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PREFACE 

The eminent position Sri Laiika occupies aiuojig the Bud¬ 
dhist countries in the world eJihiuict's th<^ need of ii coinpreliensive 
history of Buddhism in Ceyloji. But the whole j)eriod from the 
beojinning to the present day is too wide a field for one volume. 

Even the early period of Buddhism in Ceylon has Jiot yet been 
crit ically examined or sufhciently studied. Dr. E. W. Adikaram’s 
work on the State of Bvddhisni in Ceylon as Revealed by the Pali 
Cotn'tmnUiries of the bth Century perhaps ti\e only scholarly 

attempt so far iji this field. But his is the attitude, as revealed 
in his book, of a devotee lamenting over the '‘degeneration” and 
'‘corruj)tion” of the Faith. The attitude and approach to the 
subject here are somewhat different. 

Dr. Adikaram’s })ook covers the period up to the 5th centur}' 
A.(^ only, and he dejr>ends for his information on tlie Pali Com- 
luejitaries. The present Avork covers a wider j>eriod and draws 
material from almost all available sources. 

The Introduction reviews in brief tlie sources made use of in 
this wrork. Since most of them have often beem examined in 
detail by earlier scholars, 1 have touched only on a f«‘w points 
relevant to the present purpose. But two longer articles on the 
Sahassavatthu and the Rasaodhint were necessary because these 
two works have not been seriously studied and examined by earlier 
scliolars—particularly the yet luipublished Sahassavatthu* 

The first three chapters depict the background to the story : 
Asoka’s India whence Binldhism came and ]>re-Buddhist Ceylon 
into which it w^as introduced. The next chapter relat(‘s how 

♦ Since published (in Sinhalese characters), cd. A. P. Buddhadatta 

(1959). 
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Buddhisia was establislied in Ceyloji, and Chapter v discusses 
how it immediately became the state religion of Lanka. Chap¬ 
ters VI and VII take the reader quickly through the ups and 
downs of Buddhism in Ceylon during the period under review. 
In cha]>ters viii and ix the monastery, tlie seat of Buddhist 
culture, is discussed in its various aspects : its structural features 
as well as its t,eniporalities and administration. The monastic 
life, round which the liistor}" of Buddhism and Buddlust culture 
developed, is divided i.nto three aspects ; Chapter x examines 
its develox>ment under various social and economic influences 
through the centuries; Chajder XT reviews its routine activities, 
while Cha]>ter xii discusses how its late ascetic ideal came into 
being. An attempt is made in Chapter xrii to discover the role 
of sahitly monks, gcjierally ref<‘rred to as arahants, in ancient 
Ceylon. (-Iiaj>ter xiv dejucts the life of the laity in its economic 
and social setting as a background to their religious life which is 
discussed m Chapter xv. Itites, cenunonies and festivals 
which form an importajit ]>art of the x^^>pidar religion occupy 
Chax)ter xvi. A’ery little is known and hardly ajiything has 
been writ-ten on (Mlucatioii in ancient Ceylon. An attempt is 
made in the last chapter to discuss the system of education in old 
Ceylon, both religious and secular. A short article is inserted as 
an Appfjiidix to cla]*ify the term Mahavihara, wliicli plays such 
an imx>ortajit i>art iji the histor}^ of Buddhism in Ceylon. 

I have discussed Malia^umism in Ceylon only as a side issue 
whenevfjr it came iji iny wa\" ; but I have deliberately omitted to 
include a simarate chapter on tliat subject, l>(*,cause t.here is already 
an excellent article on Mahoydniani in Cajlon written by Dr. S. 
Paranavitana in the C. J.fSc., fSection G, Vol. ii. 

No sepCwrate chapters are devoted here to literature and art. 
Much has already been written on these sul>jects ; for example, 
Dr. Malalasekera's Frdi Literature of Ceylon. But certain things 
that should be said about lite^rary developments in the jieriod are 
mentioned iji brief in the discussion of sources, and also in the 
chapters on Monastic Life and Education. Similarly art is not 
treated sex)arately, but references to it will be found in relevant 
places. 
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I have oftoji "iven the ivr<‘rojices and exiuuples as briefly as 
possible for fear of making this monograph too lojig* But ;-t 
certain points I liave related a few stories at some length wutli ti.e 
specific pT 3 rx>ose of creatiiig in the reader’s mind the atmosphere 
necessary for understanding ajid appreciating the life of a people 
who lived in a different civilization many cejituries ago. 

Ofteji I ha\'e used in this w'ork Sinhalese words like Vrsal' (Pali 
V('sdkha)f vas (P. vassa), foya (P. iiposatha), ata-sil (P. atthanga- 
sila)y Bo (P. Bodhi-) tree, pirit (B. paritta),d(igdha (V. cetiy(i),inv 
they have jiow come to stay as internalionally knowui specific 
Buddhist terms. H. Kern himself used the w^ord dagoh for ceiiya 
and stupa (Manual of Indian Buddhism., pp. 91-92). J. Legge, 
who translated Fa Hien’s Travels,uses the simple Sinhalese word 
Mugalan instead of the high-soiuiding Maha-Maudgalyayana and 
says : “Mugalan, the Sinhalese jiame of this disciple, is more 
pronounceable” (p, 44, n. 4). So are most of the Sinhalese 
Buddhist terms “mor<3 pronoiumeable” than Pali or Sanskrit 
terms. 

Except for five or six PTS editiojis, all the Pali texts used in 
this work are Sijihaleso editions. 

It is difficult adequately to <*xpr<563 my 8ens(', of gratitude to 
my teacher J)r. G. P. Malalasekera, Profivssor of Pali in tlie 
University of Ct'ylon,* for all the. help he has giveji me. No poiiit 
in this monograph lias escap'd his careful atte.ntion. It has 
been both a pleasant and x>rofitahle discipline to w’ork with aji 
dedrya of Dr. Malaias^^kera’s academic exjM^rienoo and literary 
maturity. 

I ovre a delit of gratitude to tliree of my venerable friends: to 
the late Tripitakacarya Hiidipamiala PanniLloka Tliera, Vice- 
Principal of the Vidyaiaiikara Pirivena, for helping me with 
valuable discussions on several Vinaya probhuns; to Yakkaduve 
Siri Pannarama Thera, Vice-Principal a?i(l Director of the 
Vidyalahkara Pirivena,♦for putting at my disposal all his wide 
knowledge of Pali language and literature—particularly the 
Commontarial lite.rature; to Tri|>itakaoarya Kotahene Pafmakitii 
Thera, a Vicc-Prijicipal of the same Pirivena,* for giving me the 
opportunity to discuss wdth him some problems of diverse natur<u 

* Please see foot-note on next page. 
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Dr. E. F. C. Ludowyk, Professor of English in the University 
of Ceylon,* who took a personal interest in my work from the 
beginning, has not only helpe<l me with my English, but also 
offered me many useful suggestions. 1 thank him for all the help 
he has given me. 1 wish to express my thanks to Dr. H. C. Ray,* 
Professor of History, for several discussions on this work and 
offering me some valuable suggestions. 

I am grateful to Mr.C. W. Nicholas* for his kindness in pre¬ 
paring the Map of Ajicient Ceylon, and thank the Archaeological 
Commissioner for giving me permission to use the Map of 
Anuradhapura ])repared by the Department of Archaeological 
Survey of Ceylon. 

I exjiress my gratitude to M. Jean Bertrand Bocand^ of Paris 
for kindly x>reparing the Index. Finally, my thanks are due to 
Mr. Julius de Lanerolle,* Editor-in-chief of the Sinhalese 
Etymological Dictionary, for his kind help and advice in many 
ways, and to Messrs M, D. Gnnasena & Co. , Ltd. for bringing 
out this edition. 


W. Rahula. 

Paris, 

August, 1955. 


The three last named arc now no more. The status and desig¬ 
nations arc or were considerably dilTen nt at the time of the second 
edition. 
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INTRODUCTION : SOURCES 

The main sources on which this work is based may (chrono¬ 
logically) be divided into seven groups: 

I. Pali Scriptures 
ir. Asokan Edicts 

III. Ceylon Inscriptions 

IV. Pali Chronicles 

V. Pali Commentaries 

VI. Folk-tales and 

VII. Miscellaneous works in Pali and Sinhalese. 

I. PALI SCRIPTURES 

In discussing the v arious aspects of Buddhist life, particulaily 
that of the Saiigha, as revealed by the Pali commentaries and 
other sources, the aid of the scriptures, both the Dhamma and 
the Yinaya, is sought wherever necessary to trace their historical 
development. Although there is evidence to prove the growth 
of the Pali Scriptures during the early centuries of Buddhism in 
India and Ceylon, there is no reason to doubt that their growth 
was arrested and the text was finally fixed in the 5th century A.C., 
when the Sinhalese Commentaries on the Tripitaka were translated 
into Pali by Buddhagosa. 

II. ASOKAN EDICTS 

The Asokan Edicts are an acknowledged source of reliable 
information for the reconstniction of social and religious life 
in India in the 3rd century B.C., and they are extensively used 
here in depicting the Indian background. 
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rn. CEYLON INSCRIPTIONS 

Written records iji the Island arc found only after the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism in the Srd century B.C.* The earliest of 
them, in the form of the lithic records, carYod below the drip- 
ledges on the brows of caves utilized as residences for monks, 
go back to about the 3rd or 2nd century B.C, 

Taose belonging to the pre-Christian Era are very short 
donative inscri]>tion8, like formulas, generally stating that 
“so-and-so's cave was given to thesafigha”. 

Inscriptioxis carved on rocks recording grants of tanks, canals, 
fields, water taxes and other means of income for the maijitenance 
of monks and mcinasteries, are found after the first century 
A.C. The establishment, as well as repairs, of monasterit^s 
is often mentioned in these records. 

Deposits of paddy and other grains oji interest as a form of 
endowment for various religious purposes begin to appear from 
the fourth century A.C. It is only after the fifth century that 
we come across money-dej>osits as religious endowments. 

After the ninth century we get long and valuable inscriptions 
dealing with such matters as the administration of monasteries 
and local government, laws and customs. 

Inscriptions constitute a most reliable source of history, when 
they speak of contemporary men and affairs as they usually do. 
But when they speak of past events, their im})ortance is no greater 
than that of the chronicles. Rhetorical verbosity common in 
inscriptions after the twelfth century is seldom found in inscript¬ 
ions before the tenth century. 

Even the very short inscriptions of the early centuries contain 
valuable information, often casually in a word or a phrase, while 

* The chronology of the Ist edn. is retained throughout. 
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the longer inscriptions of the later centuries directly offer a wealth 
of historical material. Ancient inscriptions of Ceylon inclnde 
documents, both government and private.^ 

IV. THE PALI CHRONICLES 

The Dl'pavamsa is the oldest extant Pali chronicle of Ceylon. 
It is now agreed that it assumed its 2 )re 8 ent form about the fourth 
century A.C. Buddhaghosa’s Commentaries, w^hich were written 
early in the fifth century A.C., refer to it by its name and 
quote verses from it.'^ 

The stoiy of the Bljiavamm begins with the Buddha’s life in 
brief and his visits to Ceylon, and ends with the reign of Mahasena 
in the fourth century A.C. 

The rugged nature of its language and style, its grammatical 
peculiarities, its many repetitions and the absence of any plan or 
scheme in its narrative convince the reader tl^at the Dipavamsa 
is not the continuous work of one individual, but a heterogeneo\iB 
collection of material like ballads of some unskilled versifiers wdio 
lived at different 2 )eriods in different parts of tlie Island. 

Geiger thought that it was on the Drpavamsa that Buddha- 
ghosa based his historical introduction to the SamantapdsddiJrd.^ 
But it may be more correct to say that both the Pali Commentaries 
and the Dipavamsa drew their material from a common source. 
Certain verses quoted in the Sanmntapdsddikd as from the pordnas 
and also from some other uxisj)ecilied source are found in the D 2 )v. 
with only slight modifications.^ It can be conjectured that tin? 
ancient Sinhalese Atthakathd formed the sources of the Dpv. 

1. All the lithic records of Ceylon are not yet available. In this work 
only the inscriptions publislied in Vols. I-IV Kpigraphia Zeylanica are 
used. 

2. See Smp. (SHB), pp. 43,44; PaficA. I,p. 81. 

3. Geiger:Mhv.tr. introd.p. xi. 

4. Cf. Dpv. xii, 36-39 with the verses in Smp. (SHB), p. 41 and Dpv. iv, 
50-51, with the verses in Smp. (SHB), pp. 19-20. 
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Tke Mahdvamsa} —Tlie first part of the Mahdvamsa (Ohs. 
i-xxxvii, 50)is ascribed to a thera called Mahrmama who lived at 
tbe Dlgliasaiidasenapati-Parivena^ in Aiiuradhapnra about the 
lifi.li century A.C. The secojid part (Ohs. xxxvli, 51 - Lxxix) was 
written by Dhammakitti Thera in the 13th cejitury A.G., probably 
at roloniiaruva. In the present work only tiie 2 )ortion from the 
be^'innijig to Oh. nii is cliiefly and extensiv^ely used, althougli 
references to the otlier parts of the chronicle are frequently made. 

The MaJidvamm is })ased on several sources. At the very 
outset (MLiv. i,2) Malianama says that there was a history on tlie 
same subject wTitteji by the ancients (pordnehi) which vras full of 
faults such as re])etitiojis ajul unnecessary details. Whether this 
was our Dpv. or some otlier work, there should be no reasonable 
doubt that the Dpv, sorve<l as a working basis for the author of 
the Mliv. In addition, h(* made use of whatever was handed down 
by tradition {sutito ca updqatafn). 

There were certain ripcords kept in royal families, and also in 
the houses of the rich, kjiowu as pxmna-potthaka “merit-books” 
in which various important meritorioUvS deeds were written dowu.^ 

1. Geiffer and many otlnus gonerally regard as the Mahrivfiivsa only tlie 
portion from Th. i to ('h. xxx\ ii, r>0 of the Great Chroineh'. 'Jlie roat of the 
work they choose to call tlu' ulnvn as edited and translated by Geiger 
in 1 \eo voluin But there does not seem to ho any sound reason to make 
this distinction. Geiger {Cillavamfia T, Jntro. p. 1) refers to Mhv. xeix, 76 
as justiiicalion for naming Paris 11 and III as Culavarnsa, But this 
evidence is too flimsy. It refers to the kings of “the great dynasty” 
[mahCivawm) and “tlje lesser dynasty” {culavainm)^ in the Bonse of “line¬ 
age” and not chronicle. N'erse 78 of the same chapter refers to the Great 
i 'hrnvicle as Mahavawsarn qantham (Mahiivamsa hook). 

d'he authors of the Great Chronicle make no such division as Mahavamsa 
and Crdnvamsn ; they call the wdiole chroniel<? Muhdvarnsa from tbe begin¬ 
ning to tlie end, as evident from tlio formula-liko sentence at the conclusion 
of each chapter thronghout the work. It is only later WTiters like the 
aid hors of the Nikdyasanqrahoya and Rdjdvaliya wrho began to make this 
unciilJed for distinction. But it is strange that even the author of the 

\kd.yasangrahaya (p. 13) qmjtes verse 75 of Ch. xxxviii and says it is from 
th(' Mahdvarnsay wdiich is in fact from the Culavamsa if Geiger’s division 
is adopted. Whether the author of the Nks. included Ch. xxxviii in the 
.Mil V. we do not know. 

in this work the w'hole of the GreMt Chronicle is referred to as the Mahd- 
ranisa from Ch. i - Ch. ci, in accordance with the practice of its authors. 
The Colombo editioxi, too, knows the whole work as the Mahdvamsa, 

2. MT..P.687. 

3. See below p.254. 
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Most probably tlielist of viharas, cetiyas, tanks, canals, etc., and 
various other pious activities of kings and ministers were based 
on these records.^ 

It is said that Udaya I alias Dappula II (792-797 A.C.) had 
judgments written down in books and kept in safety at the royal 
palace.^ There were also records of government activities 
chronicled on the orders of certain kings.^ Further there were 
earlier historical writings like the DdtJiddJidtuvamsaf^ the Kesa- 
ihdtuvamsa,^ and many such other works.* 

Although the Mhv. is embellished with poetic diction and 
imagery, the authors seem to have followed the available sources 
very faithfully. Minute details foimd in these sources wore 
carefully included in their work.^ Even the fact that a certain 
thing was not found in the sources is also particularly mentioned.® 

Tlie impartiality of the author of the first part of the Mliv. is 
remarkable. He refers to foreign Tamil rulers as just and good 
if they were really so, even if he disliked them as foreigners. He 
says Sena and Guttika, the two Tamil usurpers, ruled righteously 
(dfiammena).^ EJara, the Chola prince who captured the Sinha¬ 
lese throne by force of arms, could not have been popular. But 
Mahanama admits that he was just and impartial in administra¬ 
tion, iuid gives a number of examples in illustration.^® 

Reluctance is expressed iji some quarters to regard the Mhv. 
as history. If the Mhv. is not a history of Ceylon, it is decidedly 
the history of Buddhism in Ceylon, and the history of Buddhism 

1. E,g, see Mhv. xxxii, 26 £F ; xxxviii, 45 ff.; lx, 48 If.; Lxxix. 62 ff. 

2. Mhv. xLix, 20. 

3. Lix,7fF. 

4. /6ii.xxxvii,93. 

6. /6ic?.xxxix, 49,56. 

6. See below pp. xxi v, xxvii. 

7. i&.gr. see Mhv. xiv, 17-21,24,30; xxxviii, 59 ; xLiv, 66,67. 

5. Mhv. xix, 44— gavmdya paritxhtdo •pordv^f^hi na bhdsiio “no definite 
number is given by the ancients.** 

9. /6td.xxi,ll. 

10. Ibid.Txi,Uff. 
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in Ceylon covers the major part of the Island’s history. Both 
the Dipavamsa and the Mahdvamsa are histories of Buddhism. 
In them secular history is subservient to religious history.^ 
Kern^ says that these chronicles deserve special notice on account 
of their being so highly important for the ecclesiastical history of 
Ceylon. Geiger^ thinks that these two Ceylon chronicles should 
claim our attention as sources of history.^ 

The Mahdvamsa-Tika, —Although the Commentary on the 
Mhv. is popularly known as the Mahdvamsa-Tikd, nowhere does 
its author call his work by that name. His own name for it is the 
VamsatthappaJcdsini and the descriptive title Padya- (or Pajja-) 
padoruvatma-vanYuind. The author Is traditionally believed to 
be a thera known as Mahanama (not the author of Mhv.). Malala- 
sekera, who edited this work for the Pali Text Society, assigns the 
MT to about the 8th or 9th century A.C.® The MT adds to our 
knowledge a not inconsiderable amount of new information 
borrowed from its sources like the old Sinhalese Atthakathd^ 
tradition (pordnd)^ Vttxiravihdra-Atthakathdy Vinayatthakalha, 
Dlpavamsatthakathdy Slmdkathdy Cetiyavamsattthakathdy Mahd- 
bodhivamsattfiakathdy Sahassavatlhu - Atthakathd, Ganthipadava^- 
nand. The last mentioned is obviously a glossary to the Mhv. 
explaining difficult words and phrases.® 

V. PALI COMMENTARIES 

The Piili Commentaries of Buddhaghosa written at the Maha- 
vihara at Amiradhapura in the btli century form a reliable and 
fertile source of material for the reconstruction of the history of 
Buddhism in Ceylon from the 3rd century B.C. to the 5th century 
A,C. Biiddhaghosa’s work was that of an editor-translator, but 
he seems to have performed his task so efficiently and with such 


1. See below p. 161 ff. 

2. MIB,p9. 

3. Geiger : Mhv. tr. p. ix. 

4. For details see Geiger’s IHpavamaa and Mahdvamsa and B.C. Law: 
On the Chronicle,^ of Ceylon. 

5. MT. intro, p.cix. 

6. For a oomprehensive study, see Malalasekera’s admirable introduo* 
tion to the MT. 
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Ruddhaghosa submits tho Visuddhimagga to the SaAgha 
at the Mahavihara, Anuradhapura 

(From a painting at the KiUani Vihara) 







Ceyto^n Archaeological Survey 

The approach to the DALADA-MA-LIGAVA (Palace of the Tooth Kelic), Kandy. 

(Here n Tooth of the Buddha^ brought to Ceylon in the 4th centu y ?•? preferred.) (p. xxv> 
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discretion and authority that now be is regarded more or less as 
‘‘the author of the Coinmejitaries'’. Buddhaghosa himself says 
that the Commentaries to the Tipituka were brought to the Islatid 
of the Sinhalese by Mahiiida and that they were written down 
originally in Sinhalese for th«*, benefit of the peo])le of the Island.^ 

The Mula- or Mahd-Attakalhd, the Maha-Paccar7 and the 
KurundJ were the three principal Sinhalese exegetical works in 
w'hich the Commentaries oji almost all the inn)ortant texts of the 
Tipitaka were embodiinl. In addition to them tbere wen* several 
other Commentarial works of less importance, mainly in Sinhalese. 
These Commentaries on the Tipitaka can be considen^d as the 
earliest literary works. None, of them are extant today. Short 
extracts from these Sinhalese originals can still be found in the 
DliamjMya-A tu va-C ata} jadaya. ^ 

The Sinhalese commentaries did not remain static in the same 
form; they began in the 3rd cejitury B.C., but kept on growing 
and accumulating new material as they ]>assed through the 
centuries. The signs of their growth, at least ui> to the 2nd 
century A.C., can be detected, for one of the commentaries® 
refers to Vasabha who ruled from 127-171 A.C. The newly 
added material was, naturally enough, drawn from local incidents 
and social and r(‘ligions life of the people of the Island. The 
purpose of adding this new local nuiterial was not to teach history 
or local conditions, tliough we make use of tliem for that purpose 
today, but to illustrate or elucidate doctrinal and (*thical points 
iii a strikijig and homely manner, 

Buddhagliosii in his introduction to the eoimuentaries says 
tliat he only translated these Sinhalese commentaries into Pali 
and ill so doing lif^ left out unnecessary details and repetitions 
as well as irrelevant matter, but without ]>rejudice to traditions 
of the Mahavihilra. Some of the material thus left out, though 
not useful to his purjiose, would, even at the risk of its being 
irrelevant, have been of immense value to us today if it had been 

1. See Buddhaghosa’u introductory verses to BA., M A., A A., or SA. 

2. BhAG. pp. 79,80,105,130,148,149. 

3. Smp.(SHB),p.337. 
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pr(‘,-;<irvc(L^ It whs <ki 1. perliaps because it was too well 
known t.o the [►eopb^ at t^ie time. 

There is reason to l)elie\ <‘ that tliero was a common stock of 
popular stories in aiicieiit CeyloJi from which the commejita- 
tors as well as others borrowed abundantly wliejon er they were 
iji need of a story to ilbistraie a j)oint, to clinch an argument, or 
to gratily the religious seiitiments of the devout;.^ That those 
stories were well knowji both to i)reacliers and to Ilnur audiences 
is «^\ idejit from the fact that Buddhaghosa in many 2 )laces only 
rehu's to them but does jiot give them in full. For instance, in 
tlie Vsm., he. says : Tehxhmdarika-vattlm cettha kathelahham'^ 
''Here the story of Telakandarika also should be related.” 
Ctraraguniha vtmka - amhakhddaka - Mjihd - Tmalheravaithu]n 
cettha kathelahhaiii^ 'Mlen^ tb.e story of Mahfi-Tissa Thera, who 
eats mango, liviiig ij) Clvaragumba, also should be related,” 
Ad it a 'patthdya laddham laddham hhikkhani taira latra ddmkdnam 
datra ante khlraydgnm lahJntvdgatabJnkkhu-avatlkuccMa Icatlietah- 
bam " “Here, should also be related the story of tln^ bhikkhii wl'o 
wont awa}" gettuig milk-gruel at last, after he had given to 
chiMren wljatevcr food he got from the begijuung.”® 

Those stories are Jiot given, and it is not easy to trace them 
now. But at tlie time the commojitaries were written they were 
evidently kjiown to the |>cox>le in the same way as common fables 
lik(‘ that of tlie fux and the grax>es are Icnown to us today/ 

1. MT. j>. 103 saya that the Sinhalese commentary on tin? CuUisihanadu- 
sxli'i of the M({jj/ihna-niJi'ai/a contains certain ijiforination about Janastina 
and tljo mother of Asoka {Dhammasoka). But tliis information is fif)t 
fonii(J today in Buddhaphosa’s Pali Commentary to the CulasJhanaxla-ffutiu 
of M., which shows clearly that Buddhaghosa did not translate the original 
Siiiluilcse ('ommentarics fully. But soimdimes very striking rainut/C details 
like Die story about King Kiitakannahs horse, Culavanna, are preserved. 
IM A. j>. ho:}. 

1*. Compare and eontr.ist the story f)f Darubhanqlaka-Mahatissa in AA. 
j). -11 If. with Tifisnifn imtlhu and Naknlassa %'atihu in Itav. IJ, p, 33 fF. and 
143 fV. 

3. A'^sm.p. 21. 

4. Ibid.p3:i. 

o. Ibid. p. 23. For nmre examples see Vsm. pp. 94, 616 ; AA.p. 274. 

6, Cf. also names of the stories in the »Shv. See below p. xxxii. 

7. For a detailed study of the sourcjes, nature and contents of the Pali 
commentaries read Adikaram: KHBC. Parti. 
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VI, FOLK TALES 

The SaJiassavatthu’Auhakathd or Sahaasavatthuppakarana.^ 
There are two photostat copies and one handwritten copy at 
tlie Ceylon University Library.” 

(]) Sahcusavatthuppakarana. —^Pliotostat copy of Or 6001 
British Museum. Palm leaf. Biiihalese script. 40 j)hotostat 
plates. 154 palm leaf pages. The length of a ])age covered hy 
letters is 16 ins. There are 9 lines to a page. There is an extra 
page which contains the following in English : 

'‘This Sahassavatthuppakamnay is presejited to K. 
Neville Esquire, Goverjmiejd- Agent, Anuradhapara, by 
S. Pahhananda Sthawira, Tibhmnniikariiina, Gintola, Galle, 
1st August, 1894.’* 

(2) Sahassamtthuppakarana. —^Photostat copy of Or 4674, 
British Museum. Palm leaf. Sinhalese script. 50 photostat 
plates. 298 palm leaf pages. The length of a page covered by 
letters on the average is 10 ijis. Tliere are 7 or 8 lines to a page. 

(3) Sahassavatthu-Auhakathd. — \ hand-written copy of MS. 
in the Bernard Free Library, Rangoon, Burma. Burmese script. 

The author of the work is not known. In his introductioji, 
after venerating the Buddha, Dliamnia ami Sangha, the author 
salutes the Slhaldmriyas (Teachers of Ceylon) ajul says that he 
borrows material for liis work from Sihalaiihakallid (Sinhalese 
works) and the traditions of the teachers.^ 

Tiie date of the wu)rk is douldfiil. But tiie very name 
Sahassavatthu-Atthakathd and the references to it i.n the MT. 
suggest that it belongs to a period e<arlier than the 9th century A.C. 
The word atthaJcathd had, <luring the early Anuradliapura period, 
a wider connotation than it has at present. Today it means only 

1. This article, except for a few alterations made in the light of further 
research, appeared in the UCR. Vol. II, pp. 80-91. 

2. There are two MSS. at the Colombo Museum bearing Nos. 1409 and 
1410 of W. A. de Silva’s Catalogue. But these Mss. were not available 
to students at the time this was written. So, too, the published work. (Sec 
Note p. xi.) 

3. Sahassavatthum bhaaisaam, SthalaffhaJcathanayam ganhitvd cariya- 
vadaii ca* 
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the Pali Commentaries on the Tipitaka. But during the Ann- 
radhapura period the term was applied to all kinds of literary 
work other than the Tipitaka, Hejice even a book of folk tales 
like the SahassavaUhu was called Atihakathd. At that time there 
were only two forms of literature: Pali, signifying the Texts of 
the Tipitaka, and Atihakathd, embracing all the other literary 
work including the commentaries on the Tipitaka and such works 
as MaJuibcdhivamsatthakuthd (a work on the History of the Great 
Bodhi Tree), CetiyavamsaUhakathd (a work on the History of the 
Cetiyas), MahdcetiyavamsaMakathd (a work on the History of the 
Great Cetiya), Dlpavamsatthakathd (a work on the History of the 
Great Island),(a work on the History of the 
Great Dynasty). These were all written in Sinhalese. The word 
Slhalafthakathd was used to denote Sinhalese works in general. 
There was no fonn of 1 iterature known as Tikd at that time. The 
term Tlkd came into vogue only durijig the Polonnaruva period 
about the 10th or 11th century A.C. under the Sanskrit influence. 
So far as we know Ananda’s Mulatlkd was the first Tlkd, It was 
written about the 10th or 11th century A.C. Ananda was the 
teacher of Buddhappiya, the author of the Pali grammar, 
Rupasiddhi. The author of the Mogyalldyana, which was written 
about the middle of the 12th century A.C., knew Buddhappiya’s 
Rupasiddhi. There fore? we cannot be far wro)ig if we place 
Ananda somewhere in the lOth or 11th century. Tiie beginning 
of the Tlkd literature can thus roughly I)e assigmHl to a period 
between tin* 10th and 11 th century. Prior to this period all works 
other than the Tipitaka seem to have been kiiown under the 
generic term Atthakathd, On this account the name Sahassa- 
vattJm-AUhahathd tem]>ts one to assign it to a period at least earlier 
than the 9th century A.C. 

Both the Mahdvamsa and Malmvamsa-Atthakathd are referred 
to in this work, and a reference is also made to ajid opinion 
expressf^d by Uttaravihdravdsins. The reference to Mahdvamsa 
shows that the work is later than the 5th cejitury A.C. The 
mention of Slhalafthakathd (in the introduction) and the Mahd- 
vamsatthakathd (in the body of the work) shows that the Sahassa- 
vatthu belongs to an early period, for the reference to 
SihalaUthakathd is not to be fomid in works, either in Pali or in 
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Sinhalese, writien later than about tlie lOtb cejitury. That the 
Mahdvamsa-AfJjirdathd was read by students at the time the 
Sahassavatthu was written is e\'ideiit from the fact that the autlior 
of the work nders liis readers to the Mahdramsatfhakathd for 
further det ail sd 

The Mahdvamsa Tikd, which belongs approximately to about 
the bth century A.(h as we have seen earlier, has three references” 
to the SahamwaUfuitthakathd. The first two (one about 8ura- 
xiimmala and the other about Gothayimbara) are found in the 
MSS. But the third (about Prince Sali) is not to be found. In 
fact the story of Sfili is altogether omitted in these MSS. They 
contain onl}' one sentence about Prince Sali : Sdlirdjakmndra' 
vaUhum Mahdv imse vuliamyena^ veditahba m. Sdlirdjakunidra- 
valthum duliyaw. This is all that is foimd a})out Prince Sali. 
Whether the persoJi who copied the original book omitted the 
story, referrijig tlie reader to the Mhv. in order to relieve 
himself of the labour of copying a long story, or wdietlier these 
MSS. represent an al)ridged form of the original Sahassavatthu 
cannot b(‘ decided, unless and until some more MSS. are consulted. 
But in the jf?a.9wmAin7,which is generally l)eliev^ed to be a work 
hash'd on the Shv., is found^the reference to Sfdi as ij» the given 
Mahdvaynsa- Tlkd. 

Vedeha, the author of the Rsv., says in his introduction that 
his book is based on a Pali work written by a thera named 
Rattaapala who resided in Guttavahka-Parivena at the Maha- 
vihara in Anuradhaxmra. Can the Shv. be the work here 
referred to ? 

The late Hugh Nevill, in the catalogue of hiwS manuscri])t 
collections now in the British Museum (No. 115), has suggevsted 
that the Sahassavatthup'pakarana formed the basis for the Pali 
Rasavdhinl and that it was a work of the Dhammaruci Sect. But 
Malalasekera sees Jio reason to justify the assigning of it to 
the Abhayagiri.* 

1. Ayampana&ankhepo, ViUharopana Mahaminsniihakathayam vntto, 
Aithikehitatogaheiabbo. ( Dhammd^oka^'inahardjaasa vatthu.) 

2. MT.pp.461,462,fM)7. 

3. Rbv. II, p. 116. 

4. PLC.pp. 128-129. 
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A sentence in tlie story of Gotha-imbara which reads Uttar a- 
vihdravdsino paria evam vadanti^ *‘thu8 the residents of the 
Uttaravihara say”, definitely proves that the Shv. was not a 
work of the monks of the Uttaravihara, i.e., of the monks of the 
Dhanimaruci Sect. 

The introduction to the Rsv.^ says further that Ratthapala’s 
work was a translation into Pali of stories told by Arahants of old, 
and recorded in Sijihalese by the ancients. The introduction to 
the Shv. says that the author followed the scheme of the Sinhalese 
works (SthalaUhakathd-nayam), A perusal of the Shv. shows 
quite clearly that the work is a literal and often crude translation 
into Pali of a Sinhalese original. The language of the Shv. is often 
ungrammatical, unpolished and abrupt, and makes no pretensions 
to any literary elegance. It abounds in direct translations of 
Sinhalese idioms and usages which may be called "‘Simhala- 
Pali”,e.g.: 

Kdlasigdlam pimharo aggahesi {Kdlasigdlassa tmtthu) ; 

Tava sahdyakum suvapotakam mdritacoroti aha (Byag- 
ghassa vatthu)\ 

Etassa manussassa geha-dinna manusf^o {Coragehe vasita- 
manussassa vatthxi)\ 

Mayhatn dhararn khdditod dgama-kdlarn mam ito mufioonu- 
pdyarn knrohiti [Coragehe vasita-manussassa vatthu) ; 

Tava kathana-paccekab'uddho ndma kidisoti (Dhamrndsoka- 
mahdrdjassa vatthu); 

Sihaladipe uttara-pacchiyam (Dantakutumbikassa vatthu); 

Tam pujarn karanasamaye (Kancanadeviyd vatthu). 

Such sentences abundantly scattered throughout the work 
caimot be fully understood and appreciated without a sufficient 
knowledge of Sinhalese. 

Sometimes such usages as podam kilitum ''to fight” or "to 
wrestle” (Gotha-imbara-vatthu) are met wdth. But they are not 
found elsewhere in Pali. Perhaps the word poda may be a 
Palicized Sinhalese word for "fight”, like pimbaro (Sinh. pimbura) 
for "python” or "boa” (the usual Pali word for which is 

1. This sentence occurs in t]ie Rsv., too. 

2. Rsv. T, Intro, vv. 5—7. 
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ajagara)y or like pacchiyam (Sink, pasa) for “direction'’ or “side'’ 
or “district” or “province” (usual Pali for which is passa). 

Ungrammatical sentences like: 

Oloketvd attano gate (Coraghdtakassa v(itthu)\ 

Atha ndvd sattadivasam gatakdle sam/uddaninjjhe hhijji 
(Dantakutumhikassa vaithu); 

Ranno putto vijdyi (Coragehe vasita-manussassa vatthu) 

are also found. Side by side with these ungrammatical and crude 
forms we find good idiomatic usage such as: 

Yathd dhotena pattena {Tissadahara-sdmamrassa vatthu); 

Dukkhdpeivd ^ (Coraghdtaka-vattku), 

There are sentences which exhibit also an influejice of the 
J dtakatthakathd. 

The Rasavdhini introduction adds that the stories told in 
Sinhalese by the Arahants of old had their origin in various places 
(tatiha tatihupapanndni vaithuni). Several examples in the Shv. 
show that the stories were evidently based on oral reports from 
various places. Tlie relation of a story or aji incident sometime 
ends with iti vadanti “so they say”. For example : 

Tdvatimsahhavayie nihbattirmuti vadanti (Kdkassa vatthu); 

Catuhi mdsehigatoti vadanti (Culandgatthcrassa vatthu); 

Gahetvd agamamsuti vadanti (Tainhasuniayiatherassa vatthu); 

Aladdhatthdnarri ndma natthiti vadanti [Fuvapahhatard!<i- 
Tissatherassa vatthu). 

The author of the Rasavdhini admits that his work is simply 
a, revision of Ratthapala's Pali translation which aboujided 
in faults such as repetition. “ 

Anyone who goes through the Shv. feels tliat it needs revi¬ 
sion very badly, not only In language but also in its arrange¬ 
ment. There is neither system nor method in the arrangement of 
the Shv. 

Usually there are 10 stories to a vagga (chapter). But one 
vagga has 5 stories, another 9, while a tliird has 11. Veiy’' c»ften 

1. Cf .Sukhapetvd in the Janava^abJut-sutia, 1). IT, p. 124. 

2. Punaruiiddi-dosehi tamdsi sabbam dkulam andkulaip karissdmi — Kev. 
I, Intro. V. 7. 
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the name of a story at the be^iiuiiii^ is differejit from that given 
at tlie end. The titles of stories are usnally descri]>ti\ e and long 
and are meant to ijidicate the nature of the contents, e.g., Cula~ 
guildratthe amnasfdayn jaggafitus^^a updsahissa ratthri; Malmgmne 
Tusamnhdrihdrf* dJmmmnHutn-yieiiddafisa ratlhu. It is in this 
descriptive fasliion that stories among the Suihalese villagers are 
named even ioday.* 

The literary style of the foiiri.h vagga is entirely diiferent from 
the rest. A story begins with a (/tllha which gives the gist of the 
story iji brief. At tlie end, just after the two words Lena vutiam, 
the same gdthCi is rejujated. Sometimes, after the gdlhd at the 
beginning, the story opens with tam yuthd 'nmuyyatc. The fourth 
vagga seems to have had some Sanskrit iidluence. 

There is no system in the arrangement of tln^ stories either. 
They are all mixed. The stories from Jambu(lT])a are scattered 
among those of Lanka. The story of Kakavanna*Tissa (9th of 
the vagga iv) is really the story of three peoj)le, namely, Kaka 
vanna-Tissa, Duttha-Grmianl and Yelusumana. But at the end 
of the vagga, without relating it, the story of Duttha-Gamanl is 
namoil as the tentli one. It simply says : DuUha-Gdmant- 
Abhaya-mahdranno vatthu Mahdvamse vitthdritanieva. Tam talo 
gahetahham. But this is cojisidored as good as rolatijig the whole 
story. 

The fifth vagga gives the names of the ten generals of Duttha- 
Gilmani as though the author intended to relate their stories otie 
after the other. But the stories of Nandimitta (story 6, vagga ii) 
and Yelusumana (included in story 9, vagga iv) are given earlier. 
So the series begins witli Surafiimmala, but ends after only four 
stories. Again, the first story of the vagga vi contains only the 
following abrupt sentence : Samkhepena Dutthagdmanl-raflvo 
vatthu m pathamam. The second one, the story of Prince Sail, also 
is not given, but the reader is requested to learn it from the 
Mahdivamm : Saltrdjakumdravatfhum Mahdmmse vuttanayem 
veditabbam. Sdlirdjakumdravatlhum dutiyam. Yet this is counted 
as having been actually told. 


1. See above, p.xxvi. 
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The commentary on the gaXha begimiing with Aniccdvata 
safikhdrd (in Dhammasondaka, the first story of the vagga i) is 
very elaborate and fanciful. Yet it contains such phrases with 
deep philosophical meaningB as kdlaxnmnitum nissaranam 
nibbdnam. This is the only commentary on a gathd in the 
whole book. 

The Sahassavatthu presents a good deal of historical material 
not found in other soiirces.lt offers, for example, a clue towards 
the identification of Duhhitihi-maliardja found in the Ensavahini? 
Brahmana-Tiyarn corabhayam is the usual phrase found in Pali 
cominentari(^s and chronicles, though -Tiyam is inexplicable. 
But the Shv. invariably calls it Brdhmana-Tissa-corahhayam (four 
times). The story of Phussadevatthera is entirely a new thing 
not found in the Rsv. There is a story of Phussadeva in the Rsv., 
but he is a well-known general of Duttha-Gamapl. Phussadeva 
Thera of the Shv. is the soji of Saddha-Tissa’s sister (Kataka- 
ndravdsi Phxismdevatthero vdxrui SaddJid-Tissa-mahdrafirio bhagi- 
niyd pufto —ili&t is, this thera is Duttha-Gamani’s nephew). 
The information that Duttha-GamanT or Raddha-Tissa liad a 
sister is not found anj’where else. 

The story of Phussiuleva Thera is found in several other 
works. Li the Samantapdsddikd^ the stor}' is given as illustration 
to show the merits of sweeping. Many details arc omitted. 
Ojdy portions cojmected with sweeping and Mara’s appearance 
are given. In the Shv. story Mara appears only ojie day. But 
here he appears on three successive days, as a monk(»y, a bull and 
a lame man. The thera is called Kata-andhakaravasI Pussa- 
devatthero. In the Sdrasaxigaha^ he is called KalandhakalavasI 
Phussadevatthcro and the story gives the same aim, omits many 
details, likewise describing Mara in the sanie way. The 
Saddhannarahidkara^ (a Sinhalese work of t lie early x>art of the 
15th century) calls him Kalakanda Plinshadeva. (According 
to this Kiilakanda Vihara was in lliihima.) Here also Mara 


1. Sec my note on Duhbifthi-mahuruju in I-('K. Vol. 1, Ko. 2, p. 82, 

2. Smp. T rr, (Col. 1900), p. .*176. 

. «SV7 nua figah a, p. 33. 

4. Siiddharmaralnakara 334. 

10O-C 
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appears three (hiys si ccessh ely in the same forms. H(‘re too 
niajiy details of the original story iire omitted, only those 
portions cojuiecte-d witli the sweephig anil Mara’s aj) 2 >ea.rance 
beijig given. Once again the sti>ry is cited as ilhistralion to 
])raise tlie inerils of swee.jdjig. The Vmuldhvimujga^ knows him 
as Katakaiiih'iravasT Phiissadevalthera. lli^ atlaijLed Arahaut- 
ship by looking a1 the figure, of ihiddlia created by Mara. 
No other detidls are gi\'t*n, not even the.t I'.e swi^pt the yard, nor 
tliat Mara appeariMl in various forms. The slories referred 
to above do iud mention that Phii^sadeva was S^addhii-Tissa’s 
sister's son. Tbit all agri^e that Phissadexa thera attained 
ArahajitSiiip by lookhig at the figure of the Jbidddia created by 
Miira." 

Tlie name Sahassavatthu suggests that the book would coj\tain 
one tliou8*arid stories. But hi fact there are only 94. Such round 
numbers as thousand and five luuiderd wi^re generally used in 
ancient literature t(» denote large numbers. But 91 is too small 
a number to allow of the word sahassa, even in such usage. 

In this connection Malalasekera offers a very interesting 
suggestion. He thinks that the word sahassa may be the Pfdi 
equivalent of the Sanskrit word saharsa, wliicli means “delightful 
mirthful, gladsome”®. Then the title Sahassavatlhv-Atlhakathd 
or Sahassavatlhuppakarana means ‘‘Book of Didiglitful Stori(‘s”, 
which is quite plausililo. The suggestion seems to be the more 
reasonable when it is compared with the title of Easavdhiniy which 
means “mellifluent” or “river of taste” or “flow of taste” or 
“joy-giver” or “pleii.sure-producer”. Tlien the two titles 
Sahassa and Rasnvdhlni mean essentially the same thing. This 
would support the suggestion that the Rsv. was based on the Shv. 

J. Vhiu. p. 108. 

2. The JA. calls him Katakandhakuravaal rhiiaBadeva-tljcTO, and gives 
no details of his life whatever. (JA. V, p. 16.‘h) 

3. It may philologically he argued that saharsa ought to give saJutmsa 
and not sahassa, just os vikarsa gives ukkamsa or praharsa gives pahatnm. 
But examples like varsa > vassa and karsaka > kassaka justify the derivation 
of sahassa from saharsa. This may also be considered as a popular deri¬ 
vation, judging from tlic literary standard of the Shv. Hassa may be 
derived either from harm or hdsya. See PTS Dictionary. Cf. also ksam 
idam bhasiiam hassakarn yeva sainpajjali. (M. IJ, p, 183.) 
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There lire numerous sentcjices in the Rasm dhinl which agree 
word for word with those of ihv, SJiv. In tlie Kiucisfmghdya 
vatthu of the Ksv. tlie gdthd uttered })y the deratd living in king’s 
chatta is the same excej)!, for one or t\\ o words, as th(i one found 
in Shv. Tlie gdthd uttered by (lotliadmbara, after attai}iing 
arahantsliij), is the same in both works, except that the Itsv. 

is touclied up iji order to make it more elegant and 
grammatical/ 

These considerations prompt the question: Caxmot our 
Sahassavatihu be the work of Ratthapala of Guttavahka-Parivena 
at Mahavihara in Anuradhapura wdiich Yedeha, in the 14 th 
century, revised and renamed as Rasnrdhini? 

Although the Sahassavatthu is crude in its language, and- 
arrangement it Las much historical value. There is no doubt 
that the work is based on some reliable old Sinlialese records 
which were available to the author at the time. 

The Ratiavdhini is a collection of 103 stories wu*itt(‘U iji Prdi 
prose ir^terspersed with verses". The book is divided into tw'o 
parts. The first coiitains 40 stories connected with .lambudipa 
(India), while the S(‘cond consists ol* 63 stories dealing wuth 
iiicidciits in Laiika (Cej Ion). 

From the colophon wo learn that the author of the Psv. was a 
thera named Vedelia of the \hna\'asl school who also wrote the 
Samnntakdia-vannand, the wodl known Prdi poem on the Sri Pad a 
(or Adam’s Peak) in Ceyloji, and the SthalasaddalaHhana, a 
Sinhalese grammar [?Sidatsafigard). The name of his teacher is 
given as Aiianda Vanaratajia. The work is generally ascribed to 
the early part of the 14th century A.C. But the sources, both 
oral and written, on wdiich the work is based seem to be ]uuch 
older. 


1. See bt4ow, p. xx xv i, 

2. There is a Sinhalese book called Saddfuirindlankaraya written by a 
thera named Dhammakitti wIjo lived in the Gadaladoni Vihara in the 14th 
century. This work is obviously a translation of the Rsv., though it 
contains two stories, Metteyya-i'ostu aiid Padmdvatl-vcLsiv, which are not 
found in the Rsv. It is not a literal translation, but the stories are retold 
with ornamental descriptions and similes. The author of the Saddharmd- 
lafikdraya belonged to the same Vanavasi fraternity as the author of the 
Rsv. 
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III the introduction to the E?v. the author gives the history 
of the book. The arahants of old had related in the language of 
the Island (i.e., Sinhalese) stories from various places, and these 
stories had be(*n colh'cted together by the ancients (puratand); 
a thera named Rattha 2 )rila residing at the Guttavanka-Parivena^ 
in the Mahaviliara had translated this collection of stories into 
Pali, hut his work was full of mistakes and repetitions. Therefore, 
said the author : “1 shall revise it; listen ye to it attentively. 
Whereas arahajits in olden days related tliese, tlierefore verily 
tliis relation is ever to he honoured by the good.” 

Though garbed iji a new attire and given the new name of 
RasavdhinT in the l lth ceiitury, the subject-matter of this work 
goes back to tlie days of arahauts. Besides tin? stat(uuent of the 
author of the Rsv. there are several other considerations wliich 
tend to pro\'e the anti [uity of the tradition it embodies. 

Scholars are geiuTally agreed that the Rsv. is basiul on the 
Sahasmvatihi, The sugg<‘8don lias already been ventured that 
t.he work of Ratthaprda roferr€‘d to in the Rsv. introdu.ction may 
be the same as the Hhv. Vedeha s^iys that Ratthaplla merely 
translated into Pfdi the stories related in Siiiliah^se by arahants. 
The author of th<^ Shv. admits that his work is based on the 
Slhalfiftakathd and the tradition of thf> teachers.^ Now the 
Slhalatthakathd are generally regarded as the works of arahants in 
►Sinhalese. Therefore the statement in the Rsv. that Ratthapala 
translated into Piili stories related in Sinhalese by araliants of old 
may be taken as referri/ig to our Shv. 

A careful perusal of the two texts would support this suggest¬ 
ion. Not only in subject-matter, but also in phrases, idioms and 
even in whole paragraphs the two texts agree. There is no doubt 
that the language of the Rsv. is more stylized, more (degant and 
poetic than that of tln^ Sliv. Even so the Rsv. contains a good 
deal of “Sinhala-Pali” usages,^ and Pfilicized Sinhalese words."* 

1. TIjo Rsv. Tiled written by an “ancient teacher” (uf unknown, 
probably late, date) gives the name of the Parivena as Vanka(Rsv.T., p. 3). 

2 . Snhasaavaithum bltdsisaam iSihalaUhakathuTiayam garthitvdf ^cariya- 
vddanca. 

3. Ft)r example, Rdjapvriso sajipim tnmhe khdddpcssdmTti iajjento 
bhdydesi (Rsv. II. p. 33). 

4. Such as, Mnhunp.la (8inh. Mdnel) “lily” (Rsv. II, pp. 62, 113) and 
Poson (Sinh. Pos>m) “June” (Rsv. II,p. 73). 
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There are verses in the two texts wlaich agree line for line 
except in one or two words. Compare, for example, the following 
verse found in the story of Kificisahgha of the Rsv.: 

Sadhti sddhu ku7ymrilf\ saddhdya dhammxjjiomi, 

Tvam hi ddna m dadcnmmi sddhup ffjd sadd hhavdti 

with the verse : 

Sddhu sddhu kumdrilc, saddhdsi dhamwajlvini, 

Sddhu ddnam addsi loam sddhupvjd sadd hhavdti 

occurring in the story of Kundiwmgha of the 8hv. Also compare 
the verse found in the story of (h.tJ'ayiiuhara in the Rsv.: 

Sahgdmasotjdo parasattumaddaho 
Suro ca viro halavdpardhhihhu 
Buddassa yakkahcssa siram vindsayim 
Kilesaslsam ca taio vindsayim 

with the following found in the same story in the Shv.: 

Savhgdmason do parasattumaddano 
Suro ca vlro ca halavd pardhhihhu 
Duluddassa ijakkhassa slsarn sayam vindsayi 
Avijjdslsarn ca aham vindsayim. 

There are, however, many places where the two texts differ, 
particularly with regard to proper names. For example, the 
Mahavapi-Vihara of the Rsv. is called Mahavasa-vihara in t he 
Shv. ; the Kuddarajja of the Rsv. becomes Kandarajja in the 
Shv.; the thief Harantika of the Rsv. is named Arati in the Shv. 
Such examples can be multiplied. Some of these may, of cours(‘, 
be coi^yists’ errors. 

On various points the Rsv. gives more details than the Shv., 
and this may be regarded a sign of later development. When tlie 
Shv. says ijidefinitely eko hhujago “a serj^ent” tlie Rsv. defines 
it saying gonasa-sappo “a viper” or *‘an adder”. The Shv. 
says Goliyagdme eanddlaputtOy but the Rsv. precisely sa} s Helloli- 
gdme Bahulo ndma canddlaputto. The Shv. simply says: Satdraha 
gdtharn vatvd, but the Rsv. describes it : Kassapadasahalena 
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desita N(i)(fl(rhrfl/nitune7if( cu amhdkam SuldsovKihod/nmttassa 
kathitd panun'ttlbavatitiffo snturahiajdthdyo pnrivaUdi'd. 

But on tlio olhor hand, sometimes, jiarticiilars tliat are found 
iu the tSliv. are missing in the Esv. This however is very rare. 

From th<‘se examples it Avoiild a]>p(*ar tlmt if the Rsv. is not 
based on tlie Shv. at least both have borrowed from tlie same 
sources. What those sovjrces might iia\o been wo cajijiot say.^ 

The iradidoji ombocbed iji tlie Ksv. is undoubtedly a very old 
one, j>erha|>s, going bi^yoiid even the ])eriod of tluj Tali commen¬ 
taries of t he bth coiituiy A.C. A groat number of stories in th(‘ 
Itsw are conceniodi with ious births, which is a feature of the 
Jot-ika tradiiioii. But ihere is a striking and fiunhimenBd 
difference b(dwoen the Ksv. stories and tlie Jatakas. Jn the 
Jiltakas iiivariably animals speak. IBit in the llsv. the only 
animal that speaks is the crow, and that too in its own tongue.“ 
The credit goes not to the bird for speakbig a human language, as 
in tlie Jiltakas, but to the man for luiderstanding the language of 
the bird. The other animals do not speak, even in their own 
tongue, Tiie mare of Duttha-Gamani, wishing to give her share 
of food to the bliikkhus, e.x2)resees her desire not by word }uouth 
but by such signs as stamping on the ground.^ Dutllia-GamanI's 
elepliant is (uidowed with great wisdom ajid understanding. He 
is allowed to find out a victorious spot, but is incajmble of 
revealing Ids strategic ])lan.s in speech^. Even Buddheiii’s horse 
that flies tlirough the air does not speak.’'* 

Another feature in the Rsv. which goes to prove the ajitiqiiity 
of its tradition is the pres<*nce of miracles in many stories.® 
tSojue stories in winch devat.is appear before hmnan beings ajul 
convers(i fr(‘ely with them on equal terms remind us vividly of 
tlie Vimd'}invatthu.^ 

J. iSoe above, p. xxvi. 

2. Ksv.I [, pp. 52,64. 

:J. /6KhlI,p.67. 

4. It, Y), 75. 

5. ifciti.I.p. llff. 

6. E.g. see Ibid. If, pj). 22,26,41. 

7. E.g. see Ibid, 11, pp. 125,154,169. 
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Most of tin* (fnt/ids in iT.o Rsv. ftre coinpoHiMl by A But 

iiuiii v' v'<^rK(.HS fj'ojiL ol<l texts r.re inserted in variutis })li»,ces tliroiif^h- 
out the book after the usual introductory words tendhu jmrdnd, 
vuttam hetam ponlnehiy bhavantettha, term vuttam} Only tlie 
Mahrmnnsa is mentioned by name among tlie sources from wliich 
tlio gdlJids are ^lorroweil." 

Of the I.ahkn st(*ries in the, Rsv. ov<ir fifty ]>e.r cent, are from 
Koluuui and a'.'oiit f;ft(‘.on per cent, are from Amiradliapura. 
Most of th(‘ others are sce.ltiTed in such ]>lac(‘.s as Niigadipa, 
Ultara-passa, i Jakkliina passii aj-d Pacchima-passa. Tliert^ arci 
sore,e stories tJie home of wliich is difficult to locale. All the 
places referred to above flourislied jis important centres of 
J^uddhism during the last tliree centuries B.C. and the early 
centuries of the Christian era, particularly Rohana. None of the 
laier capitals or jilaces like Pulatthipura (Polonnaruva) or 
Janihuddoni (Damliadeniya) are mentioned in the Rsv., wliich 
semus to ijidi(‘ate that tlie storii'S came from a colh^ction coni 2 >lete.d 
Ix'fore thcs(‘ centres of Buddhism came into jirominence. 

The latest king referre,d to in the Rsv. is Sirinagii, who ruled 
in Anuradhapura from 249 A.C. to 268 A.C. The other king in 
t l.o Rsv. who ruled afier the Cliristian era is Dubbitthi (Maha 
d/t'uka Mahainiga), 67-79 A.C. But refereiic<i is made to an 
Asiggrdiaka-Pariviuia at Thuparama.® The till<». Asiggaliaka 
‘'8word-bearer” was ])robably inaugurated by Moggallana 1 
(19r»-513 A.C.) to honour Rilakfila who brought the Kesadhatu, 
t! <• Hair Relic of the BuddJia, from India Therefore it is likedy 
tlmt the Asiggilhaka- Pari \ eiia wuis built during or aft or this period. 
All the other kings mentioned in the Rsv. belonged to a pre- 
Ciuistian date. Kakavaniia-Tissa, Duttl-a-GaiuanJ, Saddha- 
Tis: a and Laj ji-Tissir are often mentioned. 

Malalasekera remarks that a large number of the stories are 
grouped round the days of VattagainanI (29-17 B.C.) in w'hose 
riign the Tiiut^-ka was coimuitted to waiting in Ceylon. He 

1. Ibid. 11, VYi. 116, Ul, 143, 186. 

2. Ibid.JUpv- 98,101,103,122. 

3. /6iW.II,pp.l23,124. 

4. Mhv. xxxix, 40-56. See below, pp. 74,101. 
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questions whether there were accreliojis on an old nucleus, or 
whether they showed that the original collection was made soon 
after that date.^ 

The stories of the Rsv. seem to have l.eeu extremely popular 
among the })eoj>le of Ceylon throughout the ages. It seems that 
ill ancient days bhikkhiis, w^herever they went, related these 
stories to the devotees for their moral edification. Tassa katkam 
sutvd bhikhhu santutthd tato paUhdya gdmaniganm-rajadhdnisu 
edrikam mranuind manussdnam tarn sampattirn vanneivd nianuise 
ddnddisu yojesum.^ “Bhikkhus who were pleased by hearing 
his story, thenceforward, going through villages, market towns 
and citi( 8, encouraged ]>eoj>le in such things as charity by descri¬ 
bing to them that prosperit}".” Bhikkhu tasaa kutham sutvd 
gala g'lVtUhdne dcvapuUena latakammam pakdstnid hahujane 
ddnddisu dasakusaln-kanmiesu ^nyojesuni.^ “Bhikkhus after 
hearing his story, whei’ever they w^ent, announced the action 
done by the deraputta, and encouraged many people in the ten 
good activities such as charity." 

Such exaiiqdes show that the stories originated in various 
places (tdttha Uitthupupanndni vatthum) and told in Siulialese by 
the arahaiits in aiicieut days (arakd pure abhdsum dipahhdsdya). 
That these stories were born and grew' among the people is evident 
from po})tdar et\niiologie8 of such words as Maiiisuri 3 ’’a and 
Suraiiirumala.* Attempts to explain proper names are very 
common among the villagers even today. The Rsv. is so popular 
that it is used up to this day as the first reader for Pfdi students 
in Buddhist monasteries in Ceylon. 

Sometimes the Rsv. offers new information, supplementing 
what is found in the Mahdvarrisa and elsewhere. Thus, for 
example, both the Mhv. and the Rsv. agree that Sirinaga was an 
adventurer who became king by force.^ The Mhv. says that 
Sirinaga was Kuddaniiga’s brother-in-law\ We learn from the 


1. FL('.p.225. 

2. Khv. n,|>. 170. 

3. it.d.ILp. 13. 

4 . £.g. t*ve / bid . 1 f , pp . 20, 71 , 84 . 

5. Mhv. xxxvi,2l-23 ; Rsv. II, p. 7. 
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Rsv. that Sirinaga was a brahmin 3 ’outh, an interestnig item of 
infonnation about the man. If we i.ccept the Rsv. then it is 
clear that the queen of Kiiddauaga w as a brahiuiji lad}'. 

It has been rightly^ ol served that the stories of the Rsv. ‘‘are 
useful to us now, in that they throw new and interest ing light on 
the niaxiners, e.Lstoins and social conditions of ancient India and 
Ceylon. Perhaps some of them cojdain materials of historical 
importajice hidden in their half-ni} Ihical tales.”^ 

VII. MISCELLANEOUS WORKS IN TALI AND SINHALESE 

Tlie Mahdbodkivarnsa, wiiich dciJs with the liistory of the 
Bodhi-branoh at Anurridhajnna and originally bronglit from the 
parent tree at Ruddhagaya in the 3rd century B.C., is a Pali prose 
work written by a them, now generally accepted as Upatissa. 
Its date has not yet been settled. The MT (about hth century) 
refers to a book called the Mahdbodhivamsalathd^. (h iger takes 
this work to be “identical wuth the Mahdbodhivamsa still in 
existence.’'^ Rut Mfdalasekera thinks our MaMhodhivarma 
is later than the MT^. Sri Dharmaraiua places it somewhere 
between Ruddhaghosa and Sari]rutia of the Polonnaruva period.*^ 
Whatever the date may be, the MRv. is based on an earlier work, 
dealing with the history of the Bodhi, written in Sinhalese by 
“ancient Masters” (puhhdcariya-kesarihi). This original work 
is now considered lost. 

The MBv. was alw^ays held in high esteem both as a work of 
art and as history of the Bodhi. Several commentarial works on 
it—such as MBv-Tlkd, MBv-parikathd (i.e., Dharmapradlpikd)^ 
M Bv-granihipadavivar(i nay a , M Bv-jinddrihamnnaya —written at 
various periods, indicate how imiiorlant the MBv. was considered 
by ancient teachers. It w'as translated into Sinhalese, under the 
tiil^Simhda-Mahdbodhivamsa, by Vilgammula Sahgharaja in the 
14th century during the reign of Parukrainabahu IV. 

1. PLC.p.22(). 

2. MT.p.4J2. 

3. Dpv. and Mhv. p. 49. 

4. MT. Intro, p. evil. 

6. M Bv^gratit/iipddavivaranoya, Preface, p. 1. 
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The DaiMvamsa, the History of the Tooth Ilelic, was written 
in Pali by Rajagiini Dliammakitti, of Sariputta of Piilatthi- 
pura (Poloiuiaruva), on tlie invitation of the General Parakkama, 
in the. l‘2th century A.C. (])robal)ly shortly after 1197 A.C.). The 
author st.at-<^s that liis work is leased oji a liistory of the Tooth 
Relic writtci) earlier in Sinhalese (v. lU). The Sinlialese samiaya 
(paraphrase) of the Dathammm says that this earlier Sinlialese 
work was wu'itten at the time the Tooth was brought to Ceylon 
during 1 he reign of Kitti-Siri-Meg]ni,vanna A.C.)^. (This 

Sinhah‘S(‘ work is not available.) "I'lie Maliuvawsa^ nu^ntiojis that 
King Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna honoured the Tooth E(*lic in the 
inanjior described in tlie (Chronicle of the Tooth Rebc. Ptirhaps 
this refers to the old Sinhalese liook on wliicli DJjamniakitti’s work 
is based. Geiger thinks that- tlie Mhv. refenmcc is to the DdtJid- 
dhdtuvamsa of Dliammakitti.^ But Dhanimakitti liimself says 
the,t Kiiig Kitti-Siri-Megha caused a record of rites ajid obser¬ 
vances regarvling the Tooth R<)lic to be written and t hat the kings 
after him followed those instructions.^ Dliammakitti's purpose 
in writing it in Piili was to ixnieflt the i>eople of other eoiuitries 
who did not read Sinhalese.^ 

The Nikdyasamjraha, though a very brief history of Ihiddliism 
from the Buddha’s death to the reign of Bhuvanaikabahu V 
(1300-1391 A.C.) of Ceylon, is a wmrk of great iinx>ortance. It 
was written by l)e\'araksita Jayabahu Mahasthavira, generally 
known as Dharmaklrti II during the reign of Yirabahu 11 
(1391-1397 A.C.). 

The autlior bases his work (translating his words) on “tlie early 
writings of great elders who were free from fear and favour 
(miunmja-jfratiylia parityakta) a3«d the conte7npora.ry course of 
events heard and seen.”® It is very important that the author 
of the Nks. cpialifies the anciejit elders as being “free from fear 


1. Kiisirifue rajuyehi Danla-kunmrmymi daladdvaJumsS vadd d kala ma 
kurano laddd vd budiintje. dnladd vahanse mmhartdhi vu dgamanakrama 
sanhhydta vuvarnmya (p. 4, v. 10). 

2. AThv. x.xxvii, 03. 

.3. ('Iv. tr. T, p. 7, n. 4. 

4. liatha. 400,107. 


5. Ibid. 10. 

6. Nks.p. 1. 
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and favour”, thereby suggesting tlint their writings were uji- 
biassed and not influenced by fear or favour. We may take this 
Btateiueut for what it is wortli. 

The author of the Nks. seems to have had some knowlfnlge 
of many works and of various Buddhist schools to wbicli we hiive 
no access today. The Nks. is decidedly tlie MaliriN'iliara tradition 
of the history of Buddhism in Ceylon. 

Several other works of tins category, like tbc Prijavaliyay 
Rdjdvaliyay lldjnratndkarayny Thyparanisciy Dhdftnrnnsa 

also contain valua’ole liistorical information. 
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BUJ)DHA STATUE, Outer Circular Hoad, Anuradhapura. 

{now roofed over,) 
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1 . 

INDIAN iiACKGROUNI) 

In ord<*.r to understand and appreciate the history of early 
Buddhism in Ceylon we should have, as a background, some 
general idea of the India of the third century B.C. from wlierc 
Buddhism came to Ceylon, and also of the pre-Buddhist Ceylon 
to which it was introduced. When the Indian missiojiaries 
brought Buddhism to this Island, they carried here with them 
not only the teaching of the Buddha but also the culture and 
civilization of Buddliist Iiulia. Almost all the Buddhist rites, 
ceremonies, festivals and obs<*rvanc<*s of Ceylon were, with slight 
local changes and modifications, the continuation of Indian 
practices wliich the early Buddhist missionaries introduced into 
this country'. It is necessary therefore at the very beginning to 
have an idea of the conditions jrrevalent in India at the time of 
the advent of Buddhism to Ceylon. 

Buddhism began as an intellectual and ethical movement in 
the sixth century B.C., with the first sermon preached by the 
Buddha to the five ascetics at Isipatana near Benares. It spread 
gradually during the life-time of the Buddha along the Gangetic 
valley and found its way into several kingdoms in North India 
between the Vindhya mountains and the Himalayas. Kings and 
ministers, bankers and wealthy merchants, brahmins and pe^sajits 
became the followers of this new teaching which was a revolt 
against some of the accepted theories and ])ractices of the day. 

At the time of the Buddha's death, about 483 B.C., almost all 
the important states in North India seemed to have been deeply 
influenced by the new teaching. According to the Mahdpari- 
nihhdna-suita, eight countries claimed, on various grounds, a 
portion of the ashes of the Bnddha-which shows that he had 
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already gaiiied many ardent devotees in these states. Yet 
there is no evidence to show tl at the teaching of the Buddha had 
been adopted us the state religion of any of these kingdoms till 
long after his death, 

Immediiit<dy after the Buddha's death, a (Council was held at 
Rajagaha durijig the rainy season njiider the patronage of 
Ajatasattii, king of Magadha, with Maha-Kassax)a as its president, 
the most senior of the discij>le8 of the Buddha then alive. Its 
X)urx)ose was to decide and settle the authejitic teaching of the 
Master. The Buddha’s immediate tli8cix)les, like Ananda and 
Ux)ali, were the principal x>rotagonists in this great event.^ 

About a century later, in the fourth cejitury B.C. during the 
time of Kijig Kalasoka of Fatulixmtta, a group of monks known 
under the generh name of V'ajji bliikkhus, resiiling at the Maha- 
vana mojjustery in Yesaii, raised ten new pednts of iiidulgejice^ 
which perturbed the ortliodox auth(>rltics. Under the guidance 
of Yusii., Revata and 8a})})ak:lmi,t.hree leading theras of the day, 
a great Council was luld at Vesali, and the ten x>ointB raised by 
the Vajji bhikkhus were condemiied as false and heretic. The 
authentic and genuii e teachii.g of the Master was defined for the 
second time.® 

After this Second Council, the bhikkhus who were condemned 
as unorthodox and heretic, assembled elsewhere, held a rival 
Council and inaugurated a new sect culled Mahasahghika (or 
Mahasahgiti), different from the Theri}a sect. The following 
century saw the rise of eighteen sects in all, including the various 
schools of the Thera vada.* 

In the last years of the fourth century B.C., Chandragupta 
Maurya had founded and organized a large and x>o\verfiil empire 
extending approximately from Afghanistan to Mysore. Terri¬ 
tories which are even now outside India and West Pakistan were 
parts of the Indian Empire under Chandragupta.® 

1. Smp. (SHB), p. 3. ff.; Mhv. Ch. iii. 

2. Clvg. pp. 426-428. 

3. Smp. (SHB), p. 19 ff.; Mhv. Ch. iv. 

4. Mhv. V, 1-13; Nka. pp. 6-6; for details see also Thomas HBT, 
Appendix II, pp. 288 ff. 

6. Mookerji’s Aaoha, p. 12. 
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Cliaiidriignptu’s son, liindrsara, kept his h^tlier's em])ire 
iiitact, Hiid perliai^s even extended it in tlie south. About 
274 B.C., BiiuksHra’s soj), Asoka, succeeded to tliis vast emi)ire 
which liad been built })y two great eni])eror8 under tlie expert 
guidajice of such aide statesmen as Kautilya Clirinakya. 

The extent ()f Asoka's empire can be gauged from the inscrij^t- 
ions published by the emj)eror himsdf. Rock Edicis JJ, V and 
Xni mejitioii the natioj.s on the borders of his domij.ioi s. In 
the south, the limits were the Cholas, Paridyas, Patiyaputras^ 
and Keralaputn.s. In the jiorih, his em[ure extended as far as 
the foot of ti e IIimr:la 3 ’aB. Buihlings in Kaslimir ajid Nepal 
sl;()w^ that the se countri(*s too were pari s of his kingdom. Towards 
tl.e jiorth-w’esl, it extended as far as ihe territory of the S 3 "rian 
king, Antiochus, and hence stretched as far as Persia and S 3 Tia 
which were under Antiochus. The Yavanas, Kand>ojaB and 
Gandharas are mentioned as the peoples living on the ])oiders in 
the north-west. It should be mejdioned liere that Asoka's 
grandfather Chandragupta had, in about 304 B.C. and after a 
successful campaign, wrested from Seleiicus, one of Alexander’s 
generals, the four satrapies of Aria, Arachoshi, Gedrosia and the 
Paropanisadai. To this should be added the Kalihga country 
which Asoka hiirself had, in about 2G2 B.C., conquered after a 
devastating w^ar. 

“The Government of India under Asoka was aji absolute 
monarchy in tlie legal and political sense of the term. Neverthe¬ 
less autocracy in India was much more limited in many 
directions than the autocracies of the AVest.’'^ 

Society was composed of religious and secular classes. The 
former was divided into Brahmanas, Sramanas and Pasandas. 
Among the Pasaijdas the most prominent, in Asoka’s time, 
were Nirgranthas, and Ajivikas to whom the emperor had granted 
some rock-cut caves. The popular religion of the time seems to 
have been full of trivial ceremonies and su]>erstitions, as found in 
Rock Edict TX. The conception of family life appears to hav e 
been of an elevated standard. Even the claims of animals to 

1. Kaiiclii has been sought to be iiJent ilicMl with this nniiio. 

2. Mookerj i: op, cit. p. 47. 
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kind treatment were recognized. It was the duty of the house¬ 
holders to honour and support ^ramanas, brahmanas and other 
religious ascetics. Special attention was paid to the welfare and 
ux)lift of women. There were ministers, named Stri-adhyaJcsa- 
mahdmdtrasj who were in charge of the affairs of women.^ 

Intellectual life centred chiefly in monasteries. Jiut learning 
and culture seem to have spread even among the masses. The 
fact that .‘\soka\s Edicts were written not in Sanskrit but in 
vernacular diah^cts, on tlie assumption that tlie masses would 
read and understand them, indicates a high standard of literacy 
among the ordinary people. Vuiicejit A. Smith says : “I think 
it likely that the p#^rc(ui1age of literary annuig the Buddhist 
population in Asoka's time was higher than it is now in many 
proviitcesin British India. 

In Asoka’s time there were majiy large cities \u India, such as 
Pataliputra and Vedisa. Megv.si the Greek ambassador 

of Seleucns to t lie Court- of Cliandragupta, destjrihes Paialii>iitra 
as having a wall (hdeiuled by 570 towers ami pierced by a number 
of gates. Around th(‘ city was a ditch 000 feet broad and dO 
cubits deep.^ The building of Srinagar in Kashmir and city 
in Nepal are attributed to Asoka himself. Tiio country was full 
of great moimsteries such as the Asokarama in Pataliputra and 
stupas such as those of Sahchi and Bharhui. “The truth is that, 
so far as Buddhism is coJiCenied, the cult of the relic-stupa was 
virtually ijjithited by Asoka.”* 

Asoka was not a Buddhist by birth. Although we are not 
quite certain about the reli<iion of Jiis fatlier and grandfather, we 
can be sure tliat tliey were non-Buddhists. A Jain tradition, 
which is neither corroborated nor contradicted elsewhere, says 
that his grandfather Chajidragupt;<i was or became a Jain, and 
towards the end of ids life abdicatt^d to spend liis last days as an 
ascetic.^ Tlie Divydcaddna records that an Ajivika saijit named 
Piugahunitsa was invited by King i^indusiira in connection with 

1 . 

2. QiK»t(v1 by Mocjlo-rji ; np. nt. r,*. 102. 

(\t)nhridij*‘ SJtort r fiijifort/ of Iudio, p. Ho. 

t. SirHohri Marsiiall : Thf' Morivw^'ntKof Sanchi^ 1 , p. 21 . 

Camhridfj^' Shftrtcr IJislorij of fvdiUy p. 34. 
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the question of Asoka’s succession to the throned The Mahd- 
vamsa-Tika,^ borrowing from the old Sinhalese conimontary on 
the Majjhima-nikdya, relates a story® which says that an Ajivika 
named Janasana was the family-priest of the royal house of 
Bindusara, and that Janasana was a naked ascetic. We may infer 
from this that he was a Jain belonging to the Digambara sect. 
The Mahdvamsa-Tikd^ has another reference to this same 
Janasana which says that he was the friend and counsellor 
of Bindusara'8 queen. Both the Samaniapdsddikd^ and the 
Mahdvamm^ agree that Bindusara was of brilhmanic faith 
(Brdhmana-bhatto), that he entertained brahmins and brahman 
ascetics of various orders and that Asoka followed his father’s 
practice for three years but that in the fourth year, after his 
coronation, he became a Buddhist. The grant by Asoka of 
certain caves’ to Ajivikas also indicated that he honoured his 
ancestral religion which he himself had follow^ed for a time. 

Asoka became an updsaka, that is, a lay Buddhist, a few years 
after his coronation. But for about two or three years he was 
indifferent to his new faith. It was only after he came into close 
contact wuth the Sahgha,® the Order of Buddliist monks, that he 

1. Mookerji ; op. rit. p. 3, .5. 2. MT. pp. 192-3. 

3. Not found in Buddbaghosa’s Pali Commentary on M. 

4. MT- p. 190. 5. 8mp. (SHB), p. 25. 6. Mhv. v. 34. 

7. Nigrodha and Khalatika caves on the Barabar Hill. 

8. Minor Rock Edict I (Brahmagiri) has the phrase sarnghe vpayittf 
which is generally translated as “visited the Sangha’’. Some s»cholare took 
this to mean that actually Asoka became a bhikkhn. Mookerji thinks that 
this might indicate the stage of a bhikkhu-gatika. See also Barua’s note 
on the phrase {Inscriptions of Asoka, II, p. 334). In fact, it is not hhikkhu- 
galika, but hhikkhu-bhatila “dependent on bhikkbus” (see Mahavagga^ 
Ceylon ed., p. 176; also DA. p. 717) which, according to Buddbaghosa, 
means “a pcieon living with hhikkhus in the same vihara“ {hhikkhu- 
hhatiko'H ekasmim vihdre bhikkhilli saddhirn vasanalapvriso (8inp., HI, 
Colombo, 1900, p. 222). PTS. Pali Dictionary also has the reading bhikhhu 
gatika (see under -galika), probably misled by wiongly edited texts. A 
badly written Sinhalese Vi hha can easily bo mistaken to be cd ga by an 
inexperienced eye. 

Asoka’g closer oonncctifin with the Sangha may have been either by way 
of associating with them intimately or, perhaps, living with them in the 
same vihara for some time, in order to get deeper insight into the dharma. 
Nke. p. 7 records that Asoka lived with Moggaliputta-Tissa Thera at the 
vihara for seven days in order to study various systems of religion {Moggali- 
putta m/ihatifun vahanse kata elarhla sat davasak vihdroyehi ma rahdd siyalu 
samaydntara igena). It is interesting to note here that Lian-u thi (6th 
century A.C,), t he Chinese emperor who tried to follow Asoka, and was hence 
generally regarded as the Chinese Asoka, also lived in a vih&ra w'ith bhikkhus. 
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became really devoted to Buddhism, and gave himself up to the 
exercise of piety. The Mahdvamsa^ says that Asoka in early 
days was known us Candasoka (Asoka the Cruel) because of his 
atrocities, but that later when he became a pious man he was 
known as Dhammasoka (Asoka the Pious).^ 

After witnt Sting that terrible destruction of human life and 
the enormous suff(‘ring inv( Ived in the Kulihga war, in the eighth 
year of his coronatioii^ axid through the good influence of the 
Sangha, Asoka became a changed man. Tliis was the turning 
point in his life. ‘‘His Sacred Majesty's observance of Dharma, 
love of Dharma, axid his preaching of Dharma became intense.”^ 
He sheathed his sword never to draw it agaiji fur any more 
conquestp, and tlience forward he coiicentrated on moral and 
spiritual conquest cedh'd ''Dharmavijayn, which is considered by 
His Sacred Majesty to be the chief conquest.”^ 

As the Bhabru Edict and the Pillar Edicts of Sarnatb, Kau- 
samln and Sanclii show. Buddhism now l ecame the c)i(d concern 
of Asoka. He was the first king to make Buddliism the state 
religion of India ; and Ceylon, wliich n'cieved Buddljism from 
Asoka, followed that tradition up to the last days of the Sinhalese 
sovereignty. In the Bhabru Edict addressed to the Sangha, 
Asoka recommends to the brethren and sisters of the Order, and 
to the lay discijdes of eitlier sex, the frequent liearing of and 
meditation upon seven sch^ted texts of the Prdi canon. The 
Pillar Edicts of Samath, Kausambi and Safichi onler that any 
bhikkhu or bliikkhuni who brings about schism in the Sangha 
should be disrobed and should not be allowed to live in a 
monastery. Thus the emperor took active interest in the 
welfare of the religion, assuming its temporal leadership. 

Asoka’s new religion seems to have trajisformed the whole of 
his life and character. Most of time-honoured customs and 
institutions associated with royalty were abolished as being 

1. Mhv.v,J8'J. 

2. Mookf-rji thinks tliat these Jegenda were meant to glorify the religion 
which could transmute base metal into gold {Aavka, p. 5). But, in fact, 
there ia in Rook Edict XllJ a striking note of remorse and repentance for 
his cruelties in the Kalinga war, which shows that he had been at that time 
a cany a ‘ ‘crueh' person. See also Mookcr ji, p, 165, n. 6. 

3. R.K.XriT. 
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contrary to the s})irit of his new faith, and others substituted. 
Tile change of heart wrought by his new faitli impressed itself 
not only upon his jiersonal life, but also ui>on his puldic policy 
and administration. After the Kalinga war, which was his last 
political adventure, he gave up war altogether. Rock Edict X J J1 
says that ‘*even if anyone does positive harm to him, he would lie 
coiisidered worthy of forgiveness by His Sacred Majesty, so far 
as he can possibly be forgiven.” Regarding the people of lands 
adjoining his territories Asoka says in Kalihga Edict II “that 
tlie king desires that they should have no fear of me, that they 
should trust me, and receive from me happiness, not sorrow.” 
He declared in Rock Edict IV that “in consequence of the 
practice of morality by His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
King the sound of the w ar drum has become the call (not t o arms 
but) to Dhanna.” 

Asoka’s active interest in, and deep devotion to, Buddhism 
did not result in the disparagement of other religions. On the 
contrary, he honoured all religions and rendered them material 
help. 

This s])irit of religious tolerance had b<‘en taught to his 
disciples by the Buddha himself. The Upali-svUa of the 
Majjhima-nikdya records of Upali, a prominent and wealthy 
householder of Nalanda, who w^as a lay disciple of Nigaiitha 
Nntaputta (Jaina Mahavira), that he expressed his desire to 
become an updsaJea (a lay follower of the Buddha). The Master 
advised him to continue the practice of attending on Niganthas 
with requisites even after becoming a Buddlnst ujidsahi. Asoka 
was evidently deeply impressed by this example of religious 
tolerance. 

He says in Pillar Edict VI : “All sects are also honoured by 
me with various offerings.” And again : “His Sacred Majesty 
desires that in all places should reside people of diverse sects.”^ 
He was interested in “the growth of the essential teachings of all 
religious sects.”^ Asoka did not w ant the adherents of one sect to 
insult those of another. He says in Rock Edict XII that “there 

1. R.E. VII. 

2. R.E. XII. 
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should not be honour of one’s own sect and condemnation of 
others’ sect s .... On the otlicr hand the sects of others should 
be honoured for this ground or that. Thus doing, one helj^s one’s 
own sect to grow, and benefits the sects of others too. Doing 
otherwise, one harms one's own sect and injures the sects of 
others. For whosoever honours his own sect and condemns 
the sects of otliers wholly from devotion to his own sect. ... 
injures more gravely his own sect on the contrary. Hence concord 
is commendable in this sense that all should listen and be willing 
to listen to the doctrines professed by others.” 

Liberality to braliamanas and sramanas without distinction 
was emphasized in his Edicts as a ]>ublic duty, just as it is 
emphasized in Pali Text s. 

As a wise and large-hearted ruler of a vast empire consisting 
of various religious dejiominatiojis, Asoka w^as at pains to evolve 
a system of morality which would a])peal to all his subjects of 
various faiths. So he adapted the word ''Dharma\ frequently 
used in his Edicts, to embrace obedience and respect to parents, 
elders and teachers ; })roper treatment and liberality towards 
ascetics, hrahmanas and .Sramanas, relations, friends, acquaint¬ 
ances and companions, servants, dependajits, the poor and the 
miserable; abstention from the slaughter of living creatures; 
kindness, truthfidaess, inner and outer purity, genthmess, 
saintliness, self-control, gratitude, firm devotion and attachment 
to morality ; and even moderation in 8]>endiiig and saving. This 
code of morality propounded by Asoka under the word 
Dharma'^ was acceptable to followers of diverse sects and 
denomiiiatloiis, to ascetics and house-holders, to peojdes outside 
as well as within his em])ire, to wild tribes as well as to civilized 
nations, to non liidians as well as to Indians. Thus Asoka 
attempted at founding a universid religion, and his w«*is probably 
the first historical attemj)t. 

Asoka adopted various methods of ]>romoting the moral wel¬ 
fare of his ]>eople. According to Pillar Edict VIT he caused 
religious messages to be proclaimed and religious injunctions to 
be laid down. He employed Dharma-mahdmdlros and other 

1. It is interesting to note that the word''dfiamma^* in Pali literature 
has even a wider connotation. 
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officers of various grades in order to spread his message of piety 
among all sects and peoples—Buddhists, Jains, Ajivikas and 
others. This Department of Dharma-ynahamdtras for the moral 
and spiritual welfare of his subjects was entirely Asoka’s own 
innovation. He imdertook pilgrimages (dharma-ydtm) to give 
advice to his subjects as well as to see holy places, in substitution 
for the old royal practice of hunting and pleasure expeditions.^ 
Not only did he himself go on pilgrimage, but he also instructed 
his higher officials to follow his example as part of their duty.^ 
In order to a])peal to the religious instincts of the ])eo}>le and to 
stimulate them to the virtuous life, Asoka organiz(^d, ijistead of 
the military parad<^s of his predecessors, shows and processions 
in which w(Te exhibited images of gods in their celestial cars, 
with ele})hant8 and illuminations and ‘'heavenly sights" attract¬ 
ive and fascinating to the masses.^ Even tlie preaching of the 
Buddhist texts mentioned in the Bhabru Edict R(‘eins to have 
been accom}>anied by religious festivals.^ 

Asoka’s “Kingdom of Piety” w’as not limit(‘d to human 
beings. Hock Edict IT says that the emperor had instituted 
“medical treatment of man and medical treatment of beast; 
medical herbs, also those wholesome for man and whoh some for 
be^st, ha\'e been caused to be imported and to be planted in all 
places where they did not exist.'’ Rock Edict I orders that 
' ‘not a single living creature should be slaughtered and sacrificed.” 
The emperor at the same time stoj)ped the killing of animals for 
the use of the royal kitchens. The protection of animal life 
throughout the enij)ire was proclaimed. According to Pillar 
Edict V the emperor had i)rohibited the killing of certain animals, 
castration and branding of animals and fishing, particularly on 
certain s])ecified days and Buddhist vpomtla days. He had 
ordered that even “husks wdlh living things therein must not be 
burned. Forests for nothing or for violence (to living creatures) 
must )iot be burned. The living must not be nourished with the 


1. B.E.VIII. 

2. R..E. III. 

3. R.E. IV. 

4. See under Aiiyavaipsa in Ch. XVI. 
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living.” In Pillar Edict VII Asoka says : “On the high roads 
too hail van trees were caused to be jdanted by me that they might 
give shade to cattle and men, mango gardens were caused to be 
planted, and wells wtu'e caused to be dug by me at half -A;a 9 , rest 
houses were caused to be built, many watering stations were 
caused to be established by me, here and there, for the comfort 
of cattle and men.” 

Asoka was not satisfied with working for the welfare only of 
his owui subjects. He extended his attention to lands outside 
his emx)ir<^—particularly to those that lay next to his dominions. 
Rock Edict II, whicli contains what is probably a reference to 
Ceylon, declares: “Everywhere within the dominions of His 
sacred and Gracicuis M;i.jesty the king, and likewise among the 
frontag(\s vsucli as the Clio]as,randyas,Satiyaputras,Keralax>utras, 
what is (known as) Tainbapamni,^ tlie Greek King Aniiochus, 
and tliose kings, too, who are the neighbours of tluit Antiochus— 
everywhere have been instituted by His sacred and Gracious 
Majesly two kinds of medical treatment—medieval trea,tinent of 
man a»ul medi(^al treatment of be«ast. Moelical lierbs also, those 
wliolesonie for man and wliolesome for ])east, have been caused 
to ])e imi)orted and to be jdanted in all jdaces wJiere they did not 
exist. Roots also, and fruits, have been caused to be imported 

1. There is diflerenee of uh 1o wlwUTer 'l’aniluij)aiiiiii hi Asoka’s 

irjsoiit)tions niCfint or a re,cion i?i U(€ valU'v of river Tamrapiiriii 

in the TijitH Vfllv distriet in South India. Jiariia has a long dLscussion 
on the, Tainba]n)in:ii in his viorh, hi.script ion.s of AsolSuf Part Jl, 

})}>. N'iueerit A. ISniilli takes the word to ineart not Pry Ion, hut the 

river ’raTnrn])arni in 1’innev<*lly, Kaychandhiiri preibrs to take it to mean 
Ceylon. iVlogaelhenes refers to (Vyhai as Tapiohuiie ('i urnraparni), wliich 
shows that the Islarsd was known hy that name thronghont India and 
beyond even ('arJier than the time of Asoka. JSaiua in not definite as to 
whal it means. At llie end of the disenssion he says*. “'JMie buddliist 
chroiiieles of Coyloji, wi itierj in Pali and Sitdiah’se, speak definitely of a 
religious missi<m despatehed hy Asoka to the island of Tumraparni during 
the reign of l)e\anaru])iya Ti>.sa for the propagation of Biiddhi£{m there, 
and the tradition thereof is embodied oven in a Pali P-anonical work, the 
Parimrapaiha, whieh was compiled in about the beginning of tlie Christian 
era. Pnit tin’s literary trarlitioii should not create a bias in favour of Ceylon 
when we are dealing with Aaoka’s Edicts on their oavti strength But 
Mookerji is definite that Asoka’s Tarnbapamni means Oylon. He says: 
“Besides, the ruhjr of a large empire cannot be expected to tldnk of a petty 
boundary like a river in Tinnevelly to indicate the peoples beyond his 
frontiers. Finally, CVylon, to which his son gave its religion, must natur- 
A-by figure prominently as the objective of his ‘ moral conquests’, his 
humanitarian work.” (op.rf/.p. 132 n.2.) 
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and to be planted everywhere where they did not exist. On the 
roads wells also have been caused to be dug and trees (‘aused to 
be planted for the enjoyment of man and beast.” 

But all this tremendous and extensive work for social welfare 
at liome and abroad could not give full satisfaclion to the religious 
and S2)iritual mind of Asoka. All tiiis -was temporary, material 
liel]). iuid there was nothijig far-reaching in these gifts. lie felt 
strongly that “there is no such gift as the gift of dharma'* (nasti 
etdrisam ddnam ydrisam dliammaddnam)} 

Therefore he created, for the pur]>ose of 82)reading the dharina 
a new department, a sort of goodwill mission, of Dharma-mahd- 
mdtras wdio “were rioii-existeiit i)reviously” {71a hJiutajmiva)} 
Rock Edict V says that they were employed among all sects for 
the establishment and growth of dharma and for tlie good and 
liappiness of those devoted to religion. Tliey were employed 
among the Yonas, KambojaB,Gandharas and the. other 2)eo]>les 
mi his western borders. Tiny were also eni]>loycd among the 
soldiers and tlieir chiefs, ]>rrihmanical sects and house-holders, 
the destitute, the infirm and the aged, for the good and the 
haiipiness and tlio freedom from molestation of tliose w'ho liad 
ap]»liod thems'dves to dharma. They were also empowered to 
take ste])s against imprisonment and for granting release to those 
tluit had nuTiierous odspring or were overwdielmed by misfortune 
or aftlicted with ag(‘. 

Asoka speaks in Ids Roclc Edict XIII of the groat success of 
ids moral conquest called Dhamia-vijaya^ wddeh “is considered 
by His Sacred Maj(‘ 8 ty tlie princii^al conquest, and this has been 
repeatedly wnm by His Sacred ]\Iaje.sty both here (in Ids dominions) 
and among all the frontier peoples.” His Dharma-vijaya W'as 
successful even in the kingdoms of Antiochus of S\Tia, Ptolemy 
of Eg)7',t, Antigonus of Macedon, Magas of Gyrene, Alexander of 
Ejiirus ^and also in the kingdoms of Cholas and Pandyas as far 
as Tamraparnl (Ceylon). Further he says : “Ever\nvhere are 
l)eo2)le following the religious injunction of His Sacred Majesty. 

1. R.E. XI, cf. also sahhaddnurn dhammaddnam jindti “the gift of the 
dhamma excels all (other) gifts’*. (Dhp. xxiv, 21.) 

2. R.E. V. 

3. Cambridge Shorter History of India, p. 46. 
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Even those to whom envoys of His Sacred Majesty do not go, 
having heard His Sacred Majesty’s practice, ordinances, and 
injunctions of dharma, themselves follow and will follow the 
dharma. The conquest that is won by this means everywhere, 
that conquest, again, everywhere is productive of a feeling of love. 
Love is won in moral conquests.” 

The l^iili tnulition of Ceylon^ records that on Moggaliputta- 
Tissa Thera's instructions Asoka made his son Mahinda and his 
daughter Sanghamitta enter the order of the Sahgha so that the 
emperor might become a sasanaddydda , an inheritor or a kinsman 
of Buddhism, for so far he wns only a 'pacmyaddyakn, giver of 
wealth or requisites, by which means alone he had no right to 
claim relatiojiship with the Buddhasasaiia. Allured by the high 
status and comforts granted to the Sangha by the emperor, 
undesirable and corrui)ting elements entered the. Order, thereby 
disturbing its unity and peace. There sprang up \'arious new 
schools which were contrary to the accepted theories and i>ractices 
of the orthodox. Asoka was compelled therefore to hold at 
Pataliputra a sanglti^ wJjich is gejierally called the Third Council,* 
“to settle authoritatively the Canon of the Scrij>tures and rid 
the Church of dissensions,but his concern was more for the unity 
of the State-established Church than for any metaphysical or 
theological doctriiK's.”^ Those who were ejected from the fold 
of the orthodox held a separate council of their own at Nalanda 
near Rajagaha. Out of this new community there arose nine 
new sects who composed their own scriptures.^ He was so 
concerned for the unity of the Sahgha that he issued strict orders 
by ^vay of Edicts,^ that anyone who tried to bring about schism 
in the Sahgha should leave the rolies and should not live in a 
monastery. “By the consensus of opinion the text of Asoka’s 
ordinance confirms the authenticity of the Pali tradition concern¬ 
ing the Third of Patalijuitra Council.”® 

1. Smp.(SHB),p.29;Mhv.v.l91ff. 

2. Srnp.^SHB),p.35;M:hv.v.228ff. 

3. Sir John Marshall: The Monuments o/Sanchi, I, p. 22. 

4. Nks. pp. 7-8. 

5. Pillar Edicts of Sa math, Kaus&mbi and Sftf^chi. 

6. Barua : Inscriptions of Asoka, II, p. 379. 
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After this Council, under the instructions of the far-sighted 
Moggaliputta-Tissa, the President of the Council, missionaries for 
the establishment of Buddhism were sent out to nine countries 
among which Ceylon was included.^ Asoka’s owji eon Mahinda 
was entrusted with the task of establishing Buddhism in Ceylon, 
The emperor, perhaps, felt that Ids work would be most fruitful 
in this Island, for Devanampiya-Tiesa, the king of CVylon, had 
already expressed his friendship by scjiding ambiifsadcus with 
valuable gifts to the Indian emi>eror." Wherever they went the 
Indian Buddhist missionaries were 8UcceB^fld. Even Oeeks like 
Yonaka Dhammarakkhita became Buddhist bliikklms. But 
Ceylon was the most fertile of all fields for the Biiddliist activities 
of Asoka. ‘'So far as Edicts are concerned, Ceylon is mentioned 
as Tamrape.rnI in Rock Edicts II and XTII and j',s the coujitry 
already included by Asoka in the list of Countries to wliich he 
despatched his Dutas or messengers to prosecute Ijis scheme of 
Dharma Vijaya or Moral Conquest. Thus by tlie time of these 
Edicts (258-257 B.C.), Ceylon was already a sphere of Asoka’s 
missionary activities w hich, according to Rock Edict II, included 
welfare w^ork and positive social service such as measures for the 
relief of suffering of beast and maji. As the date of Mahendra’s 
work in Ceylon was much later (252 B.C.), a reference to it was 
not pos.«ible in Asoka’s Edicts, which,however, tell of liis relations 
with Ceylon that must have prepared the ground for Mahendra’s 
wmrk.”* 


1. »Smp. (SHB),p. 37;Mhv. xii, 1 ff. 

2. See further the next chapter. 

3. Mookerji : op, cit. p. 3(5. 
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PRE-BUDDHIST CEYLON I: social conditions 


Iiitlie tliird cojitury B.C. tlie capitid of Ceylon was Aniiradlia- 
pura. It was Pandukabliaya (377”307 B.C.) who developed the 
original Anuradhagaina ini-o a real nagara or cit}',^ and he seems 
to have organized it very (efficiently. Before ran(iukal)hayB 
there was nothing which could precisely liave been called a city 
in Ceylon. All cmitres of pojnilation were called gamas “villages”. 
But tile words guma and nagara in tlie early part of the Mahd' 
vamsa are used iiidiseriiiiinattdy both for “ville.ge” and “city” 
or “town,”“ and do not help us to decide on the size and extent 
of a place. Before Anuradliajiiira came into promineiice there 

1. Mhv. X, 75. 

2. In Pali llic ii.sc of tlio two torms is qnito cL^ar; gdmn means “village*’ 
and nagara moans “trity” or “town”, e.g,, Ifna kho immi mmmyma 
Sunidha-Va'^sahard AIagadha)n(thd:natld J^uldUguine nagara gi nidpenti 
Vajjinagr '[ntlihdhdya “at that lime twocliief ministers of M.agatlha, Sunidha 
and Vassakara, arc huiMing a city [nagaratn) in the Patali village {gdma) 
in order to hold buck Vajjins*'. (O. 11, p. 53.) But in the early part of 
the Mhv. this distinction is not observed, c.g., Mhv. vii, 41 says that the 
ministers of Vijaya built gdmr “villages*’ in various ]daces. In the list 
of these villages V'ijita-nagara is included— Vijiiatn nagaram (MIiv. vii, 45). 
Again, Mhv. x, 42 says : Kalaham nagaratn ndtna gdwo lattha kato aha 
“a village (gdma) named Kalaha city or Kabiha town (nag train) was built 
there”. Mahagama in Kohana was always called Maha-gama “Great 
Village’’, even after it became the eapital of the southern principality, 
vying with Anuradhapura in power and prosperity. Ptolemy, in his map 
of Ccylv)n ifi the first century A.(’., (^alls Anuradhapura Anourogrammon. 
He used the terrainatirm “grammon’* ( -grama or gdma “village”) even 
at a time when Anuradhapura was greatly developed and admittedly the 
capital of Ceylon, (knnpare Buddbaghosa’s words : yassa gdmasaa Anu- 
rddhapurasspva dve indaJchlld, (Smp., SHB. p. 214). Udma^ it appears, 
was used in its original sense of “group”, “collection”, “community** 
or “settlement.’* 
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were other places like Tambapa^ni, Vijitapura, and Upatiseagania 
which served as the seats of government for short periods. But 
from the time Anuradhapnra was raised by Pandukabhaya to the 
eminence of a city in the latter part of the fourth century B.C. 
it remained as the capital of Lanka for about twelve centuries. 

By the end of the third century J^.C. the architect ural develop¬ 
ment of Anuradhapnra seems to have reached a fairly liigli stage. 
Panduka]>haya’s grand-unchs Aiuiradha, who originally esiab- 
lished the village of Anuradhagama calling it after his owji name, 
built for himself a house which was called Rajageha.^ Wlien 
Pandukabhaya entered Anurrulhajmra after the destruction of 
his enemies, the old chief otTered his house to his victorious 
grand-nephew, and went to live in another liouse.^ Pandu¬ 
kabhaya is not reported to have built a palace for his residence. 
But there is mention made of various buildings erected by 
Pandukfibhaya in Anuradhapura and its suburbs.^ We arc told 
also of a particular building called Ekathunika in Upatissagania 
the scat of government before Anuradhapura. Tilis house, wlxich, 
as its name implies, stood on one pillar, was constructed by 
Pandukabhaya’s uncles for the specific purposi* of imprisoning 
their sister Cittii, in a futile aitem})t to prevent her from begetting 
a son. It was vcjitilated with windows (gmmkkha)} 

All the same, there seem to have been a few buihlings in 
Anuradhaimra even in the time of Devanami>iya-Tissa (247-207 
B.C.). Perhaps building materials and exjKnituiced architects 
were lacking. Devanampiya-Tissa could not, for instiij^ce, find 
a suitable house as residence for Mahinda. He hurriedly buihls 
a house of mud and dries it with “t.orch-fire”. On account of the 
metliod adoj)ted for drying it, the walls become dark and the 


1. Mhv. ix, IT. This is particularly mentioned because this house 
might, perhaps, have been built according to a plan that Anuradha copied 
from North India. 

2. Idid.x, 73,74. 

3. 96-102. 

4. Ibid, ix, 16. (See also JBAS. C.B. New Series. VII, Pt, I, 1960, 
pp. 70-73.) 
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house came to be called Kalapasada-parivo^a, ‘‘Dark Residence/*' 
How the house was built is not quite clear. But it is evident 
that there were no burnt bricks available for the purpose, at least 
locally or within easy reach. 

Devrinainpiya-Tissa would never have offered such a residence 
as this to the grei.t royal missionary, son of Emperor Asoka and 
a visitor from India, if he had been in a position to provide more 
suital leaccoiiiTiiodation. 

It may ho argued that Devanampiya-Tissa, out of great 
res]>ect, did not wisli to offer the holy man a house wdiich had 
beoji occupied ])y others. But this does not seem likely, because 
Devaiiam]>iya-Tis8a invited Mahinda, on the second day of his 
arrival, to spend the night in a liouse in Mahameghavana and the 
latter consented”. The house had undoubtedly been used by 
other people—^at least by the king and Ids queens and other 
members of the royal family. 

It would seem that there was a)o large liall in the city for a 
public gathering. When the townspeo]de desired to see and hear 
Maliinda, the king, seeing that there was no room within the 
premises of the palace, ordered the hall of the State Elephajit to 
be cleansed and arranged for the purpose.^ It was here that the 
citizens assembled to listen to the royal monk. As Mahinda’a 
audience grew bigger and bigger, the venue had to be shifted from 
the Elephant Hall to the “pleasant” Nandana Garden outside 

1. Mliv..xv,203,204. 

Geigf'r translates the woihs ^lyham ukkaya aukkhajjetvdTia moitikd as 
“he bad the Ijricks C)f clay dried speedily with fire”. (Mhv. tr. xv, 203.) 
But mattikd dues not nnan “bricks”; it means “mud” or “clay”. If 
bricks were meant the word ifthiJed, which is the correct one, could have 
been used without any difficulty. Kalapasada-parivena seems to have 
been a house built of wattle and daub. Perhaps lumps of clay were dried 
with fire (torohes ?), for the W(»rk had to be finished in a hurry, (^r may 
bo the walla were dried artificially after construction. Devanampiya-Tiesa 
is reported to have employed men to make bricks for Thuparama Cetiya. 
(Mhv. xvii,.38.) So brick-making was known at the time. It may also be 
that the Mhv. oontains only a conjectural explanation for the name 
Kalapaaada-parivena. 8uch imaginary esplanations of proper names are 
quite popular. (Cf. explanations of Labugamaka, Mhv. x, 72; Manisuriya 
and Suraiiimmala, Rsv. II pp. 26, 71, 84; Licchavi, Vajji and Vesali, 
SnA,pp. 202-203.) 

2. /6td.xv,12,13. 

3. Ibid, xiv, 61 ; Smp. (SH B), p. 47. 
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the southern gate of the city, where oi)en-air meetings were held 
“in the royal i)ark thickly, shaded, cool and covered with 
verdure.^ 

These instances would show that there was a general lack of 
buildings in Anuradhapura at the time. It was only after the 
introduction of Buddhism tliat massive buildings like the Loha- 
pasada began to rise in Ceylon. Although various religious 
buildings are said to have been built by Pandukabliaya,^ there is 
no evidence of the existence of a single building spacious enough 
to accommodate large assemblies. This further indicates that 
either no public meetings were held, or if at all, they were held in 
the open air. Perhaps it may be that it was only after the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism that the peojde of Ceylon began to hold 
organized public gatherings for sjwcific purj) 08 es such as listening 
to a religious discourse. 

Sanitary conditions in Anuradhapum seem to ha\ e been of a 
high order. During Pa^dukabhaya’s time there were scavengers 
(of the Candiila caste) 500 in number for cleaning the city, 200 
for cleaning the sewers ; 150 for taking dead bodies away to the 
cemeteries ; and 150 as watchers.* 

Paijdukabhaya is reported to have created a new post called 
Nagara-gutliha (Guardian of the City) for his uncle Abhaya, his 
predecessor, who was helpful both to Pan^ukabhaya and his 
mother. The duty of this officer was the administration of the 
goveniment for the night-time {raUi-rajjam). From that time 
onward there were Nagara-guttikas in the capital.^ This perhaps 
W'as the prototype of mayor in later times. 

There were two parks near the capital. The Nandanavana 
(or Jotivana, as it was called later) almost adjoined the city just 
outside the southern gate. It was here that Mahinda delivered 
most of his sermons immediately after his arrival.^ The Malia- 
meghavana, which was laid out by Pai^dukabhaya’s son, Mutasiva, 


1. Mhv, XV, 1-2. 

2. /6id.x, 90-102. 

3 i6i(i.x, 91-92. 

4. ifiid.x, 80-81. (See PTS. Pali English Dictionary Nagara,) 

5. Ibid, XV, 1 ff. 
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was “provided with fruit trees ajid flower trees.’*^ This was 
neither too near nor too far from the city, and was situated 
outside the eastern gate of the city.^ There was in this park a 
pavilion (Raja-geha “Royal house”) built for the use of the king. 
It was in this house (or pavilion) that Mahinda spent several days 
soon after his arrival.^ Within the park were beautiful tanks 
and ponds. Mention is made of a little tank called Kakudhavapi 
within the enclosure,^ and also a beautiful pond called Marutta to 
the north of the royal pavilion.® 

Pandukribha 3 ’’a built a tank to supply water to the city,® 
although there was already a tank built by Anuradha, Ids grand¬ 
uncle.^ Outside the city there was a general cemetery called 
Mahasusana laid out by Pandukabhaya, and there was also a 
place of execution.® 

The Candalas, who were employed in the city, had their village 
known as Candiilagama to the north-west of the general cemetery.® 
This village seems to bas e had a population at least of about 2,000 
peojde during Pandukabhaya's tim(‘, judging from the numl>er8 
given in the Mahdvamsa}^ To the north-east of this village there 
was a cemetery, exclusively for candalas, knowm as Nicasusana 
(Lower cemetery).Mention is made of a stable for horses 
{assamandala) near the city during the time of Devanam- 
piya-Tissa.^^ There were also four suburbs (^dvdragdma^ laid 
out by Pandukabhaya.^® 

1. Mhv. xi,2. 

2. ifcid.xv, 8,11, 

3. i6td.xv,12,30. 

4. Ibid, XV, 52. 

5. Hid. XV, 30; MT. p. 344. 

tl. Jbid, x,88. 

7. /M.ix,ll. 

S. 76i(i.x,S9;iMBv.p.84. 

9. X, 93; MBv. p. 84. 

10. lbid.x,{n- 92 . 

11 . Ihid.Xy^H, 

12. MBv. p. 85. 

13. Mhv. x,8S. 
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By tlie third century B.C. practically the whole of Ceylon, 
with the exception of the hilly country and the eastern coast,' 
seems to have been populated, though not very thickly perhaps. 
Almost all the habitable spots were occupied. Henry Parker 
argues in favour of Mahagama and its surrounding villages as the 
first settlements of the early Ar3’anB who landed here, Kirinda in 
the south (according to him) being the actual landing place. He 
says that all the early settlements of the leading chiefs were 
termed gdma “village*and the capital became Mahagama “the 
great village*’of the country.^ 

Whether w^e agree with this suggestion or not there is no doubt 
that the area watered by the rivers Valaveganga, Kirihdi-oya, 
Manik-gahga and Kumbukkan-oya in the south w’as one of the 
earliest settlements in this Island. In the third century B.C. 
there was a Ksatriya clan at Kajaragama (modern Kataragama). 
The representatives of these Ksatri}'as were among the distin¬ 
guished persojiages who attended the celebrations held in honour 
of the Bodhi-braiich brought from India by ^‘ahghamitta.® One 
of the first Bo-saplings w as planted at Kajaragama.^ Devanam- 
piya-Tissa*s brother, the vice-regent Mahanaga, in order to 
escape the dangerous consequences of the queen’s treachery, fled 
wdth his family from Anuradhapura to Rohana, and ruled in 
Mahagama.® The fact that Mahanaga, when he w^as in danger, 
went at once to Mahagama suggests that the Ksatriyas there 
w^ere connected w'ith the ro 3 ''al family at Anuradhapura. Through¬ 
out the history of Ce 3 don w^e find Rohana as the last refuge 
and sanctuary of freedom. Whenever there was danger at 
Anuradhapura, either from foreign invasion or from internal 
conflicts, kings, ministers, monks and others who desired 
freedom and protection took shelter in the south. 

1. In the Rsv. Nagadipa, Uttarapassa, Dukkhinapa&ea and Paerhima- 
passa are referred to. But PacinapaBaa is not mentioned. This shows 
that even as late as early Christian centuries the Eastern province of Ce 3 ?lon 
was not well populated. 

2. Parker : Ancient Ceylon (1909), pp. 240-241. 

3. Mhv. xix,64. 

4. /6»d. x)x.62. 

6. 76id. xxii,2-8. 
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There was another settlement called Candanagama, hitherto 
unidentified, where too there were Ksatriyas. The representa¬ 
tives of these also were among those present at the celebrations 
of the Mahabodhi at Anuradhapura during Devanampiya-Tissa’s 
reign.^ One of the first Bo-saplings was planted here.^ 

Mahanaga’s journey to Mahagama for safety shows that there 
was coiuniiuiication between Anuradhapura and Mahagama. 
The road between these two places ran through Cetiyagiri (now 
Mihiiitale), Kacchakatittha (Magantota) or Vaddhamaiiakatittha 
(known also ))y the names Sahasaatittha or Dahastota and Assa- 
ma^dalatittha), Mahiyangana (modem Alutnuvara), Dighavapi 
and Guttahalaka (Buttala). This road also served always as a 
military route.® There is no doubt that there were on this road 
many places of habitation though much of the road lay across 
desolate jungle (antardmagge agdmakdraMe).^ 

Anuradhapura and the surrounding districts within a radius 
of about 60 or 70 miles seem to have been well populated. 
Pandukabhaya in his military campaigji against his uncles in 
order to subjugate the border districts {paccantogdma) is reported 
to have withdrawn as far south as Dolapabbata (supposed to be 
the modern Dolagalavela) in the Bintanna district.® Thus at 
least the districts between Anuradhapura and Dolapabbata were 
well populated.® 

The districts to the west and north-west of Anuradhapura, the 
area where some of the earliest villages were established, were also 
well populated. There were four roads connecting the capital 
with four famous sea-ports situated along the coast between north 
and west —namely, Mahatittha (Matota or Mantai, near Mannar), 
Jambukolapattaiia in the north,^ Gonagamapattana (on the 

1. Mhv. xix, 54. 2. Hid. xix, 64* 

3. Rsv. II, pp. 45 - 48 ; 49 - 51 ; 61 - 63; 84; 114; Mhv. xxv, 6-7 Geiger, 
Mhv. tr, p. 165, n. 3. 

4. Rsv. II,p. 173. 

5. Geiger : Mhv. tr. p. 289. 

6. Mhv. x,27ff. 

7. Mahinda relates to Deviuempi^a-TisRa the story of the subduing 
of the I^agas by the Buddha at this place. (Mhv. xix, 35.) This shows 
that Jambukolapatt&na was in Nagadipa. The story referred to is the 
Buddha's second visit to Nagadipa found in the Mhv. 144-70. 
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eastern coast ?), and the sea-port at the mouth of the Maha- 
kandara river (probably in the north). The last three have not 
yet been definitely identified. The localities round these sea¬ 
ports were without doubt inhabited and the four roads ran 
through many villages, great and small. It is said that when the 
Bodhi-branch was taken from Jambukolapattana to Anuradha- 
pura the procession halted at several i)laces, particular mention 
being made of the village of a brahmana named Tivakka.^ 

Tiiere was another settlement in KalyanI (modern Kalaniya). 
About a century after Devanampiya-Tissa, i.e., in the second 
century B.C., we know definitely that there was a kingdom at 
Kalaniya. Duttha-GamanI’s mother (the daughter of king Tissa 
of KalyanI), the famous Yihara-Mahadevi, came from tliis princi¬ 
pality.^ The liajavaliya''^ says that Yatrda-Tissa, the son of 
Mahaiuiga, Deviinampiya-Tissa’s brother who flcul from Anu- 
radhapnra, ruled in Kiilaniya and built tlie cetiya there. It is 
quite r(5asonal)le to assume that this principality was among 
the earliest settlements in Ceylon. 

The Mahdvamm-Tlhl says that tlie early Aryans who came 
to this Island opened up ne^v settlements in areas where water 
was easily available.^ These were mainly along the principal 
rivers of Ceylon. Anuradhagama and other early gdmas (villages) 
such as Upatissa, Ujjeni, Uruvela and Vijita were on the rivers 
Kadambanadi (Malvatu-oya), Gambhira-nadi and Kala-oya.® 
Then there were settlements along the Mahavali-ganga and the 
Amban-ganga, particularly round about Kacchakatittha (Magaii- 
tota). In the south settlements were distributed among the four 
rivers Kufiabukkan-oya, Ma^ik-gaAga (Kappakandara), Kiiindi- 
oya and Valave-gafiga. Another settlement was along the valley 
of the Kalapi-ganga. Where there was no river water easily 

1. Mhv. xix,37. 

2. /6*d.xxii,12ff. 

3. Rjv.p.17. 

4. MT. p. 261: tasmim tasmim aampanna^salildsaye bhUmippadese game 
nivesayum, 

5. Mhv. vii, 43 ff. 


lOd-B 
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available, large re^servoirs were built in order to make the settle¬ 
ment habitable. Thus there is reference quite early in history to 
tanks built by Anuradha and Pandukabhaya.^ 

This great concern for an abundance of water in reserve proves 
the fact that tlie early settlers (as well as the later Sinhalese) 
depended on agriculture as their main source of livelihood. The 
Mahdxmmsar reports that Pandukabhayu’s uncle Girikanda-Siva 
cultivated an area of PK) kartsas (about 8(K) acres). Harvesting 
was reckoned a great festival in which e\'eryone took part, high 
and low alike. Pali (later knowji as Su\anna-Pall), the beautiful 
young daughter of Girikanda-Siva, went herself 1o the field in a 
waggon or palaiujuin (ydna) with her retijnie, carrying food for 
her fat her ajul t he reaj)ers.^ 

As usual wilii agricultural people, tlie early settlers sujqjle- 
men ted agriculture with cattle-breeding. Pu-rticular nj<uition is 
made of herdsmen (gopdlakd) living in a village nam(*d Dvara- 
niandala. This village which was near Miliintale* seems to have 
been comjKised mainly of herdsmen.*' ()i‘.e of the most trusted 
servants in the liouse of .DlghagrimanJ and (Uinmada-) Citta w'as 
a herdsman named Citta (gopaUikatp Cilt(im)}* There is no doubt 
that cattle-br(H?ding w’as one of the most j) 0 ]>ular occupations in 
the villages in t he early days, as it is even today. 

Hunting seems to have l)een as iiu]>ortant as agriculture or 
cattle-breeding. It was natural that living in villages scattered 
in the jungle the inhabitants found in hunting a means of liveli¬ 
hood. It w'iis so important that Pandukabhaya is rejwrted to 
have built a line of huts for huntsmen between the Nicasusana 

1. Mhv.ix,Il ;x,85,88. 

2. /5irf. X, 29-3J. 

3. It is interesting in this connection to recall Suddhodana’s vappa- 
marigala^ “sowing festival”, wbich was held as a great event. Even the 
little Prince? 8iddhartha was taken to the field for the occasion. Perhaps 
the events connected with agrioulturc were held as festivals by Sakyas as 
by the Greeks and the Romans; Girikanda-Siva, too, was a Sakya, having 
family oonnections with Suddbodana(Mhv. vii, 18 ff.). 

4. Mhv. xxiii,23. 

5. /6id. x,13. 

6. /bid. ix,22. 
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(Lower ceiiiiitery) Hiid Pasiina moiijitaiii.^ Perhaps these hunts- 
men suppliiul meat regularly to the city of Anuradhapura. A 
deity called Vtjadka-deva (God of Huntsmen) i)resided over the 
risky activities of the hunbers.“ 

Parker’* ohsiU'ves that even today Yanniyas, before they set 
out on a iiunting trip, purify themselves on the preceding day by 
bathing in their village tank, then performing a ceremony to 
ejisiire succtsss iii their expedition. This may be a continuation 
of the old VyCHUtmlvva cult of Panduktibhaya's day. 

Roast, meat st^ems t o have been a special delicacy. Often the 
meat was roasted over glowijig eml)ers on the spot after the chase. 
Such a ])rei)aration was called angara-mamm} 

Hunting was not only an occupation for the poor, but it was 
also a po]>ular x>astime for the rich. Thus Ummada-Citta’s 
brotlnus, Pandukabhaya's uncles are reported to have gone 
a-lumt ing iji the Tumbara forest By the time of Devanampiya- 
Tissa limiting had become a great, royal sport. Devanampiya- 
Ti.ssa's bimous ininting expeditions to Missaka-Pabbata (later 
.Mihintale) were conducted as great picnics.® The king used to 
run the distance from the city to the mountain with his men.^ 
Food was taken idong with the }>arty, and tlie king was served 
with food ill th(‘ evening on the mountain.® Hunting was not 
engaged in for killing or food, but for sport (migavam 

kilitnm agd)^. Hence l)evanam})iy«a-Tissa thought it was 


1. Mhv.x,95— Ava&a-pdli vyddhanmn tadd dsi nivesitd, 

2. Jbid.x^HiK 

3. Parker : A ncient Ceijlon , p, 168 ff. 

4. Mhv. X, 14-16. Cf, Bdrdnast-rdjapi angdra-pakkam mamsarn khddiS- 
sdmiii devitp dddija arannam pavigho (VbhA. p. 333). Also a hunter of 
Kohana eats a^gdra-pakkamnmsa (AA. p. 21). 

6. Mhv. x,2. 

6. It is interesting to note here that King Alavaka used to go bunting 
once a week (CBhA. p. 211). Asoka’s R.E. VIII (Shahbazgarhi) says that 
the kings in India before him used to hunt for enjoyment. Mhv. v, 154 
says Asoka's brother Tissa indulged in the sport. 

7. Mhv. xiv,2. 

8. /5*Vi. xiv,24. 

9. 765/. xiv, 1-2. 
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unseemly to kill an unheeding animal {pamattam tarn na yuttam 
vijjhitum) that was browsing in the thicket. He, therefore, gave 
the deer a sporting chance to e8ca})e by twanging his bowstring.^ 

Arts and crafts were probably not much develox>ed because 
the early settlers were engaged mainly in working the land and 
opening new settlements in various parts of the country. It is, 
however, said that the king of Madhura sent “a thousand families 
of the eighteen guilds ’’ during the time of Vijaya.“ Many other 
families that came from Madhura^ helped to imi)rove the country 
and to increase the population. 

There was a famous place called Jcumbhalcura-avata^ (“potter’s 
pit”) during the time of Deviinampiya-Tissa. Perhaps this was a 
pit from wdiich potters obtained clay for tlu^ir industry. 

Mejjtion is casually made of a deity called kamnulradeva^ at 
the time of Devanampiya-Tissa. Kammaradeva may mean 
“God of Smiths” and the sense can be ext(‘nded to mean “God 
of Industries” in general. The ijistitution of Kammaradeva 
sliows that the industry of th<i smith was of great importance at 
the time. This was so because weapons for lamting and also for 
self protection were indispensable to the villagers who lived near 
jungles. 

The Mahdvamsa states that in the tenth year after his coron¬ 
ation Pandukabhaya established village boimdaries in the whole 
of Ceylon.® Most of these villages, as far as the chronicles reveal, 
were called after the names of their chiefs, e.g., Upatissa, Uruvela, 
Rama, Vijita, Rohana, Pandula, and so on. 

There are references also to districts or janapadas that were 
established as early as the time of Vijaya.^ Among the districts 
referred to in the time of Pandukabhaya was one called Girika^^a 


1. Mhv. xiv,3-4. 

L>. /?nd.vii,67, 

3. Ibid, vii, 66. 

4. MBv. p. 84. The boundary of the Mahasima passed along this pit. 

5. Ibid, p. 84. The shrine of Kammaradeva was situated to the right 
of NIcasusana. 

6. Mhv. X, 103. 

7. /6td. vii,46. 
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desa. This was given by Panduvasudeva to his son Girikanda- 
Siva,^ who drew his revenues therefrom.^ Pandukabhaya, when 
he became the king, approved this earlier grant and allowed 
Girikanda-Siva, who w^as his maternal uncle and father-in-law, 
to enjoy it undisturbed.^ 

Ill pre-Buddhist Ceylon there do not seem to have been kings 
in the proper sense of the ivord, and no central government w hich 
co-ordinated the different local or provincial goverjinients. It 
was not possible to maiidain constant and regular contact betw een 
Amiradhapura and Mahagama or Kalyanl, as the means of 
communication were very limited. Therefore the chiefs of the 
different localities became automatically the rulers of those 
provinces. Little or no information is found about the details 
of this local government. But it is quite justifiable to say that 
there was a system of Village Committees or Local Bodies which 
managed the affairs of villages satisfactorily. 

8, Paranavitana says that numerous cave inscriptions of the 
pre-Christian centuries contain the names of private donors to 
whom the title parunuika is prefixed. The Sanskrit Pramukha 
(Pali pamukha), of which parnmaka is a corruption, was the 
designation by which the head of a guild or corporation w as known 
in ancient times. Another of the conunonest royal titles of early 
Sinhalese kings, GdmanT, is the same as the Vedic Grdmani, the 
headman of a village cor}>oration. On the analogy of these, he 
conjectures that Jeta (Jettlia) occurring in inscriptions was also 
of similar origin, and meant the head of a corjioration or alderman. 
On this point Paranavitana observes : “These names are also of 
interest in giving us an idea of the notions of kingship prevailing 
in those early days. If the ethnology of these words tells us 
anything, the early kings of Ceylon seem to have been the leaders, 
though hereditary, of popular assemblies ; and when, later, they 
assumed the role of absolute monarchs, the old names, now 
meaningless, continued to be used as person.al iiaMues. It is also 
possible that the kings of Ceylon were not of Ksatriya but Vai^ya 

1. Perhaps Siva was his name. Girikan(}a was pre-fixcd because he waa 
the lord of the place. 

2, Mhv. x,2P. 

3. Ibid, X, 82. 
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origin, though they professed to belong to the Ksutriva cnst(^ 
Some of the most famous among the royal families of India during 
historic times were of Vaisya origin. 

In j>r(^-Buddhis1 Ceylon before D(‘\rina]nj)iya-Tissa tliere was 
no })ro]HU* eorojuition of kings. IVrha.]>s t he early kijigs, wIjo were 
more or less])r()vin(‘ial chiefs ot gamntjIsMiKi 3U> idea of a eo))i]>l(‘tc 
royal coronation. But tliay had a simph^ c-erejnojiy whicl) ,serv(‘d 
as a consecration when they assumed author!ly Jis rulers. A\'e 
have a glimpse of this cerennmy iji tlie short account of Bandii- 
krddiaya’s accession to the throne as given in llie Mahavtnnsd.^ 

Pandukabhaya ordered the chalin, or tin* Stat(^ Umbndla of his 
uncles, to be brought, and he had it purifuMi. bvAvaslnjii: it in a 
natural lake (jdtassare) in Annradha])ura. Then he ha-d it ]vla.c(‘d 
over him and solemnized his owji coronation with the water of 
the same lake, while lie himsidf consecrated Siivanna-Pali, liis 
S])ouse, as (pieen. This passage indicates that the sanne State 
Umbrella had been used earlier by his uncles in cojmection with 
their coronation, loo. 

One of the most important elemmits of tin* eojisecration was 
that the king should have a maideti of 1 tie Ksatriva. caste as his 
queen at the time ot tlie ceremony. Aft(U‘ t he ministers of \‘i java 
had estaldislu'd various settlements, th<*v (‘xquessed tlu^ir desire 
to consecrate, him their king, but the prince refus<*d to do so 
ujiless and until a maiden of the Ksatriva caste was consi^crated 
queen at the same time. His ministers had to send ambassadors 
to Madhurii in South India to secure a royal maiden for the 
purpose.^ His successor PanduMlsudeva, too, did not wish t o Ik* 
consecrated till he obtained a Ki^itriya maiden as quceji.'* Th<*se 
incidents show that a royal maiden was n mac fjua 7}(m for a 
king’s corojiation. 

The Mahdvamm-Tllxd^ definitely states tluit it was Asoka 
w’ho introducc^d the proper form of coronation into Ceylon. Soon 
after his succession Devanamj>iya-Tiss4i sejit various valuable 

1. E.Z.lIT,p. 123. 

2. Mhv.x, 77-78. 

3. /6id. vii, 40-50. 

4. viii, 17. 

5. MT.p.306. 
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gifts to Asoka at Pataiiputm. Asoka in his tiirji was in difficulty 
in choosing a fittijig gift for his royal friend in Cf^ylon. On 
inquiry from the Sinhalese ambassadors, h(' gath(*.red that in 
Ceylon there was ju) coronation ceremony Jis such, except that 
the king wielded authority with a “new staff’'.^ Asoka therefore 
decided to sejul his friend all the requisiles for tlie complete 
coronation. So he sent “a faji, a diadem, a sword, a parasol, 
shoes, a turl^an, <‘ar ornaments, cliains, a jhtcher, yedlow sandal¬ 
wood, a set of garnumts the.t had no need of eleajising, a costly 
na])kiji, luigucjit brought by Ihe nagas, red-coloured earth, water 
from the h‘i,ke Anotatta, and also water from the Gang<\s, a s]>iral 
sh<‘ll wimling in auspicious wis<‘, a maiden iji tlie flower of 1 k*.t 
youth, ut(‘nsi]s as golden })latters. a, cosily litter, yellow emd 
eiidilic myrobida^'iS enid jvrecious ambrosieJ Jjealing lierbs, sixty 
t iiiK^s rine hii-udred waggoii loatls of mouii1aiieric(' brouglit tJiither 
l>y ]>arrois, juiv, jdl iLal was needful for consecrating a kij'.g. 

On their retnni 1li(' Sinhalese mijiisters eonsecrated Devanam- 
])iya~Tissa for ilie second time with full ctu'eniojiy accordijig in 
the ijislructions gi\ (Mi by Asoka, 

]ji this coiinecliou it seems r<‘asonalde to believe- tliough 
jK)thing to that effecl is recorded in ilio chronicles or (‘Isewliere — 
that ti)(‘ hoiiorific term "Dcrdnuiupiifd" wiis also conferred by 
Asoka as a:i imperial honour uj>o]) the kijig of C(‘ylon, whose 
jiame was only Tissa. No king in Ceyloji before Devanampiya- 
Tissa seems to have used this j>refix. 

Dca(7nr/?/^p/?/u,‘ tlie beloved of the Gods’', w’as a title used by 
kings in India even Ix fore Asoka, and it can be rendered freely 
into modem English j;-s “His Majesty”. Asoka’s Koek Edict 
VIII says : Atihratam ataram devdnamjmya rihura yatra nnma 
nikramisu. B. M. Barua renders this into Englisli : “In the ages 
gone by, the hings^ wejit forth on pleasure-tri])8,”’'’thus taking the 

1. Act annam ahhisekaparikdram nurna atthi, keralam navayafthiya eva 
kira so rajjam kdreti (MT. p. 300). 

2. Ueiger’n Mhv. tr. xi, 28-32. For a fuller description sec MT. p. 304. 

3. Mhv. xij 41. For further details see MT. pp. 305-0. 

4. The italics are mine. 

5. Inscriptions of A soka , 11, p. 186. 
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word 'devdnampriya" to mean simply ‘kings’.^ Mookerji 
prefers to translate the word as 'Their Sacred Majesties’.^ 
This shows clearly that the title "Devdnmnpiyci was also used 
by Asoka’s predecessors. The usage seems to have been conti¬ 
nued, for Asoka's grandson Dasaratha himself uses the title in the 
Nagarjuni Hill cave ijiscriptioii.* 

The assumption appears justifiable that when Devanam- 
priyadarsi (Asoka) sent his gifts along with his spiritual message 
to Tissa of Ceylon, he also conferred u])on his friend the title of 
Devdndmpriya as a mark of iinperia 1 recognition. 

After Devanamiuya-Tissa, many kings of Ceylon such as 
Saddhii-Tissa (77-59 B.C), Lajji-Tissa (59-50 B.C.), Mahaculika 
Maha-Tissa (17-3 B.C.), Kutakanna-Tissa (16-38 A.C.) and 
Mahamiga (556-559 A.C.) used the tille Devdnampiya as an 
honorific.^ 

In the king’s court were ministers, annmg whom the purohita 
(royal chaplain) was cliief. Vijaya’s puroJnta was Upatissa 
(UpatLsso purohito) who is re]>orte<l to have built ITpatisi a-gama.* 
The fact that after \'ija}'a’s death the seal- of government w^as 
moved from Tambapaimi to TTpatissa-gama, and that the 
government w^as administered from there*, till the arrival of 
Panduvasndeva'"* shows that the purohita was the most important 
and influential of all ministers. The purohita was usually a 
brahmana. Pandiikabhaya appointed as his purohita Can da, 


1. p. 150. 

2. See Mookerji: op. cit. pp. 12,1.50 n. 4. 

As time went on, tke title seems to have been regarded as a specific title 
of Buddhist kings and attempts were perhaps made by non-Buddhists to 
ridicule it. "J'hus the Siddhdntakaumudi says : JJf vdndtHpriya iti ca murkhe 
{Siddhdntakaumudiy Bombay, 1929, p. 213). Mookerji thinks that “a title 
wldeh was complimentary during the Nandas, Mauryas and 8unga» sviffcTs 
a deterioration in sense under later Brahmanical prcjndi(!e against the most 
distinguished Buddhist monarch!” But Barua does not endorse this 
remark. He says : “The derogatory sense came into the head of Bhat-teji 
Hikshita and otlu.TS not out of any sectarian prejudice- against Asoka for 
when they suggested it they had not any tradition before them as to the 
employment of fJevdnatnpriya as a royal title associated with the name of 
any ancient king, particularly Asoka”. See Mookerji’s A.soka, pp. 108-9 
and Barua’s Jrutcriptions of Asoka, II, pp. 219-220. 

3. E.Z.l,pp.58,142,144, 148;/Wd. Ill,pp. 1.54,150. 

1. Mhv.vii,44. 

5. viii,4. 
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Bon of his teacher Pandola the brahmin/ Devanampiya-Tissa 
had a brahiriiii chax>lain who accompanied the king’s nephew 
Arittha on the embassy to Asoka.“ 

Apart from tlie king who was the head of all the people, 
society in pre-Buddhist Ceylon can be divided into two s(ictioiis : 
religious and secular. There were various religious ])odic‘S and 
they enjoyed ro}^al jjatronage.^ The secular section of society 
was divided, as i^sual, into four main groups : tJie ksatriyas oi 
ruling class, the hrahmanas or learned priestly class, farimus and 
herdsmen who can be iocluded in the \'aisyaconiniunity, ai.d 
candalas or those of low' caste who were employed in nn^nial w ork. 
Mention is also made of various guilds members of wl-ich belonged, 
most probably, to difierent sub-castes/ 

The hrahmanas W(*re wealthy and learned, and they formed 
the most influential and rcsi>ected community in \hv. xillages. 
They were also teacliers and w'ere cojisulted by the }>eo])le. The 
Mahdvamm mentior s that the hrahmanas well-versed in nianiraa 
declared that Citta’s son w'ould slay all liis uncles for the sake of 
the kingdom/ Pandukabhaya w'as entrusted by his mother t.o a 
brahmana named Pandula who was werdthy and w^(dl-\'ersed in 
the Vedas {hhogavd vedapdrogo). It was this bnllimana who 
trained Pandukabhaya in the arts and sciences necessary for a 
king, and ultimately gave him wealth sufficient to raise an army 
to fight his enendes.® The procession that brought the brajich of 
the Bo-tree from Jambukolapattajia js reported to have stopj>ed, 
on its w'ay to Aiiuradliapura, at the entrance t-o the village of the 
brahmana Tivakka (Tivakkassa hrdhmanassa gdmodrdre)!^ 

This halt is particularly referred to by name, whereas other 
halting places are just mentioned as "‘several other j'laces”, 

1. Mhv. x,79. 

2. yM.xi,20. 

3. A discuHsion of this will be found in the next chapter. 

4. The duties of these castes were not dividefl into w ater-tight compart ¬ 
ments. For example, Pandukabhaya’s uncle, Girikanda-Siva, wito was a 
ksatriyn, is reported to have cultivated a hundered karuas. 

5. Mhv. ix, 2. 

6. Ibid. X, 19-26. 

7. Jbid.xiXySl. 
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without specific nmiies {(hflarsn fesy fesv ca). AjhI tli<^ hnihinana 
Tivakka is specially mentioned among the distijiguished visitors 
who attended the Bodhi festival at Anuradha])iira.^ One of eight 
Bo-sajdiiigs was also planted in his village." Reference has 
aln^ady been made (\‘i.rlier ij) tliis chajder to the otlier castes and 
the main particulars available about tlnmi, such as the occu]>- 
ations. 

There were two W(‘ll-known festivals iji ]>redhiddhist Oevlon, 
botli of which were lieM on the full moon day of the mojith of 
Jettha (May-Jime)."^ One of these, was a water-festival (saliln- 
kilitam). This was cliiefiy jiieant for t he ]n'f>ple. A wate^-festi^ al 
in th(‘ mojith Jettha is referr<‘d to in 11 h‘ liasarahiat^ having 
been held even diirijig the tinu*. of Duttlia-OnmanT who himself 
took ]»art in it. The nK)])1i) <){Jetth(t is in the lif)t s(‘ason and tiie 
choice of date musl llun-efore have b<'eij welcome. The other 
festival was a hunt (ndfpirant) in which too i]i(‘ king joined as 
was discr.ss<‘d I'liat bsstivals wtu'c ludd in connectioji 

with agricultural activities h,-is a.lready b<*eji nienlioi'.ed. 

There is no n^bu'tmce to any literary aeti\ ities in ]>re-Hiiddliisi 
Ceylon, nor have any iiiseinplions before' the third (*eiitury R.C. 
been discovered so f:ir. But exlueation was not neglecte'd, at 
least among the ruling classe.'. ajul amemg bralimins. Mention 
is made of the ediiealion of Jhuuhikabhaya uneh'r the brahman 
Pandnla who lived in a vilhige^ knejwn afteu' his name to the south 
of the city. He is rej>orteel to have* taught the arts (sijypa) io 
his se)ii Cajiela and T'anelukabhavii.''^ No mention is luade* of 
other ]>upils anel we^ are^ left iji doubt Jis 1e) whetluT he was the 
head of a school. 

The early Aryans who settled in Lanka were Jiot altogether 
'Cut off from their kinsmen in India. Ceylon was se) closely and 
intiTuately connecteel witli Inelia that every givat change that 
took place in the main continent — wliedher ]>olitical, social, 

Mhv. xix, 54. 

Ifnd. xix, 61, 

I hi ft. xiv, 1 ; MT. p. 32U 
II, p. 

iMhv. X, 20-2:*.. 
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economic or religious—influenced considerably the life of the 
people of Ceylon. The narrow stretch of water between Talai- 
mannar and Dhanuskodi was no hindrance to regular communi¬ 
cation between the two countries, and India with a motherly 
affection was always ready to come to Ceylon’s help, though in 
later times greedy rulers from South Jndia plundered the Islajid 
from time to time. 

Cordial relations between the two coimtries existed from the 
earliest times. Vijaya (483-445 B.C.) and his men obtained as 
their wives maidejis from Madhura in the Pandya country in 
south India.^ The kiaig of Madhura is reported to have sent to 
his son-in-law a thousand families of eighteen guilds in addition to 
elephants, horses waggons and craftsmen.” Vijaya contiiiiied to 
maintain cordiality by sending such gifts as valuable pearls tn liis 
fatlier-in-huv.^ His Jiephew Panduvasudeva who succeeded him 
married a Sakyan princess from north India.^ Later on, her 
brothers came to Ceylon and established settlements in various 
parts of the Island.Pandukfibhaya, evidently the greatest 
kijig of j)re-Buddhist Ceykm, w^as the grandson of Dighrtyu, one 
of tlie six Sakya princes who came from north. Lidia.It was 
through Paiidukiibhaya that the Sinhalese kings traced their 
descent to the Sakya clan to which the Buddha belonged." 

The relatiojis bet>veen ancient India and Ceylon reaciuMl their 
higliest point during the time of Devanainjiiya-Tissa. Asoka’s 
fame as a great and powerful emjniror sjiread far and wdde from 
north to south and from east to west. The emjieror extejided his 
good works even to the dominions of other kings. We saw in the 
last chapter that Asoka’s activities in sociid welfare and medical 

1. Mhv. vii , 48-68 ; 69-72. 

2. /fetd. vii, 66-57. 

3. /6id. vii,73. 

4. viii, 18-27. 

6 . 

6. Ihid. ix, 13-27. 

7. A prince named Lamani Mibind who ruled Rohana traced his descent 
to Pandukabhaya (EZ. Ill, p. 222). Mabinda IV traced his descent to 
Pandukabbaya and to Suddbodana, thereby claiming bis connection with 
the Sakya race (EZ. Ill, p. 227). 
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services included Ceylon,^ and that his Dharma-vijaya was 
successful in this Island. This means that he won the hearts ef 
the people of Ceylon, not through the force of arms, but through 
his cultural, social and religious activities. Further the emperei 
says tliat even the countries to which his envoys did not go 
followed liis injunctions. 

We have already spoken of the friendly relations that existed 
betwecji Devanampiya-Tissa and Asoka and the excljange of 
courtesies between them. This cordiality on the part of the 
Sinhalese ruler was evidently due to the benefits which his coun¬ 
try received from Asoka, and the admiration in w^hich Asoka’s 
achievements were held. The culmination of these exchanges 
was reached when Asoka, in acknowledging the valuable i)reseBts 
sent from Ceylon, made arrangements for Devanampiya-Tissa's 
coronation and sent a message requesting the King of Lanka to 
become a Buddhist, even as himself became a follower of the 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sahglia.^ 

1. On the identification of Tambapanni with Ceylon see above p. 10,n. I. 

2. Mhv. xi, 34-35 ; X)pv. xii, 6-7. But another account of Asoka in 
the Dpv. does not say that he asked Devanampiya-Tissa to accept Bud¬ 
dhism. It simply says that Asoka informed Devanampiya-Tissa that he 
(Asoka) worshipped the Buddha, Dhamma nad Sangha. (Dpv. xi, 35-36.) 
This can be taken as an indirect suggestion. 

There is a story in the Suttanipata-Aiihakatha which has striking simi¬ 
larities with the Mahdvamaa story. King Katthavahana of the north and 
the king of Benares were great fiiends who had never met, as was the case 
with Asoka and Tissa. Once Katthavahana sent his friend in Benares some 
priceless robes. The king of Benares, finding it difficult to choose a gift 
more valuabh^ sent a message of truth. At that time lived the Buddha 
Kassapa. The king of Benares sent a message to Kat^thavahana saying that 
the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha had appeared in the world. When 
Katthavahana received this message he desired to go and see the Buddha, 
but his ministers and his nephew stopped him, and went themselves to see 
the Buddha, (Devanampiya-Tissa's nephew also went to Pat^l^P^tra*) 
By the time they went to Benares, Kassapa Buddha had died, and they 
weie disappointed. But the bhikkbus advised them to take refuge in the 
Triple Gem, etc. Except the king's nephew all the rest became monks. 
The nephew took paribhogadhaiu, the Buddha's dimmrmkaraka and a 
bhikkhu well versed in the Dhamma and Vinaya and delivered the message. 
King Katthavahana visited the thera, heard the Dhamma, built a vihara, 
erected a cetiya, planted a Bodhi tree, took refuge in the Triple Gem, 
observed the Five and the Eight Precepts, gave alms, and ultimately wa 
bom in the deva-world. (SnA. p. 469 fF.) 
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The king of Ceylon furthermore in accordance with the request 
of his imperial friend in India, held a second coronation ceremony. 
This act was perhaps a gesture both of intimate friendship as well 
as an admission of Asoka’s supremacy and inhuence even over 
Ceylon. The friendship thus begun between the two countries 
ultimately led Asoka to send his own son Mahinda and his 
daughter Saiighamitta as missionaries to establish Buddhism in 
Ceylon.^ 

1. The frequency of intercourse between the two countries allows us 
reasonably to infer that India and Ceylon had a sea-going fleet as early as 
the third century B.C. See also Mookerji: op, cii, p. 36. 
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PKE-BUDDHIST CEYLON II: religious conditions 

Before Buddhism came to Ceylon in the third century B.C,'*' 
there was evidently no national or state religion systematically 
organized iji the Island. To take the view of Hiuen Tsiang, “the 
kingdom of Hiuhala formerly was addicted to immorti.1 religious 
worshi})”.^ We can get a glimpse of this “immoral religious 
worship”—primitive animistic cults—if we examme the chro¬ 
nicles carefully. 

There are references to supernatural beings, yal^sas and 
yaksinis in the Vijaya legend, but no mention is made of any 
form of worshi}) or cult till we enter the jieriod of Paijdukabhaya 
in the fourth century B.C. From the account of Pandukabhaya’s 
manifold activities in the chronicles we can get some idea of the 
forms of worship that were prevalent at the time. Pandukabhaya 
seems to have followed the ancient custon of the kings of India 
and Ceylon ajid jiatronized with equal liberality and impartiality 
cults and religions in vogue in his day. But we are at a loss to 
discover what his owm particular form of faith was. Perhaps he 
had no particular inclination towards any, and found one form of 
belief as good as another. 

The worship of the yaksas seems to have been a popular and 
prevalent cult. Immediately after Paiidukabhaya’s accession 
he is reported to have settled the Yaksa Kajavela on the east side 

♦There is a valuable paper on Pre-Buddhist Religious Beliefs in Ceylon 
by S. Paranavitana in JRAS. (OB), Vol. XXXI, No. 82, pp. 302-327, 
to which references are made in this chapter. 

1. Hiuen Tsiang: Bk.XI,p.246. (But the author did not come to 
Ceylon.) 
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of the city/ and Yaksa Ciltaraja at the lower end of the Ahliaya 
tank/“ Hejiry Parker thiiikH that these two yaksas were two 
})roiiiiiient chiefs of the V'iiddas wdiose authority and influence 
‘‘the politic king found it advisable to recognise/’, and he suggests 
that “his political sagacity in this respect doubtless saved the 
country from many years of bloodslied and in.security, and 
cojiverted the V^addas into ])eaceable inhabitants devoted to 
his interests”.® This is an exanj 2 )le of the rationalizing ten¬ 
dency to explain away the yaksas referred to in the chronicles 
as aborigines wdio inhabited the Islsu'd b.efore the Aryans 
invaded Ceylon. 

But there is no reason to fight shy of the. facts. The Mahd- 
vanmi d(dinit(dy says that Citta and Kalav(‘la, the two trusted 
servants of Uinmnda-Citta, were murdered by the princes 
l)ecau8e thay w’ould not agree with the treacherous plot of her 
brothers, and were reljorn as yaks4i.s and that both of them kept 
guard over the child Pandukribhaya in the mother’s W’omb/ It 
was the same two v^kse-s, Citta and Kala\ela, whu saved the 
babe Pandukilbhaya from th.e fatal hands of his uncles by showing 
them a wild boar to divert tlieir attention and thereby giving a 
chance for the servant-maid to run away w ith the I asket in which 
the baby was being carried.^’ 

This sliows that tlic yakv^s Cittaraja ajul Kalavela were 
neith(*,r two chief of the aborigines or Vaddas, nor any beings 

1. Kfijjivcla’s shniit* (‘ontiniuHl. at It'asf, up to Ujc fourth century A.C. 

King Maliascna is said to have built a ifiupa <»n this fipt)t — Kdlavelaka- 
yakkhu,\.s(i Ihupan at hlrayi. (MJjv. xxxx ii. 44.) 

Getiyas iiko Udenn, Gotaniaka, Suttainba, Jiahuputta, Sarandada and 
Capala in Vcsfili (1). II, ]>• 72), Anandu (Viiya in Bliogagama (I). II, p. 77) 
and Aggalnva Cetiya in Alavi (SnA. p. 301) were shrines originally dedicated 
to various yaksas after whose names the celiyas were called. But later, 
during the time of the Buddha, viharas were built for the Master on the 
spots of these oetiyas, and were used to be called after the original names 
(AA. pp. r>50, 701, 784 ; SnA. p. 301). The Buddha himself refers to 
ctiiyaH in general that were scattered throughout the land. (M. 1, p. 21; 
Dbp. xiv, 10.) Ceiiyas were usually regarded as places where deities and 
yaksas resided, and people madi*- ofl’erings at these ghirnes in order to get 
help in their dihiculties. 

2. Mhv.x,84. 

3. Ancieni Ceylon^ p. 2t’i. 

4. Mhv. ix, 22-23. 

6. /6*d. x,l-5. 
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actually known to Pa^dukabhaya, but that they were spirits of 
the dead existing in the imagination of the people, like the yaksas 
and the spirits living even today in the imagination of the 
superstitious. 

Here it is necessary to discuss, along with the yak^ cult, the 
ancestor worsliip or the veneration of the spirits of the dead which 
existed in x>re-Buddliist Ceylon in common with other pri¬ 
mitive cultures.^ Paiidukabhaya and the ])eoxde of his day seem 
to have had the notion that faithful and devoted j)ersons after 
their death were reborn as yaksas and continued to watch over 
the iiiterests of their former friends and patrons. Citta and 
Kalavela were two such. In the same way Citta, the faithful 
servaiit-maid of Pandukabhaya’s family, was also reboni as a 
yaksinl. Pandukabliaya is reported to have lodged this yaksini 
at the south gate of the city out of gratitude to her for having 
been }ieli)ful to him in her j)reviou8 birth.^ 

These instances show that there was a belief that the dead 
were sometimes reborzi as yaksas and yaksinis and, that they 
came to the lielx> of their dear ozies in moments of need. This 
beli(jf w’as current in ancient India before, and even after, the 
Buddha.^ Mahinda is re])orted to liave preached on the second 
day of his arrival iji Ceylon the Petavatthu and the Vimdnavatthu, 

1 See B]RE.: Ancestor Worship and Cult of the Dead. 

2, Mhv. X, 85. 

The term yakm denotes superhuman beings worthy of respect, somewhat 
-lower than the devas. In early Pali literatuie the term is applied to the 
Buddha (M. II, p. 39) as well as to Sakka, the king of devas (M. I, p. 256; 
D. II, p. 169) and also to other devas (D. II, 165). The pious king Bim- 
bisara was born as the Yakkha Janavasabha (D. II, p. 123 ff.). It is possible 
that the term yakga was applied, by an extension of meaning, also to some 
pre> Buddbistio tribe of human beings, aboriginal to Ceylon. These humans 
would then be regarded as the descendants of people who, after their death, 
were reborn as non-human yaksas. The latter were worshipped and, may¬ 
be, sacrifices were also offered to them. The worshippers too thus came 
to be called yakMs by a transference of the name to the worshipper 
from the worshipped. As time went on (it may be conjectured) not 
only the name, but some of their supernatural powers were also transferred. 
Compare with this the fact that the word ddsa or dasyu in the Pgveia 
was applied to non-Aryan aboriginal inhabitants as well as to evil 
demons, besides alio to rSksasas (HlL. I, p. 78). See also O. H. de A. 
Wijesekera : The Philoeophical Import of Vedic Yakw and Pali Yakkha 
in UCR. Vol. I, No. 2 (November, 1943), pp. 24-33. 

3. See Jatakas 512, 544, 545. 
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two BudcDiist texts dealing; with the spirits of il.e doad.^ This, 
perba})s, indicates that Mahiiida, at the very be of his 

missiojiary activities here, thought of Mdiiiiii g the iieji,rts of the 
people by appealiiig to tlieir sejitiiiiejits tliroiigh a sennoii which 
they coiild easily ujiderstaiid e.jid appreciate. 

Ancestor worshi]v is “ojie of tlie great branches of the religion 
of mankind. Its principles are not difficult to underset and, for 
they plainly keep lip tlie social rehvliors («f the liv iiig world. The 
dead ancestor, now }>aBse(l into a deity, simply gi>e8 on protecting 
his own family and receiving suit luid service from them as of old; 
the dead chief still watcltes over his own tribe, still holds his 
authority by iielping friends and Jjarming tmemies, still rewards 
the right and shari>ly punishes tlie wrong.”“ This lielief has 
persisted in Ceylojj down to modern times in tlie form of the 
Bandcira-cidt, the veneration of deceased cliiefs and prominent 
ancestors, Vvliich is jiractised in some parts of the island even 
today. The worshij) of Miiineriya-Deyyo, the spirit of King 
Mahasena (1th century A.C.) who Iniilt the gigajitic tank at 
Minncr/ya, can be. cite<l as an example. Mliagi'^'s bf-lieve that 
some of the dead are reb(*Tn as gevnUi-yali'us (sjiirits living in the 
houses), and they may lie benevolent ('r malevolent according to 
their dispositio.n. The word yitkd (Sinhalese* form of yalkha or 
yaksa) even muong Vilddas is applied to all male deities, whether 
beneficent or otherwise.^ It is welbknown that ('veii today some 
villagers build tiny huts and make offerings then* to the s])irits of 
the dead. 

Thus, it seems correct to assume that Cittaraja and Krijavela 
were not chiefs of the aborigines or Vaddas, but that Paiidu- 
kabhaya in venerating the sjiirits of the dead only followed a 
current popular belief. 

As wo have seen above, Paudukabhaya ]>rovided settlements 
for the Yaksas Kafavela and Cittaraja and also the Yaksini 
(Citta) who was his mother’s servant in her ])revious birth. Im 
addition to these three he also housed the Yakkhini Valavamukhi 

1. Mhv. xiv, 58 ; Smp. (SHB.), p. 47. 

2. ERE.Vol.I,p.425. 

3. Parker: op. cit, p. 134. 


100>F 
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witldn the royal ]precincts and made yearly sacrificial offerings to 
them and to other yaksas.^ Valavamiikhi Avas the title of a 
yaksiiil named Cetiya, who wandered about in the form of a 
marc. Pandukabhaya captured her and subbued her. She was 
greatly helpful to him in his war against iiis uncles.^ That was 
why he housed h(‘r Avithin the roj^al i^recincts with special regard 
and respect.^ 

Thus the Mahavamsa statement that Pandukabhaya settled 
yaksas and yaksinis in different places means only that he built 
shrines or cetiyas for yaksiis and yaksinis who, according to liis 
belief, were beneA^olent and }ielx>ful—just as peojde today build 
devalayas or shrines and make offerings to various deities. 

The Mahdvamm^ says that ‘‘on festival days Pandukabhaya 
sat with Cittaraja beside him on an equal seat, and having gods 
and men to dance before him the king took his })leasure in joyous 
and merry wise.” Further, the chronicle^ says that with 
Kajavela and Cittaraja who were visilde (Kdlavela-Cittehi dissa- 
mdnehi) the king conjointly enjoyed prosj)erity, having yaksas 
and bhutas as his friends ( YaH'ha-bfiuta-sahdyard), 

From these poetically expn'ssed statements, we need not 
understand that the yaksiis appeared in visible fonus, and that 
Pandukabhaya sat with them in j)ublic. Parker thinks that the 
words ‘Kalavela and Citta who were visible’ exhibit “the hand 
of the reverejul historian of the fifth century in this little paren¬ 
thesis’”.® Another i)ossible exjdanation is that perhaps the 
images of these yaksas were placed on equal seats by the side of 
Pandukal)haya to emphasize his majesty and greatness. This 
act of Pandukabhaya’s can easily be appreciated if we take into 


1. Mhv.x, 86. 

2. Ibid, X, 63 ff. 

3. It ia interesting to compare Cittaraja of the Kurudbamma Jataka 
(No, 276) with Cittaraja in the Mhv. The Yakkba Cittaraja was the object 
of a popular cult in ancient India (Jataka No. 276, J. 11, pp. 365-381), 
and also of. the Yakkhin! Assamukh! of the Padaxnanava Jataka (No. 432) 
with Valavamukhi of the Mhv. (J, IV, p. 15ff.). It is equally interesting 
to compare this Jataka with the Sihabahu 8 tor 3 ^ of the Mhv. (See also G. C. 
Mendis: “ The Vijaya Legend,** Paranavitana Faliciiation Volume^ p. 263 ff.) 

4. Mhv. X, 87, 88. 

5. i6id.x,104. 

6. Ancient Ceylon p. 26 n. 1. 
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consideration the ]>riTmtive ideR, of what is known as ‘imitat,i\e 
magic’. “The notion miderlying the ]>raclices of this kind, 
which form a wide class, is that, if we can make the likeness obey 
our will, the original must follow suit”. It is a kind of “belief 
tliat power over the image gave one power over the tiling”.^ 
Tlie statement that he had yaksas and bhutas as his friejids and 
that he had gods and men to dance before him is, in this coimec- 
tion, not surprising. Pandukabhaya was obviously the greatest 
and ablest king of x>re-Buddhist Ceylon. His life was therefore 
surrounded with sui)er-human legends as was the case witli almost 
all tlie great and powerful men of the past. The Buddha and hia 
arahant disciples met devas, yak^s and bhutas quite often ; 
Vijaya conquered yaksas ; Asoka had yak.^s and jiagas as 
servants at his beck and call ; Siri Sanghabodhi subdued a 
dangerous yaksa ; Mahasena challenged the gods; even Sri 
Rahula of Totegamuva, great poet and scholar of the fifteenth 
century A.C., is popularly believed to have had yaksas under his 
control.^ 

Pandukabhaya might even have sincerely ])elieved that he 
had the help of supernatural agents, and therefore built several 
shrines and made provisions for them in grateful recognition of 
their assistance ; and, further, he might have thought it politic 
to impress the people with his majesty and greatness by showing 
them that he had the strength of the yaksas to support him. 

Besides these yaksas, there w'ere several others of less im^ior- 
tance. The Mahdvamsa-Tihd^y borrowing from the Vttara- 
vihdratthakathd, mentions that there was a yaksa named 
Jutindara, and that he was the husband of Cetiya or Valava- 
mukhi, and that he was killed in battle in the city of Sirlsavatthu. 
This yaksa lived on the Dhumarakkha mountain (Udumbara- 
pabbata, modern Di&bulagala) in the eastern part of the Island. 
Nothing more is known of the husband of Valavamukka-yakkhim 
who played such an important part in the story of Pandukabhaya. 

1. See R. R. Marrett: Man in the Making, Ohs. JI and III. 

2 . Alexander the Great is reported to have believed at one stage of his 
life that he was the son not of Philip of Maoedon, but of a god, and that ha 
possessed superhuman powers. 

3. MT.p.289. 
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Pandukabhaya is also reported as having built a house for the 
Yaksa Maheja.^ There are no furtlier details available about this 
deity. But his shrine seems to have continued down to ilie time 
of Devanainpiya-Tissa. For. it is recorded that the elephant 
be^iring the sacred relics that wore to be enshrined in Thupiirama 
proceeded as far as the slirine of Yak&a Mfiheja." There is no 
mention of this shrine later. Per]]a])S it was lost among the Bud¬ 
dhist buildings that arose around Tliuparanui. 

Mention is made of a deity called Kaiinnara-deva, ‘'God of 
Blacksmiths or Industries”, during the time of Devanampiya- 
Tissa.*^ This deity Inas already been discussed in the previous 
chapter. Another deity known as Pura-dova is rnejitioned during 
the time of Duttha-Ga.nianl.'^ This “god }>residing over the 
city ”, though referred to for the first time iji the second century 
B.C., miglit have been in existence evtm earlier. Tliere was 
anotlier yaksa Jiajiied Jayasena residij'g on Arittha»])abbata 
(Riti-gxda) wdumi Gotba-iinbara, one of Dnttl.'a-Gamanl’s generals, 
defeated in a xliiel.^ Then^ w^as a female deity named Pacehima- 
rajinl “West<u*n Queen” wliom Pandukribliaya installed near 
the w'estern gate of tlie city.® We know' nothing about the 
fimctioris of tins d(‘ity.^ 

It is onl)'- natural to expect that Mahinda evercame and 
converted some superhuman beings in Ceylon. Two of his 
colleagues who went as missionaries to other parts of the world 
are reported to have w'on over yaksas and nagas to the Faith. 
Majjhantika Them wdio went to Kiismlra subdued nagas, yakims, 
gandharvi^s and laimbhandas.® Sona who went to Suvan nabhmi 
converted a raksasl.® Although Mahinda came to a country 

1. Mhv. X, 90. 

2 . xvii,30 ; MT. p, 378. 

3. MBv. p. 84. 

4. Mhv, XXV, 87, 

6 . Rsv. II,p. 89. 

6 . Mhv. X, 89. 

7. Paranavitana thinks that this Western Queen was the Queen of the 
Western women mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. (JRAS. CB. Vol. XXXI, 
No. 82, p. 309.) 

8 . Mhv, XV, 11-28; Smp. (SHB), p. 37. 

9. Mhv. XV, 44-45; Smp. (SHB), p. 39. 
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infested with yaki^s and nagas, he is not reported to have con¬ 
verted any of these. But at least the Buddhists of the tenth 
century A.C. seem to have believed that Mahinda converted to 
Buddhism a rakus (rakkhasa, raksasa) who dwelt in the Tissa 
tank. This ‘rakus’ after his conversion is said to have been of 
service to Buddliism and to the world, but nothing is known of 
hislife.^ 

The god Sumana of Samantakuta (Adam’s Peak) is also a 
pre-Buddliist deity. He was, perhaps, originally a yaksa, and 
later on was elevated to the x>o8ition of a deva after his conversion 
to Buddhism by the Buddha during the latter’s first visit to- 
Ceylon. It is worth noting that there is a yaksa named Sumana 
mihe Atdndtiya-sutta. Still later, the god Sumana was sought to- 
be identified with the Mahayana Bodhisattva Samantabhadra.^ 

Even after the Sinhalese were converted to Buddhism they 
desired to continue to venerate their friendly deities. But being 
Buddhists, they did not like to worship a non-Buddhist deity. 
They, therefore, converted these deities to Buddhism and elevated 
them to a higher plane as in the case of Sumana. Such i s the case 
also with most of the other local gods. There may have been 
some minor deities who were not Buddhist, but almost all the 
important deities who survived the introduction of Buddhism 
became Buddliist sooner or later.’’* 

Besides these Yakea-cults, references are found in the chro¬ 
nicles indicating the existence in pre-Buddhist Ceylon of 
tree-worship. Treo-worsliip as a popular cult is mentioned in 
early Buddhist texts, and some trees were termed cetiyas} Even 
in later sculi>ture8 certain trees were included in the category of 

1. K.Z. I,p. 33 ff,; JR AS (CB), Vol. XXX I, No. 82, p. 305. 

2 . CJSc. Section (J. Vol. II, Ft. I, p. 64. (See also S. Paranavitana; 
The. God of Adames Peak, an Artibus Asiae Supplementum.) 

3. It is surprising that there is no mention of a iiaga-ciilt among the 
various beliefs of pre-Buddhist Ceylon. But the unusually respectful 
treatment of the cobra among the Sinhalese villagers even today indicates 
the place that serpents had occupied among the cults in ancient Ceylon. 
The villagers attribute to the cobra intelligence, understanding and a sense 
of justice and fairness not accorded to other serpents. 

4. M. I, p. 21; Bhp. xiv, 10. 
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cetiyas^. In the Indus civilization of Moheujodaro and Harappa 
tree-worshii) features prominently. It is believed that the 
Bo-tTXH! was worshipjjod in Mohenjodaro, too.^ 

In pre-lbiddhist Ceylon we have definite e\'idence of two trees 
wliicli wt;re considered sacred. Oiie of them is the banyan tree, 
wiiich even today is ^on<o*aliy regarded as sacred and tlie abode 
of deities. Pandnkubiiaya is reported to luive settled Vai^ravana 
tlie yak^i Idjig in a Ijanyan tree near the wissterji gate of the cit y.® 
The other sacred tree was the palmyra]). Pandukabhaya settles 
Vyadlia-deva, “god of lumtsmen’' in a ])ahnyrah tree near the 
we8t(*<rn gate of the city.'^ Parker thinks that this god of hunters 
is idejitical witi) the Hill God of the aborigines of South India, and 
tliat the knowledge of him was brought to Ceylon by the first 
comers iji very early lim(‘S.*‘ But except for this one isolated 
example there is Jio proper (‘videjice to show that the palmyrah 
2 ni.lm was ijicluded in the category of Siicred trees. Nor is it 
regarded as a sacred tree among the villagers today.® 

1. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy : History of Indian and Indonesian 

2. 8ir John Marshall : Mohenjo-daro and the Indtis Civilization^ Vol. T, 
p. 03 IT. 

3. Mhv. X, 89. 

4. Vyl^dhadevassa tnlakam, Ivlhv. x, 89. Geiger re;uis vt/udhidf rassa. 
So does Mai ikisckara. Jiut \ yadhadeva, which is adopUvl in the iVIIiv. «“d. 
of Sumaiigala nnU Batu\vantu<lavc% st.ems to be more reasonable when we 
cu) .dder the fact that huntiiig was an important occupation at the time 
and that I'an^ukabbaya had built a lino of huts for hunters —dvdsapdli 
vyddhdnam (Mhv. x, 95). 

5. Ancient Ceylon, p. 177. 

6. Paramu itaria thinks that th(? p.almyra ])alm seems tt> have been 
oonsidetcd s/.cred in ancient iinba during tht. time ot the Buddha, In 
support of tlii.s he qnot thcj instance wdion the (!habb iL'giyas were pr<dii- 
bit<id fr<-in cutting down young pabiiyra palms for liu' j)urpoHe ()f using 
their J;aves I'oJ sand^dr. karanavitana says that people regarded the 
pabnyra palm as having ekindrlynm (dKAS. CB., Vol. XXAJ, No. 82, 
p. 318). iiut this dees n(.t j/fove tljcd any particular sanctity was attached 
to tlie palmyratree, because not only the palmyra but every plant including 
grass, i.uul ucconling to tlie ]H>puh;r belief in ancient India, ekindriyam 
jtvam, ‘‘life with -one-sense-faculty”. At Aggulava Cetiya in Alavi 
bbikkln's cut down trees in order to make houses. (The names of the 
trees are not given.) Th(? expression used in this case is the same : 
ekindriyam namnna sakyaputliyd jivam vihtphessanti ,,. .jivamfinino hi ,... 
manussCi rnkkhasmim (i'acit. p. 39). Bven common grass was regarded 
as having ejeindriyarn jivam “one-s ‘nse-Iife.” 
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Ajwxrt from the cults discussed above there were other 
religious. Parajiavituj^a says that the earliest inscriptions Ijear 
testimony to the presence of brrdimanas iji Ce}'lon just after 
the introduction of Buddliism, and he concludes that they must 
tlier(*fore have lived in pre-lhiddhist Ceylon, too.^ In the 
previous chapter we discussed the role of hrahmai;ias in societv. 
There were sev(ral brahnianic religious iiistitiitioiis in 
Anuradhapure.- a.t th<', time. 

Tiie Mahiibodhinvnim says that a dcvagcha fgod-hous(‘) 'helong- 
ijig 1-0 a brahmalui named Diyavasa was kept to the left ii» 
iiiarking the boundaries of the Mahasima, during the time of 
Devanampiya-Tissa.“ This was, most probably, a devrdaya or 
temple of Brainuanic fjiitiu Among Pandukabl.ieya’s buildings 
in Aiiuradhapura is included a dwelling place for brahmanas 
(hrdJirnana-vaithum) probably an arama oi’ monastery fur 
brahmat^ias. Papdukabhaya is rejxrrted to have also put up a 
building called sotlIiisd:a,‘* The Mahdvamsa~Tikd gives two 
interpretations to the term: One is that it nuians a hall where 
brahmanas utter soKhiv.icana, The other is that it is a hospital.^ 
If we acce})t tlie first interpretation, then it would be a hall 
where brahmanas recited their svastivacana in Anuradliaxmra, as 
early iistlie rv)urtlj century B.C. 

Evidojice is also itvjulable for the existence of the niganthas 
in pre-Buddhist Ceylon, The wwd nigmUha, in early Pali 
literature, denoted a Jaiiia ; ajid Mahavira, the founder of 
Jainism, was call(;d Nigaiitho Nataputto.® Even in the Pali 

1. JRAS. (CB), Voh XXXI. No. 8*2, p. 322, 

2. Mbv.p.Sr). 

3. Mhv. X, 102. 

4. Ibid. X, 102. 

6. MT. p. 2i)6— Sotihi^aki naina hmhmamnam stdthiracmiiirmraniifiold 
gildnamln vd. SvtJili-^vacnmt is a rcljgi<Mis riU- proparat-ory to a sacrifice or any 
solemn o]).seTvaii< e (performed i>y seatiering boiled rice on the gi-oui\d and in¬ 
voking blessings by the repelitii>n of certain also ap])lied lo the fee 

or complimentary prc'serd of flowers, sweetmeats etc., offered to briibmans 
on such occasions). S('c Monicr Willians, Skt.-Eng. Did. s.v. Svasti. 

6 . e.g ,, M. 11, p. 27, Upali-autia. 
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commentaries and chronicles of the fifth century the word 
nigantha is used to mean a Jaina.^ 

There were three well-known niga^thas in Anuradhapura at 
the time of Pandukabhaya, namely, Jotiya, Giri and Kumbha^da. 
Pandukabhaya built a house for the Nigantha Jotiya eastward of 
the Lower Cemetery. The Nigantha named Giri also lived in the 
same locality. Pandukabhaya is reported to have erected a 
devakula (chapel) for Kumbha^^*, and it was known after the 
name of that nigantha.^ The monasteries {assamapaddni) of 
these three niga^thas were in existence even during the time of 
Devanampiya-Tissa, and they were included within the boundaries 
of the Mahasiina.® Perhaps Giri’s monastery was the most 
important and prosperous of the three. The Mahdvamsa-Tika 
says that Khallatanaga’s three nephews named Tissa, Abhaya 
and Uttara who plotted against the king, jumped into the fire at 
this monastery and committed suicide.* We know that the next 
king Vattegamani-Abhaya demolished this monastery and built 
Abhayagiri on the spot. We hear no more of the monasteries of 
niganthas in later times, and there are no archaeological remains 
found to indicate the sites of any Jaina monasteries in Anuradha- 
pura or elsewhere in Ceylon.® The Jaina monasteries were 
probably converted to Buddhist viharas, just as in the case of 
Giri’s monastery in Anuradhapura or the old cetiyas of yaki^s in 
ancient India.® 

There is reason to believe that Saivism also existed in Ceylon 
at the time. Thus the MaMvamsa records that Pandukabhaya 
built a sivikd'SiddJ The Tlkd offers two interpretations of this 

1 . It is only in later Pali literature that the term nigartfha denotes any 
non-Buddhist heretic, e.g., in the Datha. of the )2th century the meaning 
of the term is not definite. Evidently it means a Vahnava (vv. 209, 210). 
But according to v. 155 the niganthas believed in Siva and Brahma as well. 

2. Mhv.x, 97-99. 

3. MBv.p.84. 

4. MT* p> 612 says that the pyre was made on the spot where Abhayagiri 
Dag aba stands now. 

6 . JRAS. (CB), Vol. XXXI. No. 82, p. 326. 

6 . For the possibility of Jainas coming to Ceylon very early see also 
JRAS. (CB), Vol. XX XJ, No. 82, p. 324, and Lewis Rice, Mysore and 
Coorgt p. 3 fF. 

7. Mhv. z, 102. 
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term as in the case of sotthisald. The first is that it was a hall 
where the Sivalinga, the phallus of Siva, was established, and the 
other is that it was a lying -in-home.^ Paranavilana thinks that 
as the terms sivikd and sotthisald are mentioned in company 
with other buildings of a religious nature, the first explanation is 
more plausible.^ If that is so, we have here an example of phallic 
worship in ancient Ceylon. The Mahdvamsa-Tiled says that 
Mahasena (334-362 A.C.) destroyed Sivalihgas everywhere in the 
Island,® which shows that by the fourth century A.C. phallic 
worship was probably widespread.** 

Paribbajakas and Ajivikas, Pasandas and Pabbajitas and 
many other ascetics, known as Samapas, seem to have been found 
in fair numbers in the Island. The Mahdvamsa says that Papdu- 
kabhaya built a monastery for Paribbajakas and a house for 
Ajivikas.® Various Pasapdas and Samapas lived in the area where 
the Nigapthas Giri and Jotiya resided.® From the MaJidbodhi- 
vatnsa we learn that at the time of Devanampiya-Tissa there was 
a monastery {drama) for many Paribbajakas and that it was to 
the left of the Mahasima.^ That the Paribbajakas and Pabhajitas 
were numerous and popular in pre-Buddliist Ceylon can be seen 
from ceitain references to them in the chronicles : The god 
Uppalavappa came to Ceylon in the guise of a Paribbajaka to 
help Vijaya and his followers.® Papduvasudeva also came here 
in the guise of a Paribbajaka.® Bhaddakaccana and her thirty- 

1. Sivikasdid ndma sivaliAga-paliffhdpiia idldf vijdyanagharam vd, 
MT. p. 296. 

2. JR A S. (CB), Vol. XX XI, No. 82, p. 326. 

3. MT- p. 685 —sabbattha LaAkddtpamhi kttdifpbikdnam dlayatn vufdam- 
seivd sivalingddayo ndstivd. 

4. Incidontally, the name of one of Pandukabhaya’s uncles wasGiri- 
kanda>8iva, that is, Siva of Girikanda District, (Mhv. x, 29.) Might 
this be taken as indirect evidence to indicate the existence of ^Jaivism in 
Ceylon at the time? 

5. Mhv. X, 101-102. 

6. /6id.x,98. 

7. MBv.pp. 84-85. 

8. Mhv. vii,6* 

9. viii, 11* 
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two women arrived in this Island robed like nuns ('pahhajitakdra)} 
These would show that Pabbajitas and Paribbajakas were 
known in tlie Island, and tliat they were ])opulHr and enjoyed 
security. 

is made also of a r^dioioiis st^ct called ^i'apasa. Pandu- 
kabhaya is sidd to have built a monastery (assnran) for these 
ascetics beyond the line of huts for iuintsiuen, towards the north.” 
What is meant i)y the term tdpasa is Jiot fjihie clear. Besides 
thes<‘ \a7ious religious sects, it is said that fi\ t‘ Innuh’ed families 
of i.tnvlieal beliefs {micchdditthikyhi) aiv'-o lived towards llie oast 
of th.e line of Inuitsinen/' W'Lat rvas heretical in tlie eyes of the 
people of Painlukribliayahs day in Ceylon is an iiitriyuijig iin/stcry 
to us to-day. 

There was anotl.er cult in ])re']bid(]his1 ceyloji, wind) jicrhe^ps 
may not be included directly in the category of religions lieliefs, 
namely, the cult of astrology. Tlie adoption of the names of 
constellations for persons is a practice whicii goes back to the 
Vedic period. W e find natnes like Roliana a;;<I Anuradha in early 
Ceylon, too. l^ubl'c festivals, called kstmakridd after certaiji 
naksatras (constellations), were also held. The ilaJulvamsa^ sa}'s 
that Pandukilbhaya sat with Cittaraja at tlie time of chana. The 
w^or*i chana (Skt. k}<an't) liere <lenotes a festival lield at an aus])i- 
cious moment. The Mahlmnmi-Tild mentions that the wuiter 
festival at the time of Devanampiya-Tissa also was held under a 
certai i cmistellation.^’ liefenmces to soothsayers and astrologers 
are iiuim^r»>us. Panduvasudevahs arrival was predicted hy 
soothsayers.® So wuis Bhaddaknccaiirds a,nival.'' Bi-rdimanas 
vvell-versed in r,i(Vhtf(tb' declared tliat Citta's s(.m would slay his 
uncles bir the sake of sovereignty.*^ Paudukribliaya consulted 

Mhv. viii, 2-1. 

IlM, X, 96. 

Jhid, X; 100. 

Ihid. X, 87. 
m\ T>. 329. 

Mhv. viii, 14. 

MT. p. 272. 

Mhv. ix,2. 
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astrologers and sootl.sayejs on tLe buildiiig of the city of Anii- 
radhapura.^ When the sooti)sayeTS saw the seats sjnead for 
Mahiiida and other tlieras lliey predicted that the coujitrv was 
conquered by tln'.in ajid that they would be the lords of the lajid.^ 
Pre-Buddliist Ceylcjii i..j,e\v <*. jninilicr of cults iind religious 
beliefs of various ty;'es v.itii u-a ir sn';-.l! gi'on])S of bJiowers in 
different places, jiut there i." :.o t;vidence that ivj.y of them 
was so systeinatieally org;’uni;'< <1 as to be a power in tiie land as, 
we shall set^, was tlie case v. ith ihnidl'jsni. 

1. Mhv. x,75. 

/6iW. xiv-,r.3. 




THE ESTABLISHMENT OF BUDDHISM 


The introduction of Buddhism to Ceylon is attributed to 
Asoka’s son Mahinda who came to the Island about the middle 
of the 3rd century B.C.^ Although tliis may be regarded as the 
official introduction of Buddhism to Ceylon, it is not reasonable 
to believe that information about the Buddha and his teachings 
and the news of the great activites of the mighty Buddhist 
Emperor of India had not reached the Island earlier. We have 
seen that from the time of Vijaya there had been constant inter¬ 
course between the two countries. The Pandyans of South India 
were originally a Ksatriya tribe of Aryans who migrated from the 
Madhyadesa, the scene of the Buddha’s life-long activities.^ The 
Pandyan families that came to Ceylon in the early days would 
naturally have brought some knowledge of the Buddha and hia 
teachings, and some of them might even have been Buddhists. 

We have seen that Asoka’s social activities embraced Ceylon, 
and that his dutas (envoys) probably visited the Island before 


1. Dpv. vii, 18, 19 ; xii, 39-54; Smp. (8HB), pp. 29, 40; Mhv. v, 196; 
xiii,xiv. Hiuen Tsiang says that Buddhism was introduced to Ceylon by 
“the younger brother of Asoka-raja, Maheiidra by name*’. (Hiuen Tsiang, 
Bk. XI, p. 246.) But there is no reason to pay undue attention to this 
statement. Hiuen Tsiang gathered his information by hearsay. Pali 
records are much more reliable. Mahinda came to Ceylon, worked here 
and died here. The people of Ceylon, more than any other nation, would 
naturally have had intimate and authentic information about Mahinda. 

2. PLC. p. 17 ; D.R. Bhandarkar : Carmichael Lectures (1918), p. 9 ff. 
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Maliinda. It i s very likely tliat tliey spoke to tlie people of Ceylon 
about Asoka’s Buddhist activities. H. Oldenberg^ thought, with¬ 
out good reason, that Buddhism was not introduced to Ceylon by 
Maliinda, as related in the Sinhalese chronicles, but spread gradually 
over the Island from the neigh!)ouring Kalihga land. It is strange, 
however, that no mention is made of a single Buddhist edifice 
among tlie religious buildings erected by Pandiikabhaya.^ Both 
Oldenbergand Malalas(‘kora agree*^ that this silence was probably 
due to a natural tendency on the part of Buddhist chroniclers to 
concentrate all attention on Mahir.da and thus connect the 
introduction of Buddlii.^m into Ceylon with the most distinguished 
person conceivable, tlu^ great Asoka. But it is hardly justifiable 
to suggest there was any such conscious effort on tlie part of 
the chroniclers. It may be that althougli Buddhism was known 
to the people and altliough there were even a few Buddhists 
scattere.d in tlie Island, it V'as not necessary bo erect any parti¬ 
cular religious edifice as theie were no bhikkhus to constitute a 
definite religion iiefore. Mahinda’s arrii al.'* 

Maliinda came to Ceylon with four otlier thcras. His purpose 
in bringing th<;m was evidently to confer the uj)asamq>add on 
anyone who desired to get it.^ In Ins party, which was composed 
of seven,® there were two who were his close relations—Sumana 
Samaijera, the son of his sister Sahghamitta, and Bhanduka 
Upasaka, the son of liis mother's sister's daugliter. Their 
inclusion in the party sigidfied, pcrhajis, a particular intimacy 
with and friendliness towards Ceylon. 

The Pali chronicles record that the first meeting of Mahinda 
and Devanampiya-Tissa, who was on a hunting expedition, took 
place on the Missaka-pabbata, now known as Mihiutale, about 

1 . Vinaya Pi/aA;a, intro, p. 1 ff. 

2 . Mhr.x, 96-102. 

3. Vinaya t Intro, p. Hi; PLC. p. 19. 

4. See below, p. 63 ff. 

6 . Mhvg. p. 246, Anujdndmi bhikkhave sahba-paccantime^u anapadesu 
vinayadhojra-paUcamena galena upaaampadaffh See also below, p. 164 flF. 

6 . Dpv. xii, 34-35 ; Smp. (SHB), p. 40 ; Mhv. xiii, 4, 16. 18. 
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eight miles to tlie east of Amiradliapura, on the full moon day of 
the month of Jettlia.^ 

Devanami>iya-Tissa who had already heard of Buddhism from 
his friend Asoka received the Buddhist missionaries with the 
greatest kiiuLiess and regard. During their first conversation, 
Mahiii(hi,in order to gauge the king's intelligence and capacity to 
understand, put to him some questions. This test, which can 
be regarded as the first intelligence test recorded in history and, 
though simple and easy at first glance, required a clear and 
acute mind to answer it." 

Mahinda was convinced that Deviinampiya-Tissa was intelli¬ 
gent enough to understand the teaching of the Buddha, and 
proceeded at once to preach the Culahatthipadopama-sutia to him.^ 

The selection of this sutta by Mahuida for his first sennon was 
very appropriate. The sutta gives a clear idea of the Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sahgha, and describes how one is converted to 
Buddhism and becomes a bhikkhu. It also describes in detail 
the simple and holy life of a bliikkhu, the sublime qualities he 
practises and possesses, the things from which he abstains, the 
various stages of develojnnent of his life and his attainment of 
arahantship which is the final fruit of Buddhism. The sutta 
contains also almost all the i)rincipal teacliings of the Buddha, 
such as the Four Noble Truths. Apart from a general knowledge 
of Buddhism, it was necessary for Mahinda to convey to his host 
who knew notliing about Buddhist practices, an idea of the 
Sahgha and their mode of life, so that the king might learn how 
to treat his new guests. At the end of the sermon Devanampiya- 
Tissa and his retinue expressed their willingness to embrace the 
new faith. ^ 

1. Dpv. xii, 40 ; Smp. (SHB), p. 41 ; Mhv. Xiii 18-“20. It is usual to 
expect all important events in Buddhist history to take place on a full 
moon day, 

2. Mhv. xiv, 16-21; Smp. (SHB), p.46; Dpv. xii, 63. In this connect¬ 
ion it is interesting to remember that Mahinda came fresh from the Third 
Council at which Buddhism was defined as Vibhajja-vdda. Hence Mahinda’s 
interest in the logical and analytical mind. 

3. M. I,p. 186 ;Dpv.xii,53;Smp. (SHB),p.46;Mhv. xiv,22. 

4. Dpv. xii, 64; Smp. (SHB), p. 46 ; Mhv. xiv, 23, 
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Tliere is no difficulty in understanding how liai>py Devrjiain- 
piya-TiSi«a was to receive as his guest the sou of Ins friend Asoka, 
He invited all to Ins capital, but they j>nferred to stay on the 
mountain.^ 

Next morning Mahiiida and his comj)anion8 ciitt^red Ajiuriidha- 
pura. They were received by the king and takeni into the royal 
house. Soothsayers who saw to the arrangements made for 
Mahinda’s exitertaininent predicted complete success for the 
mission.^ Mahinda hinself was convinced that the Sasana would 
be firml}?' established,^ evidently because of the unmistakable 
cordiality of the king’s reception. 

After the meal Mahinda addressed the royal household. He 
selected for the occasion a subject which w^ould appeal to an 
audience mainly composed of the ladies of the king’s house.* 
First he related to them stories from the Petavatthu and the 
VimdnavatthUf two Pali texts which deal with the spirits of the 
dead in the world and in the deva-loha (heavenly world) 
according to their past karma. Tliis must have a 2 )i)ealed to the 
audience already possessing faith in the spirits of the deail,® and 
would have made Buddliism agreeable and acceptable to them. 
It explained their belief in a more satisfactory manner. Mahinda 
ended his sermon by expounding the Four Noble Truths of 
Buddhism according to the Saccasamyutta,^ Here, too, he had 
occasion to show them how dreadful was samsdra, the cycle of 
births and deaths to which they were endlessly subject. 

Other sermons followed in quick succession to ever-increasing 
audiences. The suttas chosen for these sermons are significant, 
particularly in view of the mental attainments and beliefs of the 
listeners. The first was the Devaduta,^ which deals with the 

1. Mhv. xiv,26. 

2 . Mhv. xiv, 53 ; Smp. (SHB), p. 46. 

3. Smp. (SHB), pp. 46-47. 

4. Mhv. xiv, 55-58. 

5. See above, p. 36 ff. 

6 . The last seotion of the Sarfiyutta-nikdya dealing with the Fou* Noble 
Truths. 

7. Mhv. xiv, 63 ; M. Ill p. 191. 
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results of good and bad action ; the misery tliat awaits criminals 
and the doscri]>tions of the tortures of hell. It was designed to 
persuade men to desist from wrong-doing for fear of evil con- 
sequejices.^ Next came the Balajiandiia-sutta^ which teaches 
how tlirougli folly men commit evil suffer therefor both here 
ajid h(^reafier. The wise man, on the contrary, abstains from 
evil, does goorl and attains to happiaiess in both w orlds. The ser¬ 
mons wert' designed to show how' the consequences of actions were 
to be felt- here and now, a3Ld not only in some future birth. 
Mahinda introduced new theme: emphasis w^as laid on the 
moral side of religion as a requisite for a happy life. It brought to 
his audic.u(*cs a new' 's ision, unfolding new horizons of s})iritual 
de\ elopiueul. 

Ou the ]>ressing ijivitation of tho king, Mahinda and his 
companions made tlieir residence iji the royal ])avilion of the 
Mahamegha i)ark which was ‘hieitlier too far nor too jiear the 
city”.^ Devajiampiya-Tissa visited tlie Iheras and impiiitHl how 
they liked the place, and wheji he learnt from Mahinda that it w as 
gf^nial cmd coinfortaide, he offered tlie MahameghaA'ana to tlie 
Sahglia, ]>ouriug v;ater from a vase over the hand of Mahijida as 
a token of the gif ^ 

This gift expressed in a tangible .and \isible form the imier 
religious devotion of the kijig and iissured the material security 
necessary for tlie sjuritual life of the monks. Maliinda therefore 
made ii* }3uldic the most important declaration that Buddhism 
woJiid ]reestablished in Ceylon.® 

Aft(ir tlie Mahameghavana was offered to the Sahgha, Mahinda 
at once set about to plan the headquarters of Buddhism which in 
later times became the famous Mahavihara, the great centre of 
Buddhist culture and learning in the Island, the stronghold of 

1. Bpv. xiii, l-S,bhUim»atiepaput^irn8u, 

2. Mhv.xv,3-4;M.III,p. 178. 

3. Mhv. XV, 8. 

4. /6id. XV, 14-16; 24-25. 

5. Smp. (SHB), p. 48. But Mhv. xv, 26, sa^s that Buddhism "was 
established*’ {patitihiiaitd dtpamhi sdaanasaa). But this does not agree 
with verses 180>181 acoording to which Buddhism would not be established 
till the 4 tmd was fixed. 
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(2) Refectory, Mihintale, 

(The two stone tablets set out the rules and regulations of a monastery and the servants' 
emoluments Mahinda / V, 10th cent.) (p. 52) 
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the Theravada. There is very good reason to believe that what 
later came to be called the Holy City of Aunradhapura was 
originally planned and laid out by Mahinda. Thc^re was no one 
at the time in Ceylon better educated, cultured and refined, more 
widely travelled and better informed than Mahinda himself. He 
had lived in large cities, like Pataliputra, the magnificent capital 
of the Magadhan Enii)ire ; he had seen great monasteries like 
Asokarama built by liis father ajid Cetiyagiri (modern SahcLi) in 
Vidisa built ])y his mother. There was no one tlierefore who 
could plan aji drdyna, a monastery, better. When we divest the 
accounts giveji in the chronicles of their miracles, mjdhs, poetic 
embellishments and exaggerations, we see Mahijiida going round 
Mahameghavana along with Devanampiya-Tissa locating the 
sites proper for a wdlaha for Acts of the Sangha, for a tank with a 
room for warm baths (for tl)eir comfort), for the plantiiig of the 
Bo-tree for the Uj>osatha Hall of the Sangha fr)r a i>lace where 
gifts offered to the Saaigha w^oiild be dividtul for a refectory for 
the brotherhood and for the Mahathupa.’^ Here w^e see the 
skeleton of the Mahaviliara at Ainiradhapura. 

The acceptance of the Mahameghavana was followed by the 
preaching of the Aggikkliandhofama-sutta ^ wdiich teaches the 
lesson that a bhikkliu should be virtuous ajid live a holy life, so 
that those w’hopro\’ide him the jiecessities of life may be benefited 
and that he himself may attain Nibbdna the ultimate goal. This 
is for his owm benefit as wrell as for the benefit of others. The 
sermon on this occasion, after a great gift, seems to have been a 
suggestion that the bhikkhus on wdiom the king lavislied so much 
hospitality were worthy of such treatment, and that the king 
himself would be justly rewarded for his good deeds. 

Soon afterwards De.vanainpiya-Tissa asked the Thera whether 
Buddhism was now established in the Island.® The Pali sources 

1. Mhv. XV, 27--172. These wore probably the main featiircs of an 
ardma at the time. The omission of a Patimaghara, image-house, ia note¬ 
worthy . Further observations will be found in Chapter VIII. 

2. Mhv. XV, l7S;A.p.696. 

3. We should remember here that whom Mahameghavana was offered 
to the Sangha on the previous day, Mahinda declared that Buddhism would 
be established. Now the king is anxious to know whether it is established. 
According to Smp. this question was put much later. 


109—G 
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differ in their records of MHhiiida’s answer. The Dijtaimmsa} 
and the Mahavamna^ agree that Mahinda’s reply was that Biid- 
dliisin would be established only if a stmxt for the vposatha and 
other Acts of the Sangha were established according to the teach¬ 
ings of the Buddha. The Samantajpdsddikd^ records a different 
answer : “0 great king” answers the Thera, ‘‘the Sasana is 
established, but its roots are not yet gone deep”. “When will 
the roots go deep?” Mahinda’s answer is most remarkable : 
“When a son born in Ceylon (Tanibapannidl 2 )a)’ of Ceylonese 
parents, becomes a monk in Ceylon, studies the Vinaya in Ceylon 
and recites it in Ceylon, then the roots of tlie Sasana are deep 
set.” 

On what authority Mahinda made this bold statement we do 
not know. But one thing is clear : he had no intention of retain¬ 
ing either for himself or his nationals, who were respor.sible for 
the establishment of Buddhism in Ceylon, any 82 )ecial 2 >ower or 
2 )rcrogative. He did not seek to create any vested interesis or 
to ado]»t an attitude of 2 )atronag(*. His sole concern was that the 
religion of the Buddha should secure a firm hold in the Island and 
continue to develoj) for the benefit of the l>eople. If his acheive- 
ment could be called a conquest, it was only a moral, sjnritual and 
cultural conquest of the highest order conceh able, and not a 
political or economic acquisition. 

The idea of the “establishment” of Buddhism in a given 
geograjddcal unit with its implications is quite foreign to the 
teaching of the Buddha. Such a thing was never expressed by 
the Master. True it is that the Buddha sent forth his discijdes to 
go about ill the world jireaching the dhamina for the “good of the 
many”.'* But nowhere liad he given injimctions or instructions 
regarding a ritual or a particular method of “f^stablishing” the 
Sasana in a country. Buddhism is purely a personal religion. 
Once a man realizes the Truth, Buddhism is established in liim. 
Thus, Punna, one of Buddha’s own disciples, goes to his home in 

1. Dpv. xiv, 21-2/5. Dpv. uses the words ianghdrarm and vihdra in 
place of sdaana, 

2. Mhv.xv, 180-181. 

3. Smp.(SHB),p.60. 

4. Mhvg. p. 19. 
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Smiajjaranta—a morally backward country, notorious for its 
wicked people—and converts a large number of tliem to 
Buddhism.^ According to the Majjihima-nilidya Commentary^ 
the Buddha himself was later invited to that country. But there 
is no talk at all about the “establishment” of the Sasana there. 
Similarl)?-, in the story of Katthavahana, which is somewhat 
analogous to that of Asoka and Devanampiya-Tissa, there is no 
mention of the “establishment” of the Sasana there.® 

This notion of establishing the Sasana or Buddhism as an 
institution in a particular country or place was perhaps first 
conceived by Asoka himself. He was the first king to adopt 
Buddhism as a state religion, and to start a great spiritual 
conquest which was called Dharma-vijaya. Buddhism was the 
first missionary religion and Asoka w’as the first missionary king 
to send out missions for the conversion of other countries. Like 
a conqueror and a ruler who would establish go^'ernmeIltB in 
countries politically conquered by him, so Asoka probably thought 
of establishing the Sasana in couaitries S 2 >iritiially cojiquered 
(dharma-vijita) by him. Resourceful orgajiizer and psychologist 
as he w^as, he felt it necessary to adopt some sort of ceremonial 
which w^ould indicate in a concrete form to ordinary folk the 
“establislmient” of the religion in their midst. 

Regarding the actual ceremony adopted in Ceylon, tlie autho¬ 
rities differ. The Dlfuvamsa^ and the Mahdvamsa^' agree tliat 
the Sasana was established in the Island with the establishment 
of the boundaries or the stmd. Devanampiya-Tissa expressed 
his desire that the city should be included in the stmd, so that he 
himself, his retinue aaid his subjects could live “within the order 
of the Buddha”®; and this was done accordingly.’^ 

1. U. Ill, p. 269 ff. Puistf)Of>ada-sKlln. 

2. MA.p.lOlOff. 

3. See above, p. 32 n. 2. 

4. Dpv. xiv, 21-26. 

6 . Mhv. XV, 180-181. 

6. Ibid. XV, 182-183. 

7. XV, 184-186. 
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According to the SamantapdsddiJcd the ceremony of establiBh- 
ing the Sdsmia was performed much later — even after the Maha- 
Bodhi had been planted at Anuradhapura, The king’s nephew 
Mahil-Arittha Thera, who had formerly been a minister of state, 
was selected by Mahijida for the act of reciting the Vinaya at the 
ceremony.^ Pcrliaps both ceremonies were performed, but on 
two differer'-t occasiojis, tlie second marking a further stage in the 
establishment of the ^dsana. 

Although tb.e two versions differ in the letter they agree in 
the spirit. A fiimd is necessary for Acts of the Sangha, where the 
recitation of the Yinmja is essejitial. Tlie recital of the Yinaya 
(by Maha-Arittha) before the Sahgha is tantamoimt to an act 
of the Sangha. Thus the establishment of the Sasana is ulti¬ 
mately reduced to the establishment of the Siihgha wliich is not 
possible without a simci and tlie recital of the Yinaya} 

Maliinda stayed in Ajiuradha}mra for 26 days. During this 
period things moved rapidly aiid great eiiajig<‘s took place. He 
delivered a number of sermons to convince the people of the value 
of tlie new fait in Most of these sermons dealt with the traiisitori- 
ness of life, the dreadful nature of samsdra, and the jioble life 
necessary to escape from samsdra and to alLiin Nibbdna. His 
sermons also included the DhamnuwaJdcappavotfava-suita^ which 
deals with t he fnndamejital teachings of the Buddha. 

Oji Uie twoiity-seeenth day Maliinda left- Anuradhapura and 
went to Missaka-pabbata to spend the. rassa (?’us), or the rainy 
season, there.'* The same day the king’s nephew' Maha-Arittha, 
the minister, with fifty-five others joined tlie order of the Sangha.^ 
Tims there w^ero sixty-two monks in tlie Missaka-pabbata to 
spend tlie first vnssa season,® Since tliere were no houses for their 

]. Snip. (SUB), p. 60. 

2. In the Dpv. the king asks whether tlie mnghriramn has been eetab- 
lisheO, and Mahinda answers that it will not bo till a is cstabliehed 
(D]iv. xiv, 22). Even today an drama is not regarded complete without 
a 81 md, 

3. Mhv. X V, 199; lJhamma<akka-8utkt in Mhvg. p. 9 ff. 

4. Mhv. xvi,2ff. 

n. XV i, 10-11. 

6. Ibid, xvi, 17. It should be remembered that Bhandnka was ordained 
on tlie day Mahinda arrived at Missaka-pabbata (Mhv. xiv, 32). 
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The SACRED BO TREE, Anuiadhapura. 

{An artist's impression in 1855.) 
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Photo: KojfU Tamura, Tokyo. 

The SACRED BO TREE, Anuradhapura, as it is today, (p. 57) 
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occupation, Devanampiya-Tissa Lad the caves in the neighbour- 
Lood of the present Ka^taka-cetiya cleared and prepared for tlieir 
use.^ Meanwhile the sub-queen Anula and her companions had 
expressed a desire to join the Order as mins and, on Mahinda’s 
suggestion,^ Devanampiya-Tissa despatched to the court of 
Emperor Asoka an embassy to bring the Theri Sahghamitta along 
with the southern branch of the Bodlii-tree.^ 

Anula and her companions awaited Sanghamitta’s arrival 
observing dasa-slla (ten precepts) in a nunnery known as the 
Upilsika-vihara which had been built for them on one side of the 
city.* 

After the rainy season, Mahinda, in his usual gentle manner, 
suggested to Devanamj)iya-Tissa the idea of building a cetiya to 
enslirine the relics of the Buddha.® Sumana Samanera who acted 
as deputy on Ixihalf of Malnnda and Devanampiya-Tissa was a])le 
to obtain for Ceylon from his grand-father Asoka the right collar¬ 
bone, and a large quantity of other bone relics together with the 
almsbowl of the Buddha.® These relics were kept at the Missaka- 
pabbata for the time being, and henceforth the mountain was 
named Cetiya-pabbata.^ The collar-bone of the Buddlia was 
enshrined in the Thuparama Dugaba which thus ]>ccame the first 
cetiya to be built in Ceylon.® 

When Sanghamitta arrived with the branch of the Bodhi-tree, 
Anula and her women entered the order of bhikkhunis.® The 
former Upasika-vihara was improved and enlarged with several 
additions and it was called Hatthalhaka-vihara or Bhikkhunu- 
passaya.^® Sanghamitta also lived in the same nunnery.^^ 

1. Mhv. xvi, 12. 2. Ibid, xv, 16-23. 

3. Ibid, xviii, 1 ff. It is quite appropriate that the southern branch 
should be sent Ce)rlon which is situated in the south. 

4. Ibid, xviii, 9-12. 

5. /5id.xvii, 1 ff. 

6. /&td.zvii,9-21. 

7. Ibid, xviJ, 23. It may perhaps be that Mahinda re-named the 
Missaka Hill in memory of Cetiyagiii bis mother’s monastery in Vidi&a. 

8. Ibid, zvii, 50. 

9. Ibid, xix, 65. 

10, Jbfd.xix, 69-71. 

11. /6«.xix,68. 
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The planting oi Bodlii brajich was performed with great 
ceremony. Representatives from all parts of the Island—from 
the north as well as from the south—were present on the occa¬ 
sion.^ Asoka himself liad sent a large number of fainilies to 
attend on the Bodhi tree.* Subsequently the sai>lings of this 
Bodhi wer(i planted in Anuradhapura and its vicinity and in 
Jambukolapattaiia and in the village of Tivakka Brahmana in the 
north, in Kajaragarna (Kataragaina) in the south and in 
Candanagama (miidontitied).^ Later, some thirty-two saplings 
were distributed all over the Island.^ 

The bringing of the Bodhi branch and the relics of the Buddha 
along with his jpdtra (alms-bowl) further strengthened the great 
cultural link betweeji India and Ceylon. The planting of the 
Bodhi-tree was symbolic of the establishment of Buddhism 
and Buddhist culture in the Island. The relics of the Buddha 
were regarded as representing the Buddha himself, and their 
enshrinement was as good as Buddha’s residence in Lanka. 
The patra-dhatu (the alms-bowl of the Buddlia) was kept within 
the king’s house,^ and it became a national ‘‘palladium” of the 
Sinhalese, just as hai>pened later in the case of the Tooth Relic. 

As the Brotherhood of bhikkhus increased in number, 
Devanampiya-Tissa had to establish several monasteries besides 
the Mahavihara and Cetiya-pabbata. The Mahdvamsa^ records 
that the place where those who entered the Order of Monks from 
noble families lived became Issarasamanaka'^ (place of “noble 
monks”), and the place where those who entered the Order from 
the Vaisya caste lived became Vessagiri (Mountain of the 
Vaisyas).® Does this suggest that caste and class differences 


1. 

Mhv. xix, 54. 

2. Ibid, xix, 1-4. 

3. 

Ibid, xix, 60-62. 

4. Ibid, xix, 63-64. 

5. 

Ibid, XX, 13. 

6. Ibid, XX, 14-16. 

7. 

So-called Vessagiri near Anuradhapura. 

For its identification with 


the ancient IssaraBamanaiama see E.Z.IV, p. 128 and CJSc. G.II, 182. 
MT* also identifies Issarasamanaka-vibara with Kassapagiri-vihara, which 
is now accepted as modem Vessagiriya, MT* p« 407. Issarasamanctsankhdte 
EcLatapagiri-vihare, This agrees with inscriptional evidence. 

8. Not yet identified, but see C. W. Nicholas in J.R.A.S., C.B., New 
Series, Vol. V, pt. 2, p. 160. 
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A GROUP OF VESSAGIRIYA CAVES, Anuradhapura. 

[The eaves provided shelterpyr early Buddhist monks,) (p. 5S» 
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were in existence in the Sttiiglia of Ceylon eveji from the earliest 
times? Devanampiya-Tissa also built a public refectoiy called 
Mahapfili^ in Anuradhapiira for the lise of the Sahgha. He is 
also said to have built a vihara in Jambukolapattana in Nagadipa, 
and tlie well-known Tissamahavihara.^ 

Ma))inda came to Ceyloji when he was a young man of 
thirty-two. He died at the rij^e age of eiglity at Cetiyapabbata 
while spending vassa retrofit there during the eighth year of 
King Uttiya (200 B.C.), Dcnanampiya-Tissa’s younger brother 
and successor to the throne.^ Cetiyas enshrining his relics were 
built at Anuradhapura, Cetiyaj)abl?ata and several other places 
in Ceyloji.'^ Sahghamitta died in the following year at the 
Hatthalhaka nunnery at Anuradhajmra.® 

Mahinda’s arrival in Ceylon can be regarded as the beginning 
of Sinhalese culture. He brought to Lanka not only a new 
religion but also a whole civilization then at the height of its glory. 
He introduced art and architecture into the Island along with 
sanghdfdmas and cetiyas. He can be regarded as the father of the 
Sinhalese literature. Buddhaghosa says that Mahinda brought 
to the Island of the Sinhalese the commentaries of the Tripitaka 


1. Mhv. xx,23. 

2. Ibid, XX, 23. 

3. Dpv. xvii, 95 ; Mhv. xx, 29-33. 

The Dpv. and Mhv. state that Mahinda died when he was saifkivasso 
“sixty years”. The number of years in the life of a bhikkhu is generally 
oaloulated from his upasanipadd which he receives usually at the age of 
twenty. Therefore to arrive at the actual age 20 must be added. The 
Cullavagga, p. 426 says ; Ajito ndma bhikkhu daaavaaso aanghaaaa pdti- 
mokkhuddesako hoti “a bhikkhu named AJita who was of ten years was a 
reciter of patimokkha to the Sahgha”. That is, Ajita was 30 years old. 
Mahinda when he came to Ceylon was 12 years : Mahd •Mahinda thero so 
tada dvada^a»vassiko (Mhv. xiii,l), i.e. he was 32 years of age. In the same 
way when Mahinda was referred to as safthivasao (60 years) at the time of 
his death, he was in fact 80 years old. The term vaaaa means “rainy 
season” as well as “year”. The “religious age” of a bhikkhu is calculated 
by the number of vaaaa retreats he has passed. When a monk is old, ho is 
generally referred to as aafthi-vaaaika (MA. p. 160 ; DA. p. 205 ; Vsm. p. 36) 
i.e. SO years of age. This does not mean that he was exactly 80, but that 
be was old. Sometimes the term vaaaa is used to mean “year” in the 
ordinary sense. 

4. Mhv. XX, 44-46. 

6. /6»d. XX, 48-60. 
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and put them into Sinhalese for the benefit of the people of the 
Island.^ He thus made Shihalese a literary language and 
inaugurated its literature. It is probable that lie introduced the 
Asokan alpliabet as \vell.“ 

The remarkable success of Mahinda’s mission and the unusu- 
Mj rapid spread of Buddhism in the Island were due to many 
reasons. Mahinda’s arrival was the consummation of a series of 
social, cultural and diplomatic relations between India and 
Ceylon. Dovanampij’a-Tissa was eager to earn the friendship 
of Asoka. After the king of Ceylon ajul the important ministers 
who were b.is relations had accepted Buddhism, the rest was 
plain sailing. Abijough there were a number of various small 
religious groups scattered about the coimtry, there was none 
systematically organized or powerful enough to oppose the new 
faith. On the other hand, Buddhism offered to the people of 
Ceylon a new order of life which was far superior to that wliich 
they had knowji and followed so far. The example of the simple, 
saintly life of the monks who devoted their time for the good of 
the many was an inspiration to the king as well to the peasant. 
The code of morality that tlie jiew religion taiiglit was certainly 
conducive to a happy and peaceful home -life. 

Medium of communication with the Sinhalese offered but little 
obstruction to the wmrk of the missionaries. If we compare the 
language of Asoka’s inscriidions and the inscriptions of Ceylon in 
the 3rd century B.C., we can see that the two languages were 
almost similar. There were slight differences between the two, 
but it w^as possible for the spe^iker in one language to follow 
without much difficulty the ideas expressed in the other. 

Preaching seems to have been the chief method of propagation. 
Aiamas, wdtli cetiyas and Bodhi-trees as objects of worship, were 
established in important villages for the residence of monks. 
These became centres of knowledge, and propagated Buddhism 

1. jS ihaladipam pana dbhatdtha vasind Mahd» Mahindena 
Thapiid S ihalahhasdya d ipayds mam atlkdya —^MA. p. 1. 

2. Sanghamitta’s influence over the women of Ceylon in moulding their 
life and character was equally great. 
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and Buddhist culture. One would expect Mahinda to have 
followed methods of religious propaganda in Ceylon similar to 
those of Asoka ui India. But two factors are conspicuous by 
their absence. Asoka established a large num})er of edicts for 
the propagation of liis Dharma. But in Ceylon not a single 
Dharma-li'pi established by Devanampiya-Tissa, either on rock 
or pillar, has so far been discovered. And no Department of 
Dharma-mahdmdtras was established by Devanampiya-Tissa in 
Ceylon as had been done by Asoka in India. Why did Mahinda 
not advise Devanampiya-Tissa to publish Dharma-lipis in Ceylon 
following his father’s practice in India? Was it because Ceylon 
was too small and the inhabited area so limited that the king’s 
orders could quickly be proclaimed throughout the country? 
Perhaps there was no need for such methods of propaganda in 
Ceylon, as the bliikkhus appliexi themselves untiringly to the 
spread of Buddhism throughout the country. 



5 . 

BUDDHIkSM as state religion 

Wo have aoeii that t!io Emperor Asoka was the first king to 
adopt Buddhism as the state religion in India about two centuries 
after the Buddha’s death. But in Ceylon it became the state 
religion* from the day of its introduction into the Island. 

Oevanampiya-Tissa’s recjuest to Mahinda to establish the 
stmd so as to include the city in order that the king could live 
‘Vitlun the Buddha’s command” is significant.^ From that 
day in the third century B.C. to the end of the Sinhalese rule in 
the 19th century A.C., only a Buddhist had the legitimate right 
to be king of Ceylon. By about the 10th century, this belief had 
become so strong that the king of Ceylon had not only to be 
a Buddhist but also a Bodhisattva.^ The Jetavanarama slab 
inscription® of Mahinda IV (956-972 A.C.) proclaims that “none 
but the Bodhisattvas would become kings of Sri Lanka ” and 
that they “received this assurance (viydran) from the omniscient 
Buddha.” 

Kirti Nii&6ahka Malla (1187-1196 A.C.) says in his inscriptions 
that Lanka belongs to Buddhism and that, therefore, non- 
Buddhists like Colas and Keralas have no right to the throne 
of Ceylon.» 

* By state religion is meant the religion recognized by the state as its 
official religion. 

1. Mhv. XV, 182-183. 

2. E.Z.I,pp.234,237. 

3. Polonnaniva : Galpota, E.Z. II, p, 109; North Gate Inscription, 
ihid. p. 159. 
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The Pujdvaliyay a Siiihr.lose prose work of the 13th centur) , 
ex}>resses this idcft more exjdicitly : “This Island of Lanka, 
belongs to the Buddha himself ; it is like a treasury filled with 
the Three Gems. Therefore tlie residence of wron^-believers in 
this Island will never ])e j^ermanent, just as the residence of the 
Yaksas of old was not permanent. Even if a non-Buddhist ruled 
Ce3don by force a while, it is a }>articular j^ower of the Ihiddha 
that his line will not be osiablished. Therefore, as Laiika is 
suitable only for Buddhist kings, it is certain that their lines, too, 
will be established.*’^ 

A historical document dealing with the ancient Sinhalese law, 
written by the Malvatta Chapter, Kandy, to the Dutch Governor 
Falk (1765-1785 A.C.) in Colombo, who governed the maritime 
provinces, says that the first rule is that the king of Ceylon 
should not give up Buddhism and embrace another religion.^ 

That this belief was prevalent even as late as the 19th century 
can be seen from a letter dated June 13,1816, written by Brown- 
rigg, Governor of Ceylon, to William Wilberforce in England. It 
says : “It is currently received that there existed a close connec¬ 
tion between the independence of the Kandyan Kingdom and 
the religion of Buddhism. Budha (sw) it is believed engaged 
to protect their Monarchy against all foreign power or 
influence.” 

Even the Dravidians who ruled the Island occasionally had 
to become Buddhists at least for the purjwse of office, whether 
they ixi their heart of hearts liked it or not. For example, Ejara, 
the Chola prince who ruled in Anuradhapura in the 2nd century 
B.C., is reported to have gone to Cetiya-pabbata (Mihiritale) to 
pay homage to and invite the Sangha foi alms. “Though he did 
not know the great virtues and value of the Three Gems”, says 
the Mahdvamsa, “he went to Cetiya-pabbata and invited the 
Sangha following the custom” (cdritlam anupdlayam).^ The 


1. Pjv.p.650. 

2. Prabhaaodaya, 1930, May, p. 17. 

3. Mhv.xxi, 21-22. 
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author of the chronicle seems to have held that EJara had no 
geimiiic interest in. Buddhism, but that he bad, nevertheless, to 
follow the established custom of the land.^ 

What was this custom or cdrittam? In the ajicient days the 
customs of \irtuous men (saddcdra) banded down in regular 
succession (pdrmnparydJmrmdgcda)^iom\Q{\ part of tlie estal lished 
law of the couiitry, ranking in the same category as religious 
injnndioi.s and legal cnactnnmts. In Ceylon, too, the law of 
the land was notliing but the established customs of the country. 
Elilra iiad to follow these customs therefore for tlio sake of g(yod 
gover;.\ineiit. There ar(*, sev<iral other hist a);c(;s in the Mahdvamsa 
which elucidate this point. 

Thus Bhatiya (38-66 A.C.) is stated to have followed all 
injunctions laid down by the ancient kings regarding Buddhist 
religious practices.^ Mahadathika Mahanaga (67-79 A.C.) 
observed all religious practices established by earlier kings and 
by his brother.^ Siri-Meghavanna (c.362A.C.), who inaugurated 
the Maliinda festival, decreed that the festival should be held 
annually. Tlic author of the second part of the Mahdvamsa, 
who lived in the 13th century, says that this royal order liad been 
carried out continuously down to his day by all succeeding kings.^ 
An inscri])tioii^ of tlie 10th century, which records certain rules 
regardijig the administration of a village called Hopitigama, 
refers to earlier laws as fere-sirit “former customs’'. Siritlend 
of the 12t]i ccJitnry was the legal secretary or minister of justice.^ 
The Sir.halese sirit and Pali edritta, meaning ‘‘custom”, were 
the usual words used to convey the modern idea of “law” which 
includ(Ml also tradition. 

1. MT. II, p. 483 refers to an Ejara image house— Eldra-pafimaghara, 
Whether this meant a bouse where an image of the Buddha made by E|ara 
was kept, or a house where an image of EJara himself was kept is not quite 
clear. 

2. Manu, II, 12,18. 

3. Mhv. xxxiv, 67. 

4. Ibid, xxxiv, 85. 

5. xxxvii, 88”*89. 

6. E.Z. Ill, p. 76. Badulla Pillar Inscription. (Revised in V, pt. 2, 
pp. 177-196.) 

7. Nkfl.p. 18. 
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From these examples we can clearly see tliat there were 
religious customs and practices established by kings which were 
recognized as part of the law of the land. And tliese had to be 
honoured by the kings of Ceylon, whether tliey were Sinhalese 
or Dravidiaiis. 

Even the two Tamils, Sena and Guttika, who ruled at Ann- 
radhapura about 30 years before Elara, seem to have lieen 
Buddhists. The use of the word dJiammew “righteously'’ in 
the Mnhdvanmi}^ in leferring to their rule suggests tliat they 
governed the country as Buddhists, or, at least, accordiiig to 
Buddliist customs. How else could one rule dhammena? Could 
a miochdditthi “wrong-believer” who was considered a mere 
animal (pasu-sama) rule “righteously”? 

All inscription” which records certain donations made to a 
vihara by the queen of Khudda-Parinda (5th century A.C.) 
refers to her husband, who was a Tamil,as Budadasa La-Parideva, 
which means Buddhadasii Kliudda-Parinda. The use of the w ord 
Buddhadasa, “the servant of the Buddha” as an ej)ithet proves 
definitely that Khudda-Parinda was a Buddliist, or at least wished 
to create that impression. His predecessor Parinda also, in his 
inscription at Aragama, records his donations to a Buddhist 
monastery.® Another inscription^ at Kataragama registers a 
grant liy Dathiya, the son of Tiritara,^lo the Mangalamfdiacetiya 
(modern Kiri Vehera ) at Kat aragama. 

Dathiya belonged to the same Tamil dpiasty as Parinda and 
Khudda-Parinda. Paranavitana thinks® that these Tamil princes, 
who ruled at Amiradhapura for 27 years towards the end of the 
5th century, w^ere Buddhists by faith."^ Several Tamil ofiicials, 

1. Mhv. xxi, 11. 2. E.Z. IV, p. 114. 

3. E.Z, IV, p. 113. 4. i6i<f.III,p.218. 

6. Paranavitana gives plausible reasons for the identification of Maha- 
dali Mahanft and his father Sarataraja mentioned in the inscription with 
BathikaandTiritara. (SeeCJSc. G. Vol.II, p. 181.) 

6. E.Z. IV, 114. 

7. Moieovcr,we can gather from these inscriptions that those Tamil 
rulers were not only Buddhists but that they also added such Sinhalese 
titles as Abhaya (Apaya) and Mahanaga (Mahana) to their own names(while 
they ruled in Geylon)in order to identify themselves even more closely with 
the people. E.Z, HI, 218 ; IV, 114. 
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sucli as Potthaki.ltlui and Maluikanda, in the service of Ap^ga- 
bodhi TV (608-674 A.O.) are also reported to have built vihams 
and made grants to monasteri(*,s.^ It is well known that the 
Dravidian kings of the Kandy i>eriocl following the example 
of the earlier Sinlialese kings, ]>rofessfd tlie Buddhist faith, 
observed Buddhist customs and su]>}>orted Buddhism. 

Altliough the king was included jji the laity, his position was 
quite different from the rest of the lay ]X‘oj>le. The Buddha and 
the Cakkavatti-Ern])eror are regarded almost equally in the 
suttas. The Lahkhana-sutta of the Dlgha-nikaya maintaii s that 
the Buddha ajid the Cakka\’atti are botli endowed with the 
thirty-two marks of the Grea,t Man {Mahdjwisa-lakkha t.a). If 
a person who has these thirty-two marks lived the worldly life, 
he became a Cakkavatti ; if he left home, he became a Buddlia. 
The Anguttara-mkdya declares that they are both acchariya- 
tnanufisd (“wonderfid men’’) who are born “for the good of the 
many”, and that they both are thiipdrnhd (“worthy of monu¬ 
ments.”).^ While the Buddha liolds sway over the entire spiritual 
w^orld, tlie C-akkavatti is the ideal supreme ruler of the seculc.r 
world. Oil this assunqdion, even an ordinary king is given a 
position far above otlier la} nnuj. Hence we find that the Buddha 
has advised Idiikkhus to follow the instructiors of the kii g.® 

It is quite natural, therefoie, that the king of Ceylon, was 
regarded as the secular 1‘ead of Buddhism wdio ])rotccted the 
Sdsaiia. In the 10th century, Mahii da IV declares clearly iliat 
a ksatri)^a becomes a kin.g “for tl.e purpose of clefciidi]:g the 
alms-bowl and tlie robe of the Buddha”.^ The king, as the 
defender of Buddhism, was so liighly re!- 2 >ec 1 ed that even words 
originally used in referej.ee only to the Buddha and arahants 

1. Mhv.xlvi, 19 23. 

2. A. p. 47. The Mahaparinibldna-sutla regards four people as worthy 
ofthiipas : Tiitbagata, Pacceka-Buddha, Savaka, Cakkavatti (1>. JI, p, 87). 
i\ccoiding to the ^lamumrii the king is a great deity in human form and 
surpasse.s all created beings. (Manii. V, 93-94 ; 90-97 ; VIJ, 4-13.) 

3. Anujandmi bhikUiavCf rdjdnam anuvaititum , (Mbvg. p. 104.) 

4. E.Z. I, p. 237, iumd pay simr rak {nur va)8. In this context the fdms- 
bowl and the robe {pay sivur) of the Buddha represent Buddhism. Cf. the 
English royal title “Defender of the Faith.’* 
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came to be applied to the rulers of Ceylon. For instance, the 
term pirmivi (parinibbuta), which is used only in connection 
with the decease of a Buddha or an arahant, was used iji t he 
10 th century in reference to the death of a king.^ 

In the same manner, the ecclesiastical term vat-himi 
(upajjhdya-sdmi) which should, strictly speaking, be used only 
in reference to a Buddhist liionk, was applied also to kings and 
rulers from about tlie 8th century A.C. as a mark of great respect.* 
As the secular head and defender of Buddhism it was one of 
the primary duties of the king to look after the well-being of the 
Sdsana. Hence we quite often find kings engaged in the “puri¬ 
fication of the Sdsana”, whenever they found it to be disorganized 
or corrupt.® It was the duty of the state to suppress, by law or 
ex})ulsion, undesirable heretical elements that stained the purity 
of the Sdsana. The king also felt it his duty to intervene when¬ 
ever there arose within the Sangha disputes that could not be 
easily settled by the monks thenselves. Thus king Kanirajanu- 


1. E.Z.lILpp, 75, 11, S(italo6a juriniviyan vahanse, 

2. E,g,, see Rock Inscriptions at RassaheJa, E.Z. IV, pp. 173, 174; 
Kirigall^va Pillar Ins. E.Z. II, pp, 3-4 ; an<l Badiilla Pilkr Ins. E.Z. Ill, 
p. 76; Kajudiyapoknna Ins. E.Z. Ill, pp. 258-259,264-266. 

Wickremasinghe (E.Z.I, p. 35, n. 7) says that vat-himi may be derived 
either from the 8kt. vaMu-svamin “lord of property”, or vrtta-svumin 
“director of religious observances”. Paranavilana (E.Z. Ill, j). 86 ff.) 
has not made any suggestion as regards its derivation. And K, 
Pannakitti Thera’s suggestion that vat-himi is derived ‘from vpajjhuya- 
sdmi seems the most plausible. 

The Dhampiyd-Atuvd-OdtajKidaya, a work of the 10th century (p. 116 
line 10),paraphrasc8 the words upajjhdyavGtiam ns “rat ieranaia hatayuiu 
vaV\ Commenting on the name Belatthisisa, tlie same work (p. 153, 
line 14) says : mahntcrun vajateiu BdaUhismi ma}iattrun'\ 

Cf. Pacit. p. 87. Ayasmaio Anandasso upajjhdyo BeJafihuho. The 
Dharmapradfpika of the 12th century (p. 293) uses the word vadajxirnn in 
the sense of upajjhdcariya. The Mahdi'upasiddhi-&annaya of about the 
14th century (p. 267) paraphrases the word upajjhdyassa as ^\'ajddurangd\ 
The Nks. of the last part of the 14tb century (p. 12) uses vat-iervn in the 
sense of upajjhdyatihera. must remember that in old Sinhalese sanna 

books,which give a word for word meaning,the derived Sinhalese form is 
used to paraphrase the original Pali or Skt. word wherever possible. From 
the above examples we can see that the forms vnja, vada, vat are derived 
from upajjhdya or upajjha (through *uvaja). The dropping of an initial 
short vowel before the stronger accent of the second syllable is common in 
Sinhalese. See Geiger : A Grammar of the Sinhalese Language, p. 34. 

3. E.g,, Vobarika-Tissa, Go^babbaya, Moggallana I, Moggallaiia III, 
Silamegbavanna, Aggabodhi Vll, and Sena II. See also below, p, 104. 
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Tifisa (89*92 A.C.) is reported to have acted as judge over a di8])ute 
at the Uposatha House at Cetiyagiri.^ It is strange that a 
layman should have entered an Uposatha House to adjudicate 
in the affairs of the Sahgha. But it is quite certain that the 
king decided the case witliin the Uposatha House itself.^ Whether 
he entered tlie Uposatha House on the invitation of the Sahgha, 
or oil ids own initiative, we are not certain. However that may 
be, it is clear that the king as the secular head of the religion 
either actually had or assumed for himself the autliority to decide 
the cases of the Sahglia.® During Mahaseiia’s reign, Tissa Thera 
who accepted the Jetavana-Vihara was disrobed by the Minister 
of Justice.^ Although a charge of pdrajika offence against him 
was finally proved by the Sahgha, tliey had not the power to 
disrobe 1dm without the aid of the state.^ 

Even though the king was '‘the defender of the faitld' his 
autliority over matters ecclesiastical was subservient to that of 
the Sahgha. He had no power to force tlie hajids or the Sahglia 
against their v/isli. When, for example, Silrimeghavanna 
(617-62G A.C.) requested the monks of the Mahavihara to perform 
the uposatha ceremony with those of tlie Abhayagiri, the Maha* 
vihara refused to coinjdy with tlie king's request, and the king 
was powerless to enforce his will.® On another occasion the 
inordvs of the Maha\'ihara applied the Act of PaUanikkujjana 
(“turning down of the alms-bowl”), the greatest insult that could 
be meted out to a lapnan, on Diithopatissa II who had acted 
agaii ’.st the wishes of the Mahavihara.'^ 


1. Mhv. XXXV, 10-11. 

2. MT. p. 640. 

3. It should be noted that the king’s act did not have the approval of 
the whole community but only of a part of the Sarlgha, the greater part. 
»See below, p. 86. 

4. Mbv. xxxvji,39. 

5. We learn also from the Anuradhapura Slab Insciiidion of Kassapa V 
(913 -923 A.C.) that high officials of state interfered in monastic disputes 
whenever the Sangha were unable to settle them by tliemselves.(E.*Z.I,p, 44). 

6. Ibid, xliv, 80. 

7. Ibid, xlv, 31. The MaJidvainsa goes so far as to indicate that 
Dathopatissa’s illne{?s and subsequent death were evidently due to bis 
desire to act counter to the wishes of the Sairigha and his finding fault with 
them for their failure to accede to his request. 
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Although there were occasional disagreemeuts between the 
Sangha and the state regarding religious and spiritual matters, 
there was evidently no friction between the two over matters 
political and mundane. Bhikkhus never seem to have attempted 
to wield political power directly by themselves. But they always 
used their influence to help and support kings whom they could 
persuade to carry out their wishes. Mention is made, however, 
of bhikkhus who took an active part in bringing about settlements 
between political leaders and even selecting kings. Godhagatta- 
Tissa thera settled the civil war between Duttha-Gamani and his 
brother. Duttha-Gamai^i blamed the thera for not asking them 
to make peace earlier, and further said that even a samaijera of 
seven years could have stopj>ed the war.^ There is a story of 
how Mahatissa Thera brought about a settlement of far-reaching 
consequence between Vattegama^i and his generals.^ Dhatusena 
was brought up and educated for the kingship by a thera.^ 
Wlien the sub-king Mahinda was anxious to make a treaty with 
Sena II (851-885 A.C.) he took monks with him to support his 
plea.^ There are many instances of individual theras acting as 
advisers to kings.^ 

Sometimes bhikkhus went to the extent of selecting princes 
for the throne and supporting their favourites, even to the extent 
of violating the laws of succession. When Saddha-Tissa died 
(59 B. C.), the Ministers of State consecrated Thullatthana in 
preference to Lajji-Ti88a(the lawful heir to the throne) with the 
approval of the Sangha who assembled at the Thuparama for the 
purpose.* Bhikkhus allowed Moggallana I (496-513 A.C.) to 
collect his troops at a vihara^ and, after his victory over 
ELassapa I, he was received ceremoniously at the Mahavihara 
by the Sangha.® 

1. Mhv. xziv, 49-57. Was this just an expression of politeness? 

2. /did. xxxiii, 71-77. 

3. Ihid^ xxxviii, 16 ff. 4. Ibid, li, 14. 

6. E.g.t Ibid, xlii, 22 ; xlvi, 6. 

6. /btd. xxxiii, 17, 18. This interference was, however, exceptional 
and was greatly resented by the legitimate king. 

7. /6td.xxxix,21. 

8. /&fd.xxxix,29>31. 


109-H 
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By the 10th century we find it even stated that it was the 
Sai&gha who conferred the kingship. This evidently shows that 
it considered itself as representing the public opinion of the 
country. In the Jetavana Slab insciiption, Mahiiida IV 
declares that the kings of Sri Lanka who are Bodhisattvas are 
wont “to serve and attend on the great community of monks on 
the very day they celebrate the coronation after attaining 
to the dignity of kingship, bestowed by the Mahdsangha (the great 
community of monks) for the purpose of defending the bowl and 
the robe'*} This definitely shows that the approval of Sahgha 
was essential for the coronation of a king. In later times, too, 
the bhikkhus continued to take a prominent part in the appoint¬ 
ment ofkings.^ 

The influence of the Sangha over the masses was so great that 
rulers w-ere careful to win the hearts of the bhikklnis for the sake 
of peaceful and successful government. To obtain the approval 
of the Sangha was to ensure public support. That was probably 
why Duttha-Gamaiji put the relics of the Buddha into liis spear 
and envited the Sangha to accompany him in the war “because 
their sight is both blessing and protection to us’\* When 
Mahinda II (772-792 A.C.) was ready to launch a campaign 
against Roha^a, he “assembled all the bhikkhus and other wise 
people*' at the Thupartoia and obtained their consent for his 
military project.^ In other words, he w^as thus assured of public 
support and sympathy for his campaign. 

The first thing that a king did after ascending the throne was 
to display his interest in religion by giving alms and granting 

1. E.Z.I, pp. 234,237, 240; tumd pay sivur rah (nu-va)s Mahasai^gdvu 
pilidvyH rajsiri pdmiv>d sand bistv vindna {da)vas mahasa^-hat meheyaf 
uvasar-vas, 

2. says that after the death of Vijayabahu I (1065- 
1114 A.C.) the deceased king’s sister, her three sons, ministers of state at^ 
the bhikkhus took counsel together, and unanimously conferred the kingship 
on the sub-king. The election of the last king of l^ndy, after the death 
of Bajftdhirajasixnba, was carried out by an assembly of chief ministra of 
state, the heads of the Buddhist Church and the governors of provinces. 
See Davy’s Travels in Ceylon, p. 159. 

3. Mhv. XXV, 1-4. MangalaH ceva rakkhd ca bhikhkiinatp dassanarp 
hi no. 

4. Ibid, xlviii, 120-127. 
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endowments, building or repairing monasteries of holding grand 
religious festivals.^ 

The coronation or abhiseka of kings, which was originally a 
secular business of the state, later assumed the garb of a reli¬ 
gious ceremony. The Mahdvamsa-Tlka^ records some interesting 
details about this state function. The vessels which contained 
the regalia used for the coronation ceremony were made of clay 
taken from seven specific spots, all of which are holy places. 
Clay for this purpose had to be taken from under the northern 
flight of steps either of the Mahabodhi, or of Lohapasada, or of 
Pagompamalaka, or of Mahacetiya (Ruvanvalisflya), or from 
under the northern door of the Catussala, or from under the steps 
of the entrance to the hall named Samujjava where the 
bhikkhus used to drape their robes. The specific statement that 
clay should be taken from under the steps of these jJaces shows 
clearly that the coronation of a king was regarded as having 
religious significance. Ultimately, in the 9th century, this cere¬ 
mony of coronation seems to have been held in the vihara itself. 
For instance, Sena II (851-885 A.C.) had his coronation at the 
Mahacetiya (Ruvanv&lis&ya) and decreed in writing that the 
ceremony should be performed every year.® 

The constitutional position of Buddhism was so strong that 
to act against the Sdsana was regarded as high treason. Thus, 
one of the charges framed against the war criminals who were 
against Dhatusena (460-478 A.C.) during the preceding Tamil 
rule was that “these men protected neither the king nor the 
Sasana"'^ 

Further, we learn from the document (already referred to) 
supplied by the Malvatta Chapter, Kandy, headed by Sara^ankara 
SaAgharaja, to the Dutch Governor Falk (1765-1785) in Colombo, 
that according to ancient Sinhalese law “those who destroyed 
dagab and B5-trees and those who plundered religious property 

1. /&u2. passim. See also below cbs. vi and vii. 

2. MT.p.307. 

3. Mhy.li,82. 

4 • Ibid, zxxviii, 38 tt maffi vd sdsana^ vd no fahkhirfiau. 
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were punishable with death.’*^ There is reason to believe that 
this law was in force even as early as 2nd century B.C. For, 
it is stated^ that on one occasion when Elara was returning from 
Mihintale, his chariot-wheel did some damage to a cetiya. His 
ministers drew his attention to what had happened. The king, 
who was famous for his equal and impartial administration of 
justice to all, at once got down from his chariot and laid himself 
down on the road and said : “Cut my head too with this chariot- 
wheel”. But the ministers refused to do it saying that the 
Buddha never wished harm to others, and further they requested 
the king to obtain pardon by repairing the damage. This shows 
that death was probably the penalty for the crime of causing 
damage to places of Buddhist worship in ancient Ceylon. 

In fact the Sdsana constituted a fully-fledged state depart¬ 
ment. Safeguarding the purity and well-being of the Sdsana 
and maintaining the Sangha and the monasteries were duties 
incumbent mainly on the state, although private individuals and 
the public collectively established and maintained aramas on a 
smaller scale. There were full and permanent staffs paid by the 
state to look after the business of the larger monasteries such as 
Mihintale and Abhayagiri. These were governed by rules and 
regulations laid down by the king with the approval of the 
Saiigha.® 

Even taxes on goods were levied for the maintenance of 
aramas. An inscription (probably of the 10th century) on a 
canoe found at the site where the ancient Mahapali was situated, 
declares : “To this Mahapali shall be taken at the rate of one 
pata (Skt. prastha) of paddy from each sack brought into the 
city.”* 

Trading on poya days was prohibited by law. Whoever 
traded on such days had to pay a fine which was utilized for 

1. Psabb&Bodaya, 1930 May, p. 19. 

2. Mhv.xxi, 22-25. 

3. £.Z. I, pp. 84, 116, 232 ff. A detailed dieouasion will be found in 
chs. viii and ix. 

4. E.Z. Ill, p. 133. *'This would work out to be a rate of per cent.» 

a rather exoeaaive figure' E.Z. in, p. 136. 
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religious puii^ses. An inscription^ of the 10th century, originally 
set up in the neighbourhood of Mahiyahga^ during the reign of 
Udaya III (945-953 A.C.)> declares that from whosoever trades on 
poya days (pohodd) a padda (certain measure) of oil should be 
levied for the offering of lamps ; and that this offering should be 
made at the great monastery of Mahiyahgana ; and that from 
those who failed to pay the penalty in oil, fines according to 
former customs {pere sirit) should be levied and used for the 
offering of lamps.^ 

The Order of Mdghdta (prohibiting the killing of animals) 
which was proclaimed by several kings,® was purely religious, 
based on the principle of ahimsd taught in Buddhism. There 
were men who made their living by hunting. These had probably 
to change their old profession and find new ones."^ 

Bliikkhus were remunerated by the state according to their 
ability and services.® Buddhadasa fixed “salaries” for preachers 
(dhamniabhd'^ka-vatiam)^ here and there, and he is also reported 
to have given them revenues and servants {bhoge kajjpiyakdrakef 
Voharika-Tissa freed monks from debts by i>ayiiig three hundred 
thousand,® 

All the important relics of the Buddha received from India 
were considered the property of the state. The Patradhdtu, the 
alms-bowl of the Buddha, which was brought to Ceylon during 
the reign of Devanampiya-Tissa, was kept within the palace 

1. E.Z. Ill, p. 74. Badulla Pillar Inscription. (See ft. nt. 6, p. 64 above.) 

2. Although most of these laws and customa were inscribed on stones 
mostly in the 10th century they were in practice in earlier times, as we 
learn from this inscription. 

3. E,g»t Mhv. xxxv, 6, Aman(jag5mapl (79-89 A.C.); Mhv. xxxvi, 28, 
Voh&rikatissa (269-291 A.C.), abolishing physical torture as penalty; Mhv. 
xli, 30, Siiakala (624-^37 A.C.); Mhv. xlvi,3, Aggabodhi IV (668-674 A.C.); 
Mhv. xlviii, 23, Kassapa HI (717-724 A.C.). 

4. Whether this resulted in the whole nation becoming vegetarian, we 
do not know. 

6. See Mahinda IV*8 inscription at Mihintale, E.Z. I, p. 84 ff. 

6. Mhv. xxxvii, 149. 

7. Ibid, xxxvih 178. 

8. Ibid, xxxvi, 89; see below (p. 90} for this state of affairs. 
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itself.^ This was later considered such an important national 
possession that one of the seven Tamil invaders during the reign 
of Vattagama^lJ took it with him to India and was “well- 
contented*’ thereby.^ Upatissa I (4th century) used it in a 
ceremony to dispel a famine and a plague^ and ordered that the 
ceremony should be repeated in similar circumstances.® It is 
well known that the Tooth Relic was regarded as a property of 
the state and the national palladium. In later times the possess¬ 
ion of these two relics, namely, the Tooth and the Alms-bowl, 
was considered essential for a prince who wished to be the 
recognized king of Ceylon. ^ The Kesadhdtu, the Hair Relic which 
was brought to Ceylon by Silakala, was enshrined in an image- 
house and paid special honour by Moggallana I (496-513 A.C.).® 

There is reason to tliink tliat the title ot Asiggdhay which was 
specially inaugurated on the occasion when the Hair Relic was 
brought, was a religious honour conferred by the king on high 
govermneiit officials. Silakala who brought the Kesadhdtu was 
made the first Astggdha, the Sword-be^irer, and also was given 
the distinction of being the guardiaji of the Relic.® The asi or 
sword connected with this Order of Kesadhdtu was perhaps 
symbolic of the sword with wliich Prince Siddhartlia cut his hair 
before he became an ascetic.^ 

The title of Asiggdha which became a great royal honour was 
conferred only on very important personages; all its recipients 
later ascended the throne. Silakala himself became king. 
Sahghatissa II and Silameghava^na, who had the distinction of 
being AsiggdhakaSy both ultimately ascended the throne.® 


1. Mhv. XX, 13. 

2. Ibid, xxxiii, 65. This was later brought back to Ceylon. 

3. Ibid, xxxvii, 189-198. See also below, p. 276 ff. 

4. Codrington ; Short History of Ceylon, pp. 67, 60, 67, 77, 80. 

Mendis: Early History of Ceylon,^^, 107, 133. 

5. Mhv. xxxix, 49-64. 

6. Mhv. xxxix, 54. 

7. It is mentioned that in the petfimaghara or image house in which the 
Hair was kept an image of a horse also was placed (Mhv. xxxix, 52). Perhaps 
this is symbolic of the horse on which Siddhartha rode before he out his hi^ 
on the day of his renunciation. 

8. Mhv. xlii, 42; xliv, 1,43,64-66. 
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The offering of the kingdom by kings to the Sdsana, which was 
not uncommon in ancient Ceylon, was also symbolic of the principle 
that the state was run for the good of Buddhism. Devanampiya- 
Tissa offered his kingship to the Mahabodhi.^ Duttha-Gamani 
is reported to have bestowed the kingdom of Ceylon on the Sdsana 
five times—each time for seven days. ^ It would be very 
interesting if we could get some information about the way the 
government was administered during these short periods. It 
may be that the king renounced the idea of kingship for the time 
being and allowed the government to go on as usual. It is, 
however, unlikely that if circumstances, e.g., a rebellion, neces¬ 
sitated the king's interference, he would have hesitated to 
interfere,® King Tissa offered the kingdom of Ceylon to Kala- 
Buddharakkhita as a gift for his sermoii.f'^ Sirimeghavai^^a 
offered the whole kingdom to tlie Tooth Relic.® Moggallana I, 
after liis victory over his brother Kassapa, went to the Maha- 
vihara and offered the State Parasol, the sjTiibol of kingship, to 
the Sangha, but it was duly returned.® Aggabodhi II, after the 
restoration of Thuparama, offered the whole country to the 
thupa.*^ 

It would be interesting and instructive to inquire why the 
national wealth and energy and administrative ability of the 
country were thus lavishly bestowed on Buddliism. Was the 
motive purely spiritual and other-worldly? There is no doubt 
that it was partly so. But the major results were reaped imme¬ 
diately—^in tliis world. The monasteries formed the centres of 
national culture, and bhikkhus were the teachers of the whole 
nation—^from prince to peasant. They helped the king to rule 
the country in peace. It was the duty of the bhikkhus according 

1. Mhv. xviii, 36. 

2. /&M{.xxxi,36 ;xxxi,90,92, 111. 

3. Was the offering a mere formality while the king went on with his 
government as usual? 

4. MA.I,p.470. 

6. Dath&,v,360. 

6. Mhv. xxxix, 31. 

7. i6»d.xlii,ai. 
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to the Vinaya to side with the kings.^ They used their influence 
over the masses to support the king who, in return, looked after 
their interests. It was a matter of mutual understanding, though 
it was never explicitly stated. The king found a powerful means 
of propaganda in the Sangha who had close contact with the 
people, and great influence over them. Hence we find kings 
who had committed heinous crimes honouring the Sangha and 
sending them round the country in order to influence the people 
in their favour. For instance, Kassapa II (641*650 A.C.) who 
had plundered the monasteries (including the Thuparama) during 
his unregenerate days as a rebel, made large endowments to 
viharas and sent preachers round the country after ascending the 
throne.^ It was easy for the king to rule if the peoj^le were 
religious. King Mahanama of Ceylon in a letter to the Chinese 
Emperor says that kings “were happy if men practised righteous¬ 
ness’’.® They were happy because they knew that if men 
practised ‘ righteousness” there would be no disturbances. 
Religions are always exi)ected to uphold the established order 
and discourage innovations and revolutions. Such an attitude 
of mind,which the rulers ordinarily attemj)t to inculcate into the 
minds of their subjects, could best have been produced by a 
religious organization. Whatever the kings ilid for the Safiglia 
was therefore amply rewarded. 

We have to admit that from the day that Buddhism was 
adopted as a state religion, it began to lose its original spirit of 
renunciation and simplicity, and gradually developed into an 
ecclesiastical organization with its numerous duties, religious, 


1. Mhvg.p. 164. 

2. Mhv.xliv,148. 

Geiger translates the words sahhagamiya-hhikkhuhi as “by all the foreign 
bhikkhus’*. L. C. Wijesinha : “holy monks who lived not among the habi¬ 
tations of men“. I doubt the validity of the reading and the two transla¬ 
tions. If we read sabbagamiya it can be translated as “by all bhikkhus 
who went about**, which suits the context quite well. Odmika means 
“going**, “wandering”, “travelling”. See P.T.S.Dict. under gSmika 2 
The change of -ika into -»yo is quite common in PSli, Cf. Bh&tika and 
BhSliya (MA. p. 360); pin4^pdtiha and piis^4apiUiya (MA. p. 366); dhommika 
and dhammiya (Smp. (SHB) p. 603). 

3. JRAS. (CB), Vol. XXIV, No. 68,1 (1917), p. 83. 
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political aAd social. It is impossible for any religion, when it 
becomes an organized body, to continue in its original form. It 
has to change with the times if it is to maintain its power and 
prestige. ‘ ‘Adapt or perish” is nature’s inexorable imperative. 



6 . 

YEARS OF DEVELOPMENT—I 

We have seen in a previous chapter that during the forty-eight 
years that Mahinda worked in Ceylon Buddhism was firmly 
established in the Island, and spread in most parts of the count^}^ 
The following century saw a very rapid progress of the new faith 
among the jjeople. According to the Mahdvamsa^ many 
hundreds of viharas, great and small, wore established during 
the period. Dovanaiui)iya'Tissa’s four brothers who ruled in 
succession after him at Anuradljapiira did their best to S 2 >read the 
religion by opening new centres and providing maintenance for 
bhikkhus.2 Kakavanna-Tissa and other rulers of Rohana, the 
southern principality, built a large number of viharas. Among 
these Tissamaharama, Cittalapabbata (the famous centre of 
meditation) and Kirivehera at Kataragama should be mentioned.® 
Tissa of Kalya^i (modern Kalaniya) played his part in propagating 
Buddhism in the western principality.* Kakavaij^na’s younger 
son, Tissa, was in charge of Dighavapi in the eastern province 
of the Island.® 


1. Mhv.xxi,7. 

2. Pre-Christian inscriptions at Ri^igala (Arittha-pabbata), donating 
oaves to the Sahgba, show that that mountain was used as a centre of 
meditation as early as the third century B.C. (£.Z. pp. 135 ff.). Sdratissa 
(187-177 B.C.) improved the place (Mhv. xxi, 6). 

3. Mbv. xxii, 23 ; £.Z. Ill, p. 214. Dbatu., p. 22, attributes several 
viharas in Rohana to Mah&naga and Yatthalaya-Tissa. 

4. Mhv. xxii, 13. 

5. Ibid, xxiv, 14,16,58. 
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Under the influence of the new religion the Sinhalese worked 
in peace and harmony, and the country became prosperous. But 
soon there came adventurers from south India who disturbed the 
peace and progress of the Island. One such was EJara, a Chola 
prince, who invaded Ceylon about the middle of the second 
century B.C., captured the government at Anuradhapura, and 
ruled for about forty-five years. Though the northern part of 
the Island was under a foreign rule, Eohaija remained indepen¬ 
dent. 

This long period of foreign rule gave rise to several important 
developments, both national and religious, in the history of the 
Island. Duttha-Gamani the son of Kakavanna-Tissa of Rohana, 
undoubtedly the greatest national hero of early Buddhist Ceylon, 
organized a great campaign to liberate Buddliism from foreign 
rule. His war-cry was “Not for kingdom, but for Buddhism”.’ 
The entire Sinhalese race was united under the banner of the 
young Gamai(^I. This was the beginning of nationalism among the 
Sinhalese. It was a new race with healthy young blood, organized 
under the new order of Buddhism. A kind of religio-nationalism, 
which almost amounted to fanaticism, roused the whole Sinhalese 
people. A non-Buddhist was not regarded as a human being. 
Evidently, all Sinhalese without exception were Buddhists. 

After the defeat of EJara, the victorious Duttha-Gamani 
repented of the destruction of many thousands of human lives. 
Eight arahants from Piyangudipa are reported to have assured 
the king that there was no cause for repentance, that only one 
and half human beings had been slain—one who had taken 
refuge in the Buddha, Dhamma and Sahgha, and the other who 
had observed the five precepts—^and that the rest, who were 
wrong-believers {micchddittM) and men of evil life (dtisstld), were 
equal to animals (pasusama) t *^But thou wilt illumine the 
doctrine of the Buddha in many ways; therefore dispel care 
from thy mind.*'^ 

1. Mhv. XXV, 2, pSragangani gamissami jotetum sdsanaffi aham; 

Ibid, XXV, 17 rajjasuhMya vdydmo n&yai(i mama hadSpi ca, 

Sambuddhaadaanasseva fkapandya ayatp mama, 

2. JMd. XXV, 103-111. 
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Thus orthodox religious opiniou encouraged Buddhist national¬ 
ism. For the first time in the history of Buddhism bhikkhuB 
now officially entered the field of political and mundane interests. 
At the request of Duttha-Gama^ they accompanied the liberating 
army, ‘'since the sight of the bhikkhus is both blessing and 
protection for us’*.^ Bliikkhus were encouraged even to leave 
their robes and join the army for the sake of religion and the 
nation. For instance, one of Duttha-Gama^i’s ten generals, 
Theraputta-Abhaya, formerly a Buddhist monk, was persuaded 
to give u]) his robes and join the army. After the victory, this 
general re-entered the order and became an arahant.^ Gama^ii 
himself had a relic of the Buddha put into his spear.® Buttha- 
Gamanl seems to have exploited to the utmost all the religious 
and national sentiments of the masses in order to ujiite the people 
and to rid his motherland of foreign rule/ 

Duttha-Giimani (101-77 B.C.) erected many religious edifices, 
such as the Mahathupa (Ruvanvalisaya), Maricavatti (Mirisa- 
vatiya) and the jime-storeyed Lohapasada which was the Uposatha 
house of the Mahavihara. He made Buddhism the pride of Ids 
people and according to the Mahdvamsa^ very large numbers 
came from foreign countries to see the dedication festival of the 
Mahathupa. The prototyj>e of the modem Vesak festival is 
first referred to during this period. Duttha-GamanI is said to 
have held twenty -four Vesiikha-puja.® 

His brother Saddha-Tissa (77-59 B.C.),who succeeded him, 
did a great deal for Buddliism and built, among many other 
viharas, the Dakkhinagiri-vihara^ in AnurMhapura which later 
played an important part in the history of Ceylon Buddhism. 


1. Mhv.xxv,2-4. 

2. Rsv. II, p. 93 ff. 

3. Mhv.xxv, 1. 

4. He can justly be regarded as the originator of religio-nationalism 
which has persisted through the whole history of Ceylon—down to even 
the present day. 

5. Mhv. xxiz, 29. 

6. /6id.xxzii,S6, 

7. ihid.xxxiii,?. So-called Ei&ra*B tomb. 
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Even as early as the first century B.C. bhikkhus began to take 
more and more interest in the affoirs of state. It was they who 
conspired to put on the throne Saddha-Tissa*s younger son, 
Thulathana (59 B.C.), in preference to the elder one, Lajji-Tissa, 
against the usual custom of succession. Lajji-Tissa (59-50 B.C.) 
deposed him, and being sorely displeased with the Sangha 
neglected it for three years. ^ 

The latter part of the first century B.C. saw some very 
important events in the Buddhist history of Ceylon. A brahmin 
named Tissa (or Tl 3 ^a) in Rohapa declared war on Vattagama^i 
(43 B.C.). Meanwhile, seven Tamils from south India landed at 
Mahatittha (Mannar) with strong forces and marched towards 
Anuradhapura. The country from the south to the north was 
devastated by war. From 43 B.C. for fourteen years five Tamils 
ruled in succession at Anuradhapura. King Vattagamam lay in 
hiding in remote places during the period.^ 

In addition to these calamities the whole country was ravaged 
by an unprecedented famine, generally known as Brahmapa-Tissa 
famine or Bamipitiyasaya. The people had no food at all and 
were forced to cainiibalism, even eating the flesh of bhikkhus 
whom they venerated. Many thousands, both bhikkhus and 
laymen, perished; many viharas were deserted; the Mahavihara 
at Anuradhapura was entirely abandoned ; trees grew in the 
courtyard, and the Mahathupa itself lay in complete neglect. 
Many bhikkhus left the Island and went to India. The country 
was in chaos.® 

The Mahatheras and the leaders of the Sinhalese saw that the 
future of Buddhism was in danger. Its very existence was 
threatened. There was no Sinhalese king to support it. The 
continuation of the oral tradition of the three Pitekas, which 
had so far been handed down orally from teacher to pupil, 
appeared no longer possible under the prevailing adverse circum¬ 
stances. The primary concern of the Safigha during this tragic 
period was to preserve the teaching of the Buddha which they 


1. Mhv.xjudii, 17-20. 

2. Ibid, xxxiii, 37-42. 

3. VbhA pp. 314-318 ; AA. p. 52. 
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valued above all else. Therefoie, far-seeing Mahatheras, under 
the patronage of a local chief, assembled at Aluvihara at Matale, 
and for the first time in history committed to writing the whole 
of the Tripiteka with the commentaries thereon “in order that 
the true doctrine might endure” {ciratthitattham dhammassa)} 

At last Vattogamanl-Abhaya (29-17 B.C.) defeated the Tamils 
and re-occupied Anuradhapura after fourteen years of supreme 
struggle. He demolished the Giri monastery of the Nigan^has 
(Jains) and built the gre^it Abhayagiri-vihara pre-fixing his 
name to it.^ 

The king offered this vihara to a thera called Maliatissa who 
had been of great help to him in the days of his misfortune. Five 
generals of VattagamanI also built five viharas and dedicated 
them to a thera named Tissa in gratitude for his friendship and 
help to them in their time of difficulty. 

It is said that while Vattagamani was preparing for his attack 
on the Tamils, some of his generals who w^ere disappointed with 
the king because of his impetuous jiature, left him in rage and 
wished (most probably) to join the Tamils. They were attacked 
by robbers on the way—the country was infested with robbers 
during this period of disorder and famine—^and escaped into the 
Hambugallaka-vihara of Tissa Thera, a learned monk, where they 
received kindness and protection. When the thera learned their 
story he was greatly troubled. The nation and religion were being 
ruined by foreign rule, and here the king and the generals were 
quarrelling ! The wise monk asked the generals: “With whom 
will it be possible to further the doctrine of the Buddha, with the 
Tamils or with the king The generals became convinced that 
their attitude was suicidal. Thereupon Tissa and Mahatissa 
theras took the generals to the king and brought about a lasting 
reconciliation between them.* 

1. Mhv. xxxiii, 100-101; Dpv. xx, 45 ; Nks. p. 9. 

2. Mhv. xxxiii, 79-81 ; Nks. p, 10. When VattAgams^ was fleeing 
from Anuradhapura in defeat, the Nigaptha of the Giri monastery which 
had been built by Pan^ukabhaya cried aloud : '^The neat black Sinhalese 
is fleeing”— 'palkyati mahakdlasihcUo. Most probably the Nigaptl^a was 
pro-Tamil. Then the king thought : ” If my wish be fiilfllled, I will build 
a vihara here,* ’ (Mhv. xxxiii, 42-44.) 

3. Mhv. xxxiii, 67-76. 
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Had the far-sighted theias not intervened at that moment, 
no one could say what the fate of Buddhism and the Sinhalese 
race would have been. Only the king and the generals knew 
what they owed to the learned theras. Out of gratitude, there¬ 
fore, they spoke feelingly to the theras thus: “If our under¬ 
taking prospers, then must you come to us when, a message is 
sent to you.”^ That was why Abhayagiri and the other 
viharas built by the king and the generals were given to Maha- 
tissa and Tissa theras. 

This is the first record of a vihara being given to any 
monk as a personal gift; it was purely an expression of personal 
gratitude on the part of the king and his generals. Mahatissa 
had lived earlier in an unimportant, remote place, and later 
came to stay at Anuradbapura on the special invitation of the 
king,^ and he must therefore have wielded considerable influence 
over the ruling class. This evidently disturbed the prestige 
and the authority of the Mahavihara monks. They subsequently 
charged Mahatissa Thera with having frequented the families 
of laymen (kulasarnsaitha,) and imposed on him the punishment 
of expulsion known as pabbdjaniyakamma,^ This, perhaps, 
was also indirect disapproval of the action of the king and the 
generals. 

But Mahatissa’s disciple, Bahalamassu-Tissa—“Big-bearded 
Tiflsa”^—did not agree that the charge was justifiable, and 
raised objection. Thereupon the Mahavihara charged him also 
with having sided with the “impure*' and imposed upon him 
the act of ukkhepaniya according to the Vinaya,^ “Big-bearded 
Tissa** was very angry, and with a large following of monks 

1. Mhv. xxxiii, 76-77. 

2. Ibid, xxxiii, 82. 

8. Mhv. xxxiii, 96; Nks. p. 10. For pabbajaniyakammat see Clvg. 
p. 17 ff. Evidently there wiw no difficulty of instituting a charge of this 
nature against Mahfitissa. For he seems to have been a man of sociable 
character and firiendly disposition towards lay people, being intimate with 
them. He was endowed with a great deal of common sense and worldly 
wisdom. 

4. Nks. p. 10,Mahad&|iya>Ti88a. 

5. For ukkhepaniyakamma, see Clvg. p. 36 ff. 
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went to the Abhayagiri and resided there refusing to return to 
the Mahavihara.^ 

This was the beginning of dissensions in the Sahglia which 
had till then been united under the influence of the Maha- 
vihara. Although the monks of the Abhayagiri lived as a 
separate group from the Mahavihara, there was no difference 
between the two at the beginning, either in theory or in prac¬ 
tice, except that the Abhayagiri monks did not agree that the 
charge against Mahatissa was justifiable according to the 
Vinaya, 

Soon afterwards, however, some monks, disciples of a teacher 
called Dhammanici belonging to the Vajjiputra sect in India, 
came to Ceylon and were received at the Abhayagiri." One can 
understand that the Abhayagiri, now separated from the powerful 
Mahavihara, desired to win some allies to strengthen their position. 
Some of the teachings and interpretations of the Vajjiputra sect 
were not in agreement with those of the Theriya sect which was 
the Mahavihara. We learn from Buddhaghosa that the Vajji- 
puttakas held, among other views, that there is a persisting 
personal entity, which is absolutely against the accepted theory 
of anatta of the Theravada. They also held that an arahant 
may fall away. In spite of these opposite views, Buddhaghosa 
admits that the Vaj jiputtakas were a Buddhist sect.® 

Tissa and his followers liked the new monks and their teach¬ 
ings, and thenceforward the monks of the Abhayagiri were known 
as the Dhammaruci sect, after the name of the great teacher in 
India.^ There was no official suppression of the new sect or 
their views, evidently because the king was in their favour. 


1. Mhv. xxxiii, 96 ; Nks. p. 10. 

2. Nks. p. 10. 

3. Ke pana puggalavadinoJ Sdaane VajjipuUakd ceva Sammitiydca, 
bahiddhd bahu aHAcUiUhiya. PaficaA. I, {KathavaUhvvanfuina), p. 85. Sam- 
mitipd Vajjipnitakd sdhatthivSdino duiceeca MaMsa^ghikd atahalopi 
pa/rihdnimicchavdu Ibid* p. 104. We are not quite certain whether these 
views were held also by the disciples of Dhammaruci who were recmved 
at the Abhayagiri. 

4. According to Nks. p. 10, this new sect came into being **in the 15th 
year of VattagSma^i.*’ 
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From this time onwards the Abhayagiri monks seem to have 
kept up constant contact with various Buddhist sects and now 
movements in India, from which they derived insi>iration and 
strength. They were liberal in their views, and always welcoming 
new ideas from abroad they tried to be progressive. They studied 
both Theravada and Mahayana and “widely diffused the Tri- 
pitekas.*’^ The Mahavihara, on the other liand, remained 
conservative, studied only the Thera vada, was opposed to the 
Mahayana, and discouraged any kind of innovation. It was 
faithful to the very letter of the orthodox teachings and traditions 
accepted by the Theravadine. The Abhayagiri monks, therefore, 
appeared in the eyes of the Mahavihara to be ujiorthodox and 
heretic. 

The Mahavihara was the original and first centre of Buddhism, 
hallowed by Mahinda himself ; its monks were proud of the 
great traditions, and jealously guarded the honour and authority 
of their Vihara. They had enjoyed the undivided regard and 
respect, loyalty and support of the state and the public, and did 
not like new elements entering the field to share their privileges 
and dividing the attention. But it was not possible to suppress 
new developments, which were the natural outcome of various 
changes, social, political and economic. The dissensions in the 
Safigha were by no means a 8ymx>tom of decay and degenera¬ 
tion, but a sign of movement and progress. 

The following period of about three centuries was attended 
with the usual vicissitudes of history. Vatlagama^’s son 
Coranaga (3 B.C.-9 A.C.) was hostile to the Sa5gha and destroyed 
eighteen viharas where he had not been given refuge during the 
days of his rebellion against his cousin Mahaculika Mahatissa 
(17-3 B.C.).* The damage done by him to the cause of Buddhism 
was so great that the author of the MaMvarma was convinced 
that “the evil-doer was reborn in Lokantarika-hell.“* 

The idea of study as a particular vocation for monks is 
mentioned for the first time in the Mahavarma during the reign 

1. Hiuen Tiiaug, II, p. 3S47. 

2. Mhv.xz3dT, 11^18. 

3. Ihid. zxxiv, 14. 


10»-1 
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of king Bhfitikabhajra (38-66 A.C.). It is specially stated that 
he supplied requisites for bhikkhus engaged in ganiha-dkura 
‘‘occupation with books”, that is, study. The reference here 
is most probably to teachers and students. Bh&tikabhaya is 
reported to have held twenty-eight Vesak festivals,^ evidently 
following the tradition set up by Duttha-Oama^I. 

It was also during this time that the famous festival of 
Giribha^cja-pfija^ was originated by BhatikSbhaya’s successor, 
Mahldat^hika Mahanaga (67-79 A.C.), a king religious and pious 
to a fault,* who did a great deal to spread the dhamma and further 
the cause of Buddhism. His son, AmaijM^gama]^! (79-89 A.C.) 
was the first to issue the order of ma^hdta or non-killing of animals 
all over the Island,^ most probably following the example of 
Asoka. 

His brother and successor, Kaijiirajanu-Tissa (89-92 A.C.), 
ordered about sixty bad monks to be thrown down the precipice 
of a rock in Cetiya-pabba (Mihintale). They had not accepted 
his decision in a case regarding some monastic dispute, and 
plotted to kill the king within the uposatha house itself.* This 
drastic action reveals some of the unrecorded events in the life of 
some monks of the day. There is no doubt that such incidents 


1. Mhv. xxxiv, 59,66. 

2. Ibid, xxxiv, 81. See below Ch. xvi (Ceremoniet and Feetivalt). 

3. He gave himself and his queen, his two sons, his state-elephant and 
his state-horse to the Sahgha, although the SaAgha forbade him. (Mhv. 
xxxiv, 86.) 

4 . Mhv. XXXV, 6. 

5. Mhv. XXXV, 10-11; MT« p< 640. Adikaram says this punishment 
was ** meted out to some bhikkhus for taking part in a political strifo**. 
(EHBC. p. 89.) It was not a political strife, but a dispute among the 
Sahgha in the upotaiha house or connected with the upoaiUha house 
(ifP^oiAayAafoffoip). MT. clearly says: Cetiyagirivihdre upoaatkSQSin 
bhikkhusu uppannatp affatp **a dispute arisen among the bhikkhus at the 
upOBoU^ house in Oetiyagiri-vih&ra**. The king intervened and settled 
this dispute. (See also above, p. 67.) But a section of the monks, dis* 
pleased with t^ king's decision, plotted to kill him within the upoeaika 
house itself. Punishx^t was meted out to them for the plot to kill the 
king {rdjaparadha-kamma)» Oeiger (Mhv. tr. 247, n. 1) thought the word 
utijfavhaye (Mhv. xxxv, 10) referred to the ThCpir&ma. But Mf* p. 640 
eleitfly says it is Cetiyagiri-vihftra (MihintalS). Oeiger thought further 
that the monks were **flung into the oaves called Ka^ira". They were 
thrown down a precipice at Mihintal4. 
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as tUa oonsideiably damaged the prestige of the SaAgha. It may 
have been due to such reasons that we find kings now and then 
prejudiced in favour of or against a particular monastery. One 
holy man might win the royal favour for a monastery for a long 
time, while an evil-doer might lose it for an equally long period. 

After the unfortunate incident referred to above, for a period 
of about three-and-a-half decades, no king seems to have paid 
any attention to Cetiya-giri till Vasabha (127-171 A.C.) effected 
some improvements there.^ His action too was prompted by 
self5shne|j8 for it was undertaken, on the advice of the Sahgha, 
to lengthen his life. He seems to have patronized all viharas 
impartially, and he did a great deal to further the cause of 
Buddhism by providing for the preachers of dhamma and building 
new cetiyas and images and repairing old monasteries. Viharas 
were built even in Naga<Upa (now the Jaflha peninsula) in the 
north during the reign of this king.* He is said to have cele¬ 
brated forty-four Vesak festivals. He also improved the civic, 
economic and health conditions of the country. Between the 
reigns of Vasabha and Voharika-Tissa of 269-291 A.C., for about 
a century, nothing of importance in the history of Buddhism 
seems to have taken place. Almost all the kings supported the 
viharas of either sect and did what they could to promote the 
cause of Buddhism. 

During the time of Voharika-Tissa, for the first time in the 
history of Ceylon, we hear of a new school of thought known as 
Vetuttavdda (Skt. Vaitulyavdda), The king who supported the 
two great viharas—^Bfahavihara and Abhayagiri*—is said to have 
suppressed Vaitulyavada^ keeping heretics in check with the 
assistance of his minister Eapila,^ who was evidently well versed 
both in the law of the Buddha and in that of the land. 

It is not quite clear who these Vaitulyavadins were, who were 
considered even more heretical than the Dhammarucikas of the 
Abhayagiri. The chronicles offer no help at all. According to 

1. Mhv.xxxv,80, 

2* See B JZ. IV, Vallipuram Gold Plate, p. 237, 

3. Mhv. xzxvi,31-33; Qeigertr.p. 258,0.4. 

4. /6H{.zzxvi,41. 
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Buddhagliosa, Vetullakas were also called Mahasufifiavadl.^ 
They held the docetic view that the Buddlia, having been bom 
in Tusita heaven, lives there and never comes down to the human 
world, and that it is only a created phantasmal form {nimmita- 
rupa^nattakam) and not the Buddha that appears among men. 
Both this created form, and Ananda who learned from it,preached 
the dhamma ; the Buddha himself never preached,^ Further¬ 
more, according to this view, the Buddha as such does not take 
anything (na BJiagavd kihci paribhufljati)^ but pretends to accept 
ojfferings in order to be in conformity with the world (lokanu- 
vaUanattham). Therefore, what is given to him bears no fruit 
because it is of no help (nirupakdrattd)} 

In the same manner they held that the Sahgha, in the ultimate 
sense of the tenn, meant only the path-fruitions (paramatthato 
maggaplwldneva sangho)^ tliat there was )io Sahgha apart from 
the i>ath-fruitions ; but ‘‘path-fruitions” do not accept anything. 
Therefore it is wrong to say that the Sahgha accepts gifts 
dakkhinam patiganhdti) or purifies gifts (dakkhir^atn visodheti) or 
that the Sahgha enjoys food or drink. So that, nothing can be 
given to the Sahgha and nothing whatever given to tlie Order 
bears fruit.^ They held also that sex-relations may be entered 
upon by any human pair by mutual consent.^ 

Whether those who are referred to in the Mahdvamsa as the 
Vetullas who had come to Ceylon in the third century A.C. 
actually held these views is not certain. The records are abso¬ 
lutely silent on the question of their teachings. The Dtpavamsa, 
the earlier chronicle, uses the term Vitav^davada in place of 
Vetxdlavdda^ but offers no help in elucidating the significance of 
the term. 

1. MahdsuMavadisankhatdnam VetiUlakdnaffi, PancaA. p. 109. 

2. Ibid. p. 193. 

3. /did. p. 192. 

4. /Wd. pp. 190-192. 

5. Ibid.p.20d.ekddhippdyomeihunodhafnfnopatisevitabbo. Ekddhippdya 
or oommon purpose, the commentary explains, may be either through 
compassion or sympathy, or through a solemn resolve made at a shrine 
alter worshipping there with a woman, to be reborn together. 

6. Dpv.xxii,41,42. 
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The Pali commentaries^ also occasionally refer to the Vitai^^^ 
vadins, evidently dissenting Buddhists holding unorthodox views 
with regard the the subtle points in the Dhamma, particularly the 
Abhidhamma. The Vitaij4*vadins and the Theravadins both 
quote the same authorities and name the sutras of the Tripiteka, 
in order to support their positions, the difference being only in 
the mode of their interpretation. 

Referring to the Vaitulyans who came to Ceylon in the days 
of Voharika-Tissa the Nikdya-saihgTaha^ says that the monks of 
the Abhayagiri, who were known as Dhammarucikas, accepted 
and proclaimed as the teaching of the Buddha the Vaitulya-filahi 
composed by the heretic brahmanas called Vaitulyas who had 
assumed the garb of bhikkhus in order to ruin Biiddhism during 
the time of Asoka ; and that the monks of the Theriya-nikaya, 
having compared their doctrine with the dharma and the vinaya, 
rejected it as false teaching. The reference to the brahnvanas 
here suggests tliat Vaitulya-jntaka that was brought to Ceylon 
was composed in Sanskrit, and we know tliat Maliayana sutras 
are all in Sanskrit. 

The term Vaijmlya is commonly used as a designation for 
Mahayana sutras^ which are sometimes called Vaitulya sutras 
as well. According to the Abhidhar'tna-samvccaya of Asahga 
the three terms Vaipulya, Vaidalya and Vaitulya denote the 
same thing. Vaipulya is defined by him as Bodhisattva-pitaka. 
(Abhidharma-Samuccaya, ed. Pradhan, Santijiiketan, 1950, p. 79.) 
Both Kern and Paranavitana think that there is hardly any 
reason to question the identification of Vaitulyavadins with 
the Mahayanists.* 

Evidently the author of the Mahdvamsa did not have a 
particular Buddhist school in view when he used the word Vetulla 
but employed it to denote any sect of Mahayanism that 

1. VbhA. pp. 7,36,223; MA. I, pp. 620,649. 

2. Nks.p.ll. 

3* K6ru:MIB.p.4ff. 

4. CJSc.G.Vol. II, pp. 36-36. 
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represented dissenting views and new interpretations not 
acoeptable totheMahaviliara.^ 

It is worthy of note that the periods in which the Vaitulyakas 
were active in Ceylon synchronized with the dates of some of the 
important developments in Mahayimism in India. Thus the 
appearance of Vaitulyakas, for the first time in Ceylon during the 
<^ys of Voharika-Tissa, took place after the tremendous activities 
of Nagarjuua, the great Mahayana master who flourished in 
India somewhere about the latter half of the second century A.C.^ 
Although the Vaitulyakas or Mahayanists as an organized body 
were suppressed by political authorities under the instructions of 
the Mahavihara, whenever these new elements were active in 
Ceylon their influence over the ideas and teachings of the Thera- 
vada was persistent and irrepressible. As time went on Mahayana 
ideas and practices crept slowly into the Theravada system and 
were accepted and incorporated into the orthodox teaching 
without question of their validity. 

Voharika-Tissa had not only to suppress the Vaitulyas, he had 
also to purify the Sangha as a whole. Buddhism seems to have 
been in a bad state and the Sangha was corrupt. The king is said 
to have paid three hundred thousand and freed many bhikkhus 
who were in debt.® Such a thing was unheard of in early days. 
Why and how the bhikkhus fell into debt is a problem. Was it 
due to any corrupting influence of the Vaitulyavada? About 
two decades earlier, during the time of Ku<^naga (248-249A.C.), 
there was a famine known as Ekanalika and Eu^ijanaga is 
reported during this period to have maintained five hundred 
monks at the Mahapall, the famous public refectory of the 
Sangha.* But what of the other monks ? How did they live? 
Living on jnx^^a-'pdta (alms-begging) was not easy during a famine. 
Could it be that some of the bhikkhus who did not get their food 

1. Even today in Ceylon any Buddhist who holds new ideas against 
the accepted beliefs and practices is branded as a Vaitulya. The term 
Vetulla or Vaitulya literally means *'dissenting*' or "different** (secondary 
derivative form from vi -{-ivlffa), 

2. HlL.II,p.342. 

3. Mhv.xxxvi,89. 

4. /&Mf.zxxvi,20. 
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either at the Mahapali or elsewhere had to maintain themselves 
even by falling into debt? Or could it be that some bhikkhus 
had to look after their helpless parents or close relations during 
the famine? Voharika-Tissa is also said to have established 
alms-giving in al] places over the Island where the Ariyavamsa- 
atiJUa was preached.^ Now, the preaching of the AnyavatMa was 
a sign that Buddhism was in an unsatisfactory state.^ 

Voharika-Tissa also abolished the infliction of physical pain 
as penalty* and held a great Vesak festival;* he did much to 
farther the cause of Buddhism. 

His reign was followed by about four decades of uneventful 
history. We then enter the first half of the fourth century which, 
perhaps, is one of the most troubled periods in the annals of 
Buddhism in Ceylon. 

1. Mhv. xxxvi, 38. 

2. See below p. 268 ff. 

3. Mhv. xxxvi, 28, hirpsamvUaiji voliara ip. 

4. Ibid, xxxvi, 40. 
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The Vaitulyans, despite their suppression by Voharika-Tissa, 
began to assert themselves again at the Abhayagiri in the days 
of Gothabhaya (309-322 A.C.) who forced liiwS way to the throne. 
He acted i?i striking contrast to his predecessor, Siri Sahghabodhi 
(307-309 A.C.) wlio, though unsuccessful as a ruler, was the 
exemplar of tlui true Buddhist life. Gothabhaya was a strong 
king, and did a great deal to improve the material condit ions of 
Buddhism by providing an abundance of requisites for bhikkhus, 
repairing old monasteries, building new ones, and holding popular 
festivals such as the Vesakha puja.^ 

When the Dhammarucikas or the residents of the Abhaj^agiri 
accepted Vaitulyavada, a mahathera named Ussiliya-Tissa, 
himself a leading monk at the Abliayagiri, wished to avoid the 
unpleasant consequences of a situation as had happened in the 
days of Voharika-Tissa. He, therefore, left the place with about 
three hujidred moiiks and lived at the Dakkhinagiri, cut off from 
the Dhammaruci sect. One of this new group, a mahathera 
named Siigala, began to teach religion there ; and from that 
time a new sect, called Sagaliya, came into existence at the 
Dakkhinagiri.* 

Gothabhaya lield aji inquiry, 3upi)re88ed the Vaitulyakas, 
burnt their books and exiled sixty of their leaders from the 

1. Mhv. xxxvi, 99-109. 

2. Nks.p.ll. 
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Island. Some of the exiled monks left Ceylon and resided in 
Kavirapattana in the Chola country in south India.^ 

It was about this period that the activities of the Yogacara 
school of Asahga and Vasubandhu became powerful in India, 
and mystic and magical practices began to be introduced into the 
Buddhist system.^ 

The Ceylon bhikkhus who were in exile in Kaveri became 
intimately connected with a powerful and able young monk named 
Sahghamitra, who later became the champion of Mahayanism in 
Ceylon. The Mahdvamsa describes him as one “who was versed 
in the teacliings concerning the exorcism of spirits and so forth’* 
{bhutavijjddikovido)^, which was quite in keeping with the trend 
of religious development in India at the time. 

When Sahghamitra heard of the pitialde plight of the exiled 
monks, he was greatly moved and came to Ceylon with the 
firm determination of spreading Mahayanism in the Island. 
Gothabhaya, who was taken up with this learned foreigner, 
entrusted to him his two sons for their education. Sahghamitra 
found a loyal and devoted pupil in Mahasena, the younger prince, 
though the elder one, Jettha-Tissa, was not so tractable. When 
Jett;ha-Tissa (323-333 A.C.) ascended the throne after his father’s 
death, Sahghamitra left Ceylon in fear but returned to the Island 
again as soon as Maliasena (334-362 A.C.) succeeded his brother.* 
This was the long-awaited opportunity for him to carry out the 
plan which he had had in mind for nearly forty years. 

Mahasena figures in Ceylon history not only as a strong and 
able king who did a great deal for the country, but also as a man 
who had the courage of his conviction to stand against the mighty 
authorit}^ of the Mahavihara, which no ruler ever before dared 
to attempt. 

Safighamitra, who resided at the Abhayagiri, tried in vain to 
convert the Mahavihara to Mahayanism. Thereupon, he 
persuaded his pupil Mahasena to issue an order forbidding the 
public to provide alms to the monks of the Mahavihara on pain 

1. Mhv, zxxvi, 110-112 ;Nks.p. 11. 

2. HIL.II,pp.362,354ff,366n.6. 3. Mhv. xxxvi, 113. 

4. Mhv. xxxvi, 118^117 ; xxxvii, 1-2 ; Nkti. pp. 11-12. 
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of a fine. The bhikkhus of the Therija sect left Anuradhapura 
and went to Roha^a and Mala]^, principalities which always 
stood firm by the Mahavihara. For nine years the Mahavihara 
was deserted ; Sanghamitra, with the approval of the king and 
the help of a minister named So^a, demolished the seven-storeyed 
Lohapilsada and many other buildings of the Mahavihara, and 
utilized their materials to erect new buildings at the Abhayagiri. 
The premises of the Mahavihara were ploughed and sown with 
beans. Meanwhile Cetiya-pabbata (Mihintale) was occupied by 
the Dhammarucikas of the Abhayagiri.^ 

The whole country was violently shocked by the action of the 
king. The popularity of the Mahavihara was so great that public 
opinion turned against him. Even those closely connected with 
the king were full of resentment. Little had he realized the 
influence of the Mahavihara over the people. His most intimate 
friend, the minister Meghava^^a-Abhaya fled to Malaya, raised 
an army, and declared war on the king. Mahasena was thus 
brought to his senses and realized the gravity of the situation. 
The two old friends, the king and the minister, met in private 
conference; the king admitted his error and promised to restore 
the Mahavihara. Mutual apologies were exchanged and a 
happy reconciliation was brought about.* 


1. Mhy.xxzvii,3~16 ; xxxviii, 76; Nks. pp. 12-13. Geiger translates 
Mhv. xxxviii, 75, thus: 

Mahdvihare papena Mahdsenena n&site, 

Voiiiptu Dhimmatucikka bhikkka CetiyapabbaU — 

** Dhammaruoika bhikkhus dwelt (at that time) in the Mah&vih&ra 
whioh had been destroyed by the ruthless Mah&sena”, and carries the last 
word CetiyapabbcUe oyer to the next verse to connect it with AtnJbatthalatp, 
In a footnote (Culv. tr. I, p. 37, f.n. 5) he says that the Dhammarucikas 
got possession of both vih&ras, the Mahkvih&ra and the Ambatthala-vih&ra. 
But the Dhammamoikas never occupied the Mahivihara. They went to 
and occupied MihintalS only when the Mahftvih&ra was destroyed. 

The correct translation of the above verse should be : **When the 
Mahavihara was destroyed by the wicked Mah&sena, the Dhammarucikas 
lived at Cetiyapabbata (Mihintal6)”. This translation is supported by 
Nks. p. 13, whioh says: . ... vihSra bMlmipa sdu6 uUdu vapHiraivSp^fa, 
Ehala Bhagirivehera vdsi Dkairmaructhu got Sdginyehi vMha **... the 
premises of the vih&ra were ploughed and sown with beans. Then the 
Dhammaruois of Bhagiri-vehera (Abhayagiri-vihftra) went and stayed at 
SSgiriya (Getiyagiri,i.e.,Mihintal6)*’. 

2. Mhv. XXX vii, 17-35, 
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But the angry crowds had already taken a hand in retribution. 
One of the king^s favourite wives, the daughter of a scribe,^ in 
bitterness of heart had Sanghamitra killed by a carpenter. 
SaAghamitra’s friend, the minister So^ia, was also slain. The 
Mahavihara was restored chiefly by the good offices of the minister 
Meghava^^a-Abhaya.^ 

Although agreeable to the suggestion of Meghava];i9a-Abhaya, 
the king was not in favour of the Mahavihara. He therefore 
built the great Jetavana within the boundaries of the 
MahSvihara, ignoring the strong protests of its authorities, and 
dedicated it to a thera named Tissa of the Dakkhi];iarama or 
Dakkhiijagiri, a follower of the Sagaliya sect. On account of 
this the Mahavihara was once again abandoned for nine months. 
Tissa Thera, who accepted the Jetavana-vihara, was charged in 
the assembly of monks with having committed an offence of the 
gravest kind.* The “Minister of Justice, who was regarded by the 
public as just and fair,* disrobed Tissa—even though it was 
against the wish of the king.* 


1. Hhv. xxxvii, 26: Ukhaka-dhUika. But Kks. p. 13, says that she waa 
the chief queen, daughter of a Lambakarna. 

2. Mhv. xxxvii, 26-30; Nks. p. 13. 

3. Mhv. xxxvii, 38, antimavatthu. One of the four pdrajikdg, namely: 
(i) murder ; (ii) sexual intercourse ; (iii) stealing ; and (iv) pretending to 
possess superhuman qualities. We should remember here that Mahatissa 
who accepted the Abhayagiri had also been charged with an offence, but 
of another kind. It is interesting to note that anyone who accepts a vihara 
aMinst the wish of the Mahavih&ra is a bad monk and is accused of some 
offence. Mhv. xxxvii, 32, describes Tissa of Bakkhin&rama as *'hypo¬ 
crite, dishonest, evil-hdend and unrestrained** {hikane jimhamanast 
pH^miUe asagffoie). Nks. p. 13, refers to him as kohim Tissa "the hypocrite 
Tissa**. But an inscription found near the Eastern (Jetavana) Dagkba at 
Anuridhapura, dated in the seventh year of Mahinda 11 (772-792 A.C.), 
refers to this thera as 8dguH mahahimiyan namin pajavu apis satos Tis maJia 
therana$ ‘Tor the great elder Tis(Tis8a) who was moderate and contented 
and was known by the name of the great Sftguli (6&gala) Thera* *. (E.Z. 111, 
p. 227.) The inscription was pro^bly established by one who supported 
the S&galiya sect. 

4. Mhv. xxxvii, 39, ffinicehaya-tnah&tnaceo UM dhammikasamfMUo, 
Probably this refers to MejEhavappa-Abhaya himself* Evidently there 
was no other person powerml enough to do such a thing against the wish 
of the king, hiks* p. 14, takes his name to be Dhammika. It is a mistake. 
CSf. MT. p, 684, Aanmikoti sddhujanM sambhdvito "honoured by good 
people as just.*’ 

6. Mhv. xxxvii, 38-39. 
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Mahasena’s power as the secular head of the religion was 
evidently weakened by his rash acts ; thus he had to submit to 
his minister Meghava^i^a-Abhaya on the previous occasion, and 
now a minister dared to ignore the king’s wishes, and disrobed a 
monk whom the king had highly honoured. This was possible 
only because the Mahavihara and public opinion were against 
the king. 

Mahaseiia was known even in contemporary Lidia, perhaps 
because of his leanings towards Mahayanism. The Ddfhdvam$a^ 
records that the Tooth Relic of the Buddha was sent to him from 
India for protection, but he was dead by the time it arrived in 
the Island. 

Reference, for tlic first time, to an image of a Bodhisattva is 
found during this period, which is a clear proof of the Mahayana 
influence tliat was powerful at the time. Tliis ‘‘beautiful, 
channing figure, representing the Bodhisattva” was made on the 
order of his father^ by Mahasena’s younger son Jettba-Tissa* 
who was famous as a carver in ivory. 

Mahaseiia was succeeded by his elder son, Sirimeghava^^a, 
in 362 A.C. He apologized to the bhikkhus of the Mahavihara 
for all his father’s ill-advised deeds, made ample amends for the 
damage done, and did everything in his power to win back the 
goodwill of the Mahavihara and the people. The diplomatic 
king had a golden statue of Mahinda made and inaugurated a 
mammoth festival and a procession lasting for several days to 
commemorate Mahinda’s arrival. He invited to the festival both 
la^unen and bhikkhus from all parts of the Island and decreed 
that succeeding kings should hold the festival annually. This 
great festival was evidently designed to drown the bitter memory 
of the evil days of the past.* 

1. Datha, 301-302. 

2. Mhv.xxxYii,102. 

3. Jettha-Tissa II (389-398 A.C.). 

4. Mhv. XXX vii, 53-90. 
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lai the ninth year of this king the left eye-tooth of the Buddha 
was brought to Ceylon from Dantapura in kalinga.^ It was kept 
in a special building within the city and was taken amiually to 
the Abhayagiri for public exhibition.* 

It is remarkable tliat the Mahavihara should have had no part 
in the worship of the Tooth Relic which became the national 
palladium of the Sinhalese. The Abhayagiri was known in India, 
particularly daring the days of Mahasena, as a centre of Maha- 
yanism in Ceylon. The prince and the princess who brought the 
Tooth were, perhaps, themselves Mahayanists, and thus probably 
first came in contact with the mo2iks of the Abhayagiri sect.* The 
custodianship of the Tooth Relic thereby became the business of 
the Abhayagiri and not of the Mahavihara.^ 

Sirimeghavap^ia is also reported to have sent an embassy to 
Samudragupta of India and sought permission to build a 
monastery at Buddhagaya for Sinhalese pilgrims.^ 

The famous Chinese pilgrim Fa Hien came to Ceylon in the 
reign of Buddhadasa (beginning of the 5 th century A.C.) the 
well-known physician king, who i>rovided extensive medical 
facilities for both man and beast.® He did a great deal to spread 


1. Mhv. xzxvii 92 ; D&^ha. 340. 

Percy Brown (Indian Architecture) says that “the holy city of Dantapura, 
the town of the Tooth* where this priceless possession was at one time 
deposited! lay in the vicinity of one of the neighbouring towns, either of 
Bhubanesvar or Ptlri, although all traces of it are now lost. As a token of 
the antiquity of these parts, near at hand is Daulia hill, where is inscribed 
one of the rook edicts of Asoka,*’ (p. 35). “This elevated position suggests 
that the Jagannath temple oooupies the site of some still more ancient 
monument, not improbably the shrine of the Buddha’s tooth at Dantapura, 
before that precious relic was transported to Ceylon.’* (p. 123). 

2. Mhv. xzxvii 95-97 ; D&^&. 405-406 ; Fa Hien, pp. 10^107. 

3. The Di^ft. says that they first divulged the secret to a bhikkhu in 
Meghagiri-vih&ra in the north-west of the city of Anur&dhapura, and the 
bhikkhu sent word to the king, w. 346,348,352. J.B.A.S., C.B., 1963 

4. See below pp. 128,280 ff. 

6. Geiger, Mhv. tr. Intro, xxxix. 

6. Buddhadasa is supposed to have composed a compendium of medical 
t^atises. Mhv. xxxvii 146, aabhcMiji V€jja$«M&nai/t katvd 8<traUha- 
sa^ffohaffi. 
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the teaching of the Buddha by honourizig the learned and fixing 
payments for the maintenance of preachers.^ 

It was during the time of this king that a great thexa, popularly 
called Mahadhammakathi^ translated the Pali suttas for the first 
time into Sinhalese.^ Perhaps he was the same as Ta-mo-kiu-ti 
“of great virtue** referred to by Fa Hien.* The Abhayagiri was 
flourishing at the time, most probably after MahaBena*8 activities. 
According to Fa Hien, there were 5,ooo monks at the Abhayagiri • 
while there were only 3,000 at the Mahavihara.® 

During the time of Buddhadasa’s son, Upatissa I, a new 
festival, called Gangarohana,^ was inaugurated on the advice of 
the monks to overcome a famine which occurred early in the fifth 
century. It was decreed that the festival should be held whenever 
there was a famine.® Upatissa was very kind-hearted and 
extremely religious and it is said that as long as he lived he 
obtained his food from the Mahapali, the common refectory of 
the Sangha.® 

His brother Mahanama, (409-431 A.C.) who had been a 
bhikkhu, disrobed himself and ascended the throne after Upatissa 
had been killed by his queen. Mahanama was favourable to the 
Abhayagiri,^® while his queen was devoted to the Mahavihara.^ 

It was during the tine of Mahanama that the great com¬ 
mentator Buddhaghosa came to Anuradhapura, and, residing at 
the Mahavihara, translated the Sinhalese commentaries on the 
Tripitaka into Pali.^* 

1. DharntM-hMistaka-vattaip, Mhr. xxxvii 150. 

2. Perhaps his name was something else. Mah&-Dhammakath! means 
**the great preacher*'. In ancient days ^ple often were known not by 
their proper names but by sone popular designations. 

3. Mhv. xzxvii 175. 

4. Fa Hien p. 107 ; see Geiger: Civ. tr. I, p. 16, n. 5. 

5. Fa Hien, p. 102. 

6. /6id.p.l07. 

7. See below p. 276. 

8. Mhv. xzxvii 180-198. 

9. Ibid, xzxvii 203. 

10. Perhaps he was a monk at that monastery. 

11. Mhv. xzxvii 212-213. 

12. /hui.xxxvii 243-244. 




AMBATTHALA THCPA, Mihintale, where Mahinda met Devanarapiya-Tissa. 

(This is a reproduction, of a drawing made tn the 17th century A.C.) (p. 98) 
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After MahlUiama, the coimtry was in chaos for more than 
twenty^hve years. Six Tamil usurpers ruled in succession at 
Anuradhapura. The whole Island was ravaged, and the religious 
as well as the cultural and economic progress of the nation was 
obstructed. Many Sinhalese families fled to Rohaiga, while there 
were some influential Sinhalese who 8er\^ed the Tamils.^ 

Dhatusena (460-478 A.O.) was the hero of the day, and 
liberated the country from foreign rule. He was originally a 
bhikkhu and was brought up and educated by a learned there 
who was his uncle. ^ Dhatusena gave up his robes, killed the 
Tamils, and re-established the Sinhalese rule. He did a great 
deal to promote Buddhism as well as the welfare of the country. 
Among his works the vast irrigation tank of Ealavava must be 
mentioned.* 

He was a staunch supporter of the Mahavihara and built 
eighteen great viharas and tanks and offered them to the monks 
of the Theriya sect. Many smaller viharas and tanks built by 
him were also made over to the same sect. He provided abun¬ 
dance of requisites for bhikkhus and gave every encouragement 
for the spread of the teaching of the Tripitaka.^ 

Though he was a loyal friend of the Mahavihara, he did not 
forget to make necessary improvements at the Abhayagiri.* He 
also renovated the Ambatthala-vihara on the Cetiya-pabbata 
(MihintalS) with the idea of giving it to the Theriyas, but on the 
entreaty of the Dhammarucikas who were in occupation of the 
hill since the days of Mahasena, the vihara was granted to their 
sect.® 

Dh&tusena made several statues of the Buddha and the Bodhi- 
sattvas and built houses for them.^ He made an image of Mahinda 
and held a great festival at the cremation ground of the thera 
where, it is said ,the Dlpavamsa was recited and explained.® 

1. Mbv.zxxviiil2,38. 

2. /6td.xxxTiil 14-17. 

3. /6td. xzzviii 42. 

4. /6idLxxxviii44r^l. 

5. JftHl.xxzviiiSl. 

6. Ibid, zzxviii 75-76. 

7. /6»d. zzxviii 61-62; 66-68; 78. 

8. Ibid, zxzviii 68-69. 
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Dhatusena was succeeded by his patricide son Eassapa I 
(478-496 A.C.) of Sigiriya fame. His brother Moggallana, whose 
life was not safe in Ceylon under Eassapa’s regime, fled to India.^ 
At first the bhikkhus of the Theriya sect were not favourable to 
Eassapa, cliiefly through fear of public censure. They refused 
to accept his offer of the Issarasamaparama* which was enlarged 
and enriched with now endowments by Eassapa ; but later on 
they }nelded and allowed it to be offered to the image of the 
Buddha, thus accepting it indirectly.* Eassapa built a Vihara 
for the Dhammarucikas as well.^ 

Not only the bhikkhus but also the niganthas in the Island 
were disappointed with Eassapa. It was the niganthas who 
served as spies for Moggallana and informed him of the opportune 
moment for him to arrive in Ceylon.* 

Moggallana I (496-513 A.C.) landed in Ceylon with some 
friends from India, collected his army in a vihiira named Euthari,* 
defeated kassapa and ascended the throne. He was a favourite 
of all bliikkhus, irrespective of sect. After his victory he went 
to both viharas to ]>ay homage to the Sangha.^ The bhikkhus at 
the Mahavihara, having cleansed the place, clothed themselves 
in their robes, and stood in order of rank to receive the new king. 
Moggallana, leaving the great army outside the elephant wall 
{hatthipdkdra), entered the vihara, and having worshipped the 
Sangha, offered them as a mark of homage and gratitude the 
state-i)arasol, which was duly returned back to him.® 

An important event that took place during Moggallana’s time 
was the bringing to Ceylon of the Eesadhatu, the Hair Relic of 

1. Mhv. xxzix 1-2. 

2. The 80 -called Vessagiriya, near Aniiradhapura. See above p. 68, n. 7. 

3. Mhv. xxxix 16--13. 

4. Ibid, xxxix 15. 

6. Ibid, xxxix 20-21. Perhaps, These nigai^thas had been sent by 
Moggall&na himself from India particularly for this purpose. The employ¬ 
ment of spies in the guise of religious mendicants and ascetics was a common 
practice in ancient days. (See Manu. p. 266). 

6. Mhv. xxxix 21. 

7. Ibid, xxxix 33. 

8. Ibid, xxxix 41-43. 
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the Buddha from India. A young man named Silaktila, one of 
the royalties that had fled to India during the evil days of Kassapa 
became a bhikkhu at Buddhagaya.^ It was this Silakala, 
nicknamed Ambasamancra that brought the Kesadliatu here. 
He was liighly honoured by the king, and was the first to receive 
the great title of Asiggaha, Sword-bearer, which created, for the 
occasion, later became a distinguished office of State. The king’s 
sister was given in marriage to Silakala. The Hair Relic was 
placed in a crystal casket in an image house, and the occasion 
was cele]>rated with a great festival." Moggallana also purified 
the Siisana® which was disorganized during the troublesome days 
of his brother Kassapa. 

Moggallana was succeeded by his son, Kumara-Dhatusena 
(513-522 A.C.), who is said to have held a dhammasanglti, or 
“recital of the sacred texts” and purified the Sasana.^ What 
was the necessity to hold a Council and “purifiy the Samna'^ 
immediately after Moggallana’s work on the same lines ? 
The ]uiture of Kumara-Dhatusena’s songiti and purification is 
not knowji. A sangiti was hold in earlier times in order to decide 
upon the gejiuine teachings of the Buddha. But if the Texts were 
fixed by the Commentaries in the 5th century, what useful purpose 
could a sangiti have served in the sixth century? Was it only a 
grand recitation of the Tripitaka to encourage the learning of the 
dhamma among the people ?® 

After about ten years of political troubles and assassinations 
of rulers one after another we come to the reign of Silakala 
(524-537 A.C.), the ex-Buddhist monk referred to above. He 
decreed the order of non-killing, mdgkdla, over the Island,® 
maintained hospitals,^ and carried on the usual religious activities. 

1. Most probably at tho monastery built by Sirimeghavanna with the 
permission of Samudragupta. 

2. Mhv. xxxix 44-56. The Mahdvamaa says that the story of the 
Hair-Relic is related in detail in a book called Kesadhdtuvamaa which is not 
yet found. (Mhv. xxxix 49,56). 

3. Mhv. xxxix 67. 4. Ibid, xli 1-2. 

5. Dalla-Moggallana also is reported to have held a recitation of the 
Pi^kas {pitakdnafL ca aajjhuyam) (Mhv. xliv 46), This also may be some¬ 
thing of that nature. 

6. Mhv. xli 30. 7. Ibid, xli 28. 

109-J 
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In the twelfth year of this king, a young merchant named 
Pur]^, who went on business to Kasi (Benares) brought to Ceylon 
a book called Dharmadhdtu} Silakala—who most probably had 
contact with Mahayanists in India during the days of his early 
exile in that country—^received this book with great honour and 
respect, housed it near the palace, and took it over to the Jeta- 
vanavihara once a year for a festival which he made into a 
regular, annual event. The Sagaliya monks of the Dakkhipagiri 
who lived at the Jetavana at the time, were loth to join in these 
activities because they were aware of the treatment meted out 
to the Vaitulyas in the past by some kings. But the monks of 
the Abhayagiri persuaded them to honour the DharvnadJidtu. 
The Mahavihara and some of the citizens of Anuradhapura 
dissociated themselves altogether from these proceedings.^ 

We find a great movement for the spread of the dhamma and 
the promotion of learning during the reign of the celebrated 
poet-king Culla-Moggallana or Moggallajia II (537-556 A.C.). 
Rewarding the preachers by abundant gifts of honour, he had 
the Tripitaka preached along with the Commentaries. He also 
made arrangements for the books to i)e written down. He 
himself composed a religious poem (dhatnma’kabbam) and seated 
on the back of his elephant, recited it at the end of a sermon in 
the city at night. He was so anxious to disseminate learning 
that it is recorded that he lured children with sweetmeats to study 
the dhamma.^ 

After the lapse of a few ye^rs of political and other vicissitudes 
of little consequence, we come to Aggabodhi I (568-601 A.C.), 
during whose reign, it is said, some twelve great poets composed 
many poems in Sinhalese.^ This king, after spending about nine 

1. What the contents of the DharmadhStu were we are not certain. 
But Paranavitana says : “There is hardly any doubt that the Vaitulya 
sfitra introduced to Ceylon from Benares in Sil&k&la’s reign was a treatise 
dealing with the doctrine of the three bodies of the Buddha.’’ (CJSc. G. 
Vol.lI,p.38). 

2. Mhv. xli 37-40; Nks. pp. 14-15. 

3. Mhv. xli 58-60; 62. 

4. MhT.Xliil3;Nks.p. 15. 
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years in suppressing the enemies both of state and religion,^ did 
some good work under the instruction of his adviser called 
Dathasiva Mahathera.^ 

A very important incident is reported to have occurred during 
his reign. A great thera, named Jotipala, who came from India, 
defeated the Vaitulyas in the Island in a public controversy. An 
ddipada (apd) called Dathapabhuti, who was a strong supporter 
of the Vaitulyas, smarting under the defeat, raised his hand in 
anger to strike the thera. But the king was highly pleased with 
Jotipala and requested him to stay at the same vihara ® The 
Nikdyasangraha says that after tliis public defeat there were no 
more converts to tlie Vaitulya doctrine, and the monks of the two 
nikayas, namely, the Abhayagiri and the Jetavana, dismissed 
pride and lived in submission to the Mahavihara.^ 

We can understand and appreciate this incident better if we 
remember that at this time in India, whence Jotii>ala hailed, 
much importance was given to the study of logic and public 
disputations on religious topics after the great activities of the 
celebrated Buddhist logicians Dihnaga and Dharmaklrti.^ It 
would not have been a difficult task for Jotipala, who had been 
in touch with the latest theories of Buddhist thought in India, 
to have defeated the monks of Ceyloxi who had little opportunity 
of knowing current developments on the continent. 

Despite this public defeat of the Vaitulyas, the next king 
Aggabodhi II (601-611 A.C.) did more for the Abhayagiri and 
the Jetavana than for the Mahavihara. His queen too was in 
sympathy with the Abhayagiri.® In fact Aggabodhi II does 
not seem to have taken interest in the Mahavihara. For example, 
when the great thera Jotipala once showed him that a part of the 
Thtiparama Dagaba had come loose and fallen down when the 
thera was worshipping there, the king expressed some concern 

1. Mhv. xlii 14. 

2. xlii 14-34. 

3. Mhv. xlii 35-37 ; Nks. p. 15 ; the Nks. places this controversy 
during the reign of Sil§kala, probably a mistake, 

4. Nks. p. 16. 

5. HIL.II,p.362flF.;HBT.p.245. 

6. Mhv. xlii 63-66. 
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and removed the Collar-bone Relic to Lolia 2 )asada, but delayed 
the re 2 )airs. It was only after “threats of dreadful dreams” 
that the king completed the work on the dagiiba.^ He built 
Veluvana-viliara for the monks of the Sagaliya sect.“ For the 
second time in history we find the order of Asiggaha conferred 
by this king on a relation of his queen.® 

During tlie time of Aggabodhi II the king of Kalinga, on 
account of some i)olitical trouble there, came to Ceylon and 
became a monk under Jotipala thera. His f|U(»eji and liis minister 
followed him to Ceylon and themsehes entered the Order. 
Aggabodhi and his quecii did ever}dhing to make their stay in 
the Island as hap 2 >y as possible. The royal thera died in Ceylon.'* 

After this, for al)out half a century, tix^ country was in 
constant trouble, both political and religious. From about this 
time oaiwards kings mostly did repairs to old religious buildings 
made grants to mo!iasteries, held i>opular fesli\ als, and tried to 
* ‘purify the Sdmna'. 

What is nn^ant by the purification (sodhana) of the Sdsana 
(religion) at this time is quite clear. It is invariably stated 
that the purification was carried out by dkimma-kmntnaj^ a 
regulative act of theVinuya. The act of 2 )urificatioji was 2 >erformed 
by the Sangha on the orders of the king. It may be that the 
majority of bhikkhus were changing with the times and this was 
regarded as “corruption” by the more conservative elements 
in the Sangha, Throughout history we find kings and prelates 
attempting unsuccessfully to stem the current of natural j)ro- 
gress which they regarded as degrading corruj)tion. 

Dalla-Moggallana, or Moggallana III (611-617 A.C.) held a 
grand recital of the three Pitakas {pttakdnaUca sajjhdyam) and 
encouraged the sj)read of religious knowledge by honouring the 

1. Mhv.xlii 51-56. 

2. Ibid, xlii 43. Geiger thinks that this Veluvana-vihara may be 
somewhere between Anuradhapura and Maniliira (Minneriya). (Civ. tr. I, 
p.77,n.2). 

3. Mhv. xlii42. 

4. /6td. xlii 44-50. 

5. Mhv. xxxix 67 ; xliv 46, 76 ; li 64. For dhammakamma and 
adkamma kamma see Clvg. Kammakkhandhaka, 
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learned.^ A reference to a kathina-cetemonj is found in the 
reign of this kiiig.^ He too purified the sdsana} 

During the reign of his successor, Silameghavanna (617-626 
A.C.), a great disturbance took place at the abhayagiri. A 
monk, called Bodhi, residing at the abhayagiri, made a com¬ 
plaint to the king against the undisciplined behaviour of many 
monks in that vihara, and requested the king to hold a dhamma- 
karmna, regulative act. The king authorized Bodhi himself to 
carry out the purification. All the undisciplined monks (dussild) 
got together and killed Bodhi, thus annulling the act. The 
king was furious and had the hands of the criminals cut off, put 
them in fetters and made them watchers of bathing tanks. 
Further, he exiled a hundred monks and ultimately “purified 
the Sasana". After this the king was anxious to ])ring about a 
settlement between the two vihfiras, aiul recpiested the monks 
of the Theriya sect to hold the uposatha-ccromonj together with 
those of the Abhayagiri. But the Mahavihara refused to comply 
with th(^ recpiest.^ 

During the next ten or fifteen years the country was practi¬ 
cally ruined by civil wars between rulers. All the rich monas¬ 
teries such as the Mahavihara and the Abhaygiri were plundered; 
cetiyas like the Thuparama w’ere broken into and treasures re¬ 
moved ; golden images, pinnacles and other valuables belong¬ 
ing to the monasteries were plundered and sold in order to main¬ 
tain the armies of different rebels.^ 

When Kassapa II (641-650 A.C.) ascended the throne after 
these troubles, he repaired the buildings that had been destroyed 
and performed many religious activities to make up for his evil 
actions in the past.^ He arranged for monks to go about and 
preach the dliamma,^ and caused a compendium {sangaha) of the. 

1. Mhv. xliv47. 

2. Ibid, xliv 48. For kaihina , see bolow p. 285. 

3. Ibid, xliv 46. 

4. i6<d. xliv 75-80. 

5. iaW. xliv 130-140 

8. Ibid, xliv 146. 

7. i&td. xliv 148. 
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Pali texts to be composed.^ He also had the Abhidhamma 
recited along with the commentaries.^ 

This new interest in the Abhidhamma was becoming an out¬ 
standing feature of the intellectual class of the period. Hiuen 
Tsiang records that in India the learned monks were very highly 
honoured at this time,^ and also the Sinhalese monks "‘were 
distinguished for their power of abstraction and their wisdom 
Therefore, in keeping with the spirit of the age, Jetthatissa III, 
before he went to the war in which he met with his de^th, asked 
his general to request his queen to study the Abhidhamma, 
preach it and transfer its merits to him.® Mahinda II, too, had 
the Abhidhamma preached on an elaborate scale.® 

In Dathopatissa IFs time (650-658 A.C.) tliere was again some 
friction between the king and the MahaAuhara. Dathopatissa 
wanted to build a viliara for the Abhayagiri, but the Mahavihara 
raised objection on the ground that it was within tlieir boundaries. 
But the king forcibly carried out his plan. The monks of the 
Theriya sect were bitter against the king and applied to him the 
patta-nihkujjana-kamma ‘‘the turning down of the alms-bowl”,^ 
which is considered the excommunication of a layman. But 
the king did nothing against the Mahavihara. 


1. Mhv. xlv3. 

2. Ibid, xliv 150. 

3. Hiuen Tsiang I, p. 81. 

4. /6ici.II,p.247. 

5. Mhv. xliv 109. 

6. Ibid, xlviii 141. 

7. Mhv. xlv 29-31. Bhikkhus go with their alms-bowls upright and 
turn them down in front of the house of the layman in question. This act 
symbolizes the idea that nothing from that layman will be accepted by the 
Sangha. This religious sanction which is regarded as a great insult is 
meted out to a layman who dishonours the Sangha or who tries to lessen its 
income (Mhv. xlv 32-34). But according to the Clvg. pp. 217 ff. the act 
of pattanikkujjana should bo performed by an assembly of the Sangha by 
reciting a particular formula. Perhaps the Mhv. account indicates how 
in the 7th century it was put into practice in a form visible to the general 
public, after performing the prescribed Vinaya act. The Clvg. lays down 
8 reasons for which paUanikJ^jjana could be inflicted on a layman: attempt 
(1) to damage the income of bhikkhus, (2) to do some harm to bhikkhus, 
(3) to eject bhikkhus from a place, (4) to insult bhikkhus, (6) to bring 
disunity among bhikkhus, (6) to talk ill of the Buddha, (7) the Dhamma 
and (8) the sangha. 
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Next we come to a, peaceful period in the reign of Aggabodhi IV 
(658-674 A.C.), the yoimger brother of Dathopatissa II. On 
the instructions of his adviser, a mahathera named Dathasiva, 
he made ample amends for all the injustices done to the monas- 
teries by his kinsmen in the past. All the three nikayas received 
his favour. Maintenance-villages, servants and attendants and 
all other comforts were x>rovided for them. '‘To the three 
fraternities he gave a thousand villages with large and assured 
revenues.”^ 

The whole country followed the example of the king. Even 
the Tamils who were high officers in the king’s service followed 
the king in religious activities. The queen built a numiery for 
bhikkunis and jmovided all comforts for theni.^ 

For the first time we have a reference during the reign of 
Aggabodhi IV to the chajiting of paritta (Sin. pint) as a cere¬ 
mony,^ which became a regular feature of later Buddhist prac¬ 
tices. He also proclaimed the Order of maphata (non-killing).^ 
After this we notice a new sjurit of regard for animal life beginning 
to influence the minds of the peoj^le. Kassapa III (711-724 
A.C.) decreed not only the order of maghata, but also reared 
fish in two fords (^mcchatitthe duve),^ Mahinda II (772-792 A.C.) 
and Sena I (831-851 A.C.) are reported to have made provision 
for fishes, beasts and birds (macchdnam migapakkhmam), while 
Udaya I (Dappula II) (792-797 A.C.) is said to have given corn 
to cattle and rice to crows and other birds.® 

1. Mhv. xlvi6-16. 

2. /6id.xlvi 19-27. 

3. Ibid, xlvi 5. 

4. xlvi3. 

6. Mhv. xlvi 24. Geiger, without translating the word, refers the 
reader to Wiokremasingha, £.Z. 1, 216, 221, 227, who takes macchatitthas 
to be some monasteries known by that name. This, evidently, is a mistake. 
Rearing fish in fords as a matter of kindness is a common practice even 
today in the Sinhalese villages, and is perhaps a continuation of the old 
custom. Buddhist villagers feed the fish with rice and other eatables, 
particularly on poya days. Killing a fish reared in this manner earns the 
strong resentment of the people. For example, recently a man who kHled 
a fish in such a ford at the village of Kanankfi in the Vfiligam K5ra]§ in the 
Southern Province of Ceylon, had to pay a compensatory fine of Rs. 10 to 
the Buddhist vih&ra in the village to escape further consequences. 

6. Mhv. xlviii 97 ; xlix 36 ; 13. 
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Pulatthipura or Polomianiva, which succeeded Anuradhapura 
as the capital of Ceyloii, was growing in importance at this time, 
both on account of its strategic position against invasions and 
on account of its prosperity helped by extensive irrigation works 
in the lunghbourliood. Anunidhapura was growing old and 
becoming more of a holy city than the seat of government. 
Aggabodhi IV (ChH-GTI A.C.) was the first king to occupy Pojon- 
iianiva temporarily; he died there unexpectedly of a sudden 
illness. He was so good and religious that his ashes were used 
by the people as medicine.’ 

As a reactioi^, perhaps, against the exceedingly comfortable 
life of monks, and also as an attempt to revive the old religious 
life, asc,<‘tic monks known c.s ])ainsukulikas came ijito promijience 
at the. time of Mauavamma (670-711 A.C.).^ They seemed to 
have originally belonged to tin*. Abhayagiri, and separated from 
it as a special grou}) ojily about a cejitnry and a half later.® The 
pamaukrdikas at om‘.e became popular, and we find kings extend¬ 
ing their patronage to them.** Aggabodhi V (711-717 A.C.) is 
reported to have given even the fine garments worn i)y himself 
to the patnsukulika monks for robes.® 

We hear again of a “purification of the Sasana” by Agga¬ 
bodhi VII (766-772 A.C.) wdio supported the pamsukulikas as 
well as monks of all three fraternities.® At this time Polonnaruva 
was becoming more and more important and this king was the 
first to occupy it as his capital." 

Later, in the Pojonnaruva period, we find a great deal of 
Hindu influence over Buddhist practices; the beginnings of 
these are noticed about this time. For example, Mahinda II 

1. Mhv.xlvi 34-37. 

2. Mhv. xlvii 06. Monkn who observed the pammkaiikaibgat first of 
the thirteen dhuian^aa, are called pamaukUlikas, They make their robes 
out of the rags thrown away by the people. See Ysm. p. 45 ff. pamsu- 
kulikas are referred to as far back as the Ist century B.fJ. 

3. Mhv. H 62. 

4. Ibid, xlvii 66 ; xlviii 4,16 ; xlix 80 ; 1 63,76 ; li 52. 

6. ifcid. xlviii 16. 

6. /6wi. xlviii 71,72. 

7. Ibid, xlviii 74. 
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(772-792 A.C.) “restored many dilapidated temples of gods 
(deiHikula) here and there and had costly images of the gods made, 
and also he gave the brahrnanas delicious foods such as the king 
receives, and gave them milk with sugar to drink in golden 
goblets/’^ Earlier in the century another king“ is said to have 
provided for brahmanas. 

From now on for a ])eriod of nearly a century the records 
contain nothing worthy of particular mention, exce])t tliat the 
queen of Udaya I (Dappnla IT) (792—797 A.C.) built a nunnery 
for bhikkhunls.^ Repairing and restoring old religious buildings, 
holdij^g festivals, providing requisites for juonks were the usual 
activities of kings. 

AV(‘. come agani to an importajit ])eriod during the reign of 
Sena 1 (831-851 A.C.),^ when a niember of the Vajraparvata 
sect/’ '\n Ijulia Oinue to Cc'vlon and spread Vajiriyavada or Vajra- 
yana in the Island while residing at the A'lrahkura-aranix in the 
A}>hayagiri.^’ Tiie NiJedf/a-sangraha says t hat King Matvala-Sen 
Kjjected such }>owerful sutras as the Ratmut-sutla and accepted 
the secret teachijigs of the Vajiriyavada.^ Further it says that 
from the time of Matvala-Sen the Vajiriyavada was “prevalent 
among the foolish and ignorant peo]>Ie of this country because 
it was protected and practised secretly as a mystic teaching”. 

At this time the king of Pandya country invaded Ceylon with 
a large army, plundered the king’s palace, towns and monasteries 
and carried away all their most cherished possessions including 
the golden images of the Buddha, and “caused the Island of 
Lanka to be deprived of her valuables, leaving tlie splendid town 

1. Mhv. xlviii 143,144. 

2. Kassapa III, (717-724 A.C.): Mhv. xlviii 23. 

3. Mhv. xlix 25. 

4. Nks. calls him Matvala-Sen, 

6. Hitherto unidentified. 

6. Mhv. 1 68 ; Nks. p. 16. 

7. Nks. p. 16. Vijrayana is a system full of mystic practices. (See 
HIL. II, pp. 387 ff., 392 ff.). The titles of Vajray&na books also convey 
the idea of mysticism such as M&ydjalainantra and Sarifoguhya (Nks. p. 8). 
SeealsoCJSc.GILp.SSff. 
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in a state as if it had been plundered by yakkhas.”^ Sena I 
left Anuradhapura and spent his last days at Polonnaruva.^ 

His successor Sena II (851-885 A.C. ), who ascended the 
throne at Polonnaruva, sent a Sinhalese army to invade the 
Pandya country. It defeated the king who plundered Ceylon, 
put on the throne a Pandyan prince and brought back all the 
treasures that had belonged to the Sinhalese. The whole Island 
was again united and prosperous under the able rule of Sena II.^ 

He restored old viharas and monasteries, granted endowments 
liberally, held religious festivals, such as a grand jiirit ceremony 
and a Vesak festival. He had images of the Buddha made and 
also of Bodhisattvas. He had the Ratana-sutta written oji a 
gold plate and made offerings to it, w'hich, perha 2 )s, indicates 
the influence of Vajiriya-vMa referred to above. He also had 
a recital of the Abhidhainma.^ 

It was in the twentieth year of this king that the x>ain8ukulikas 
separated from the Abhayagiri ajid formed themselves into a 
distinctive group.^ The same king is also reported to have 
“purified” the three fraternities together,® after they were 
disorganized during the preceding period. 

Buddhist and Hindu practices were coming closer together 
and Sena II “had a thousand jars of gold filled with pearls and 
on the top of each placed a costly jewel and presented them to a 
thousand brahma^as whom he had fed with milk rice in jewelled 
goblets, and also he gave them golden threads. He clothed them 
also, as a friend of meritorious deeds, with new garments to their 
hearts’ desire, and gladdened them with festive pomp.”^ 

1. Mhv. 133-36. 

2. Mhv. 1 50 ; Nks. p. 16 says because of his embracing these false 
doctrines he fled from the place he lived in, and giving up the city to the 
Tamils, went to Pojonnaruva and died there.* * 

3. Mhv.li50. 

4. /ftid.li 73-86. 

6, IhidM52. 

6. Ibid.im. 

7. /6td.li 66-67. 
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By now A»uradbapura had lost its position as the seat of 
Government after nearly twelve centuries, its last king being 
Udaya II (885-896 A.C.) who succeeded Sena II. 

The great Lohapasada, the nerve-centre of Buddhist activities 
in olden days, had now only 32 monks as residents, even after 
it was repaired and newly endow^ed by Sena 11.^ All interests 
and activities, both political and religious, were fast shifting into 
the new capital of Polonnaruva, now growing rapidly in impor¬ 
tance and size. 

1. Mhv.li 69-70. 
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Ciiv(!s, fumul in such places as Mihintale, Vessagiriya,' Situl- 
pavva (Cittalapabbata), Ritifj:ala (Aritthaj)abbata) and Rujagala 
or Rassaliela in tlie Batticaloa District, }>rovided shelter for the 
earliest Buddiiist monks, Maliinda and other arahants spent 
their first vas retr<‘at in Ceyloji in the caves of Mihintale.^ The 
natural cave was utiliz<id in early days as a resideuice for monks, 
partly becaus<^ the building of houvses was not an easy task.^ But, 
in later times after lai*ge monasteries were built', a sectioTi of the 
monks with more religious devotion and a desire for austere 
practices preferred to live in caves on mountains and in jungles, 
as some do even to-day. Their predilection was probably due 
to the reason that the cave with its naked simplicity and solitude 
was generally regarded from the earliest times as an ideal abode 
for heniiits who devoted their life to meditation.** Consecpiently 
the lay people considered tin? cave-dwelling monks to be more 
spiritually-minded and religious thaii tlie others. Hence the 
Commentary of the VibJianga^ records that a king named Tissa 

1. ProperJy Issarasanianarama. »Seeabf>ve p. i)8, ii. 7. 

2. See above p. 56. 

3. See above p. 16. 

4. The Buddha aaya in the Mahatanbasahkhaya^sutta that a virtuous 
monk dwells in a cave {giriguham) (M. I, p. 271). The Master himself used 
to meditate in a cave named Indasalaguha on the Vedika mountain (D. II 
p. 162). (See also DPPN. I, p. 313). Pipphaliguha, a cave near Rajagaha 
was a favourite haunt of Maha-Kassapa (DPPN. II, p. 204). Talapu^a 
Thera expiesses his great yearning to dwell alone in a cave (Thera, p. 310). 

6. VbhA.p.335. 
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was of opinion that the monks at Cetiyagiri (Mihintale) were 
better than those at Anuradhapura.^ Fa Hien refers to a 
‘‘Sramana of great virtue” who lived at Mihijitale early in the 
fifth century.“ Buddhaghosa says that people regarded Dak- 
khinagiri, Hatthikiiechi, Cetiyagiri and Oittalapabbata as abodes 
of arahants.^ Culanaga-lena of Tamba 2 )anni-dli>a was considered 
an ideal place for meditation.^ Udumbaragiri (Dimbulagala) 
was another popular place where many bhikkhuwS used to go for 
meditation.® The ad<litioiial sanctity usually attached to caves 
and to cave-dwelling monks may be appreciated by referring to 
the popular belief that the earliest monks were the best, and that 
they lived in caves. 

The large number of donative inscriptions of the first few 
centuries of Buddliism, incised on the brows of the caves found 
scattered throughout the Island, indicates the extent to which 
the caves were used by monks, and shows how kings, ministers 
and ordinar}’* men and women were eager to dedicate them to 
the Sahgha.® P]ven bhikkhus are mentioned as donors.'^ It 
may be that caves originally received by certain theras for their 
own use were later dedicated by them, in their turn, to the Sangha. 
Or it may be tliat some theras had their own relatives prepare 
the caves and grant them to the Sangha on their (theras’) behalf, 
and so the names of those theras were inscribed as donors. 

Sometimes several members of the same family each separately 
granted caves.® Whether these caves belonged to their own 
families or whether they were the property of the State cannot 
be decided. Probably, most of the caves belonged to the king, 

1. But of. the Kanirajanu-Tissa incident at Mihintale, above p. 86. 

2. Fa Hien, p. 107. 

3. Vsm.p. 89. 

4. Ibid, p. 94. 

6. R8V.II,p.l26. 

6. See EZ. I, pp. 10 flF. and 136 ff. These inacriptionB are more or less 
like formulae. They record that the cave of so-and-so was granted to the 
Sahgha, e.g., Oapati Naga puta Tiiaha lene iagaia **the cave of Tissa, the 
son of the householder Naga (is given) to the Sahgha*’. (EZ. 1, p. 20, No. 9). 

7. EZ.I,p.l44,No4. 

8. I,p. 18. 
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but people were allowed to clean them and make them habitable 
for bhikkhus, and even to inscribe their own names as donors. 
This would have served as a stimulus to the spread of Buddhism 
and the promotion of the good life among the people. 

Preparing a cave for tlie residence of monks was not an 
easy task. Fortunately, we get in the Pali Commentaries casual 
references to the process that was in vogue at least about the 
fifth century A.C. First of all, the cave was filled with fire-wood 
and the wood was then burnt; this helped to remove loose 
splinters of rock as well as to dispel unpleasant odours. After the 
cave w’as cleaned, walls of bricks were built on the exposed sides, 
and doors and windows fixed.^ Sometimes walls were plastered 
and whitewashed. Then such simple articles of funiitiire as a 
bed and a chair necessary for a recluse were provided.^ Mention 
is made of residential caves that were even painted.^ Thus, the 
Vistiddhimagga^ records that the story of the renunciation of the 
last seven Buddhas was beautifully painted in the Kurandaka- 
mahalena near Maliagama, the residence of Cittagutta Thera. 
Most probably the painting w^as executed on the ceiling of the 
cave. Some monks who visited it are said to have appre¬ 
ciated the paintings and communicated their sense of grati¬ 
fication to the resident thera.^ A cave thus appointed was a 
residence pleasant to live in for a person of unsophisticated 
aesthetic sense and quiet temperament ; it was besides an ideal 
place for deep meditation. The inside of a cave is pleasantly 
cool during the hot season. In addition to caves there were 
probably also huts ('panimsdld) built in quiet jilaces for the resi¬ 
dence of early monks. 

]. Archaeological remains of caves at Mihintale and other places also 
show that caves had walls with doors and windows. 

2. The account of a young monk who prepared a cave in Oittala-pabbata 
for his old teacher (AA. p. 26) and the account of how the people improved 
Indasalaguha (DA. p. 496). 

3. Even to-day we can see the remnants of such old paintings in some 
caves in Ceylon, e.g., Karambagala in Southern Province and caves at 
Sigiriya. 

4. Vsm. p. 29. 

5. But. Cittagutta Thera had never raised his eyes and looked at these 
paintings. See also below p. 206. 
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After Buddhism became the religion of the State and the 
people, the bhikkhus could not be allowed to live alone in lonely 
caves and huts on mountains and in jungles cut off from society, 
ignoring their obligations to the peo]3le who supported them and 
looked up to them for guidance. Therefore monasteries began 
to rise in the neighbourhood of flourishing cities and prosperous 
villages, so that the intercourse between the Sangha and the laity 
could easily and frequently be maintained.^ 

The first monastery in Ceylon was the Tissarama in the 
Mahameghavana of Aimradhapura established by Devanam- 
piya-Tissa. This later developed into the Mahavihara, the great 
Monastery. At the beginning there w^as only a clay-built house 
for the residence of bhikkhus, which w^as known as Kalapasada- 
parivena.^ Later on, several other houses were erected in the 
Mahameghavana by the king and his ministers for the use of the 
monks.® 

The cetiya was introduced as a feature of the Ceylon monastery 
after the Thux)arama Dagaba was built, <and the Bo-tree after 
the Bodhi-branch from Buddhagaya was i)lanted at the Maha¬ 
meghavana. Both tliese events took place during the reign of 
Devanampiya-Tissa. Simultaneously, large monasteries began 
to rise in Rohana and other parts of the Island. By the second 
centurj" B.C., during the reign of Duttha-Gama^T, the Maha¬ 
vihara at Anuradhapiira with its large number of buildings, 
became a vast colony of monks. Two other important monas¬ 
teries at Anuradhapura, namely the Abhayagiri and Jetavana, 
were built in the first century B.C. and the fourth century A.C. 
respectively. 

Usually, a monastery was called an drama or vihdra. Accor¬ 
ding to the accepted opinion of the fifth century A.C., even a 


1. At the time of the Buddha, too, monasteries were near big cities, 
e.g., Jetavana near Sravasti. In later times, too, large monasteries were 
established near flourishing cities, e.g., Safichi near Vidisa in Central India, 
Dharmar&jika Stflpa and the monastery near Tak^sila once the foremost 
city in the Punjab. When the arama is near a city its maintenance becomes 
easier. 

2. Mhv. XV 203-204. 

3. Ibid, XV 205-213. 
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hut of leaves (pannaftdld)^ at least of four cubits in extent was 
indeed a vihdra built “for the Sangha of the four quarters”, if 
there was a cetiya thiire, if the hearing of the dhamma was done 
there, and if the bhikkhus coining from all four directions could, 
even without permission, wash tlieir feet, open the door with tlie 
key, arrange the bedding, stay there and leave the ])lace at their 
convenience." 

From this statement we can see that t in^ sine qua non for a 
vihara were a cetiya, living quarters and the preaching of the 
dhamma there. But there were several additional features in 
a fully developed monastery. 

At the entrance to a large monastery there was, at least by 
about the 9th or 10th century, a building called Doratu-pdn~ 
madiya “Water-Pavilion-at-the-Gate”. This was the place 
where pots of water (pdn-kala) were kept, most probably for 
pilgrims to perform their ablutions befon*. they (uitered the lioly 
precincts, for sprinkling water on flowers and also for drinking. 
The “ Water-Pavilion-at-the-Gate” of the Jetavanariima was a 
storeyed building of considerable size. Jt was laid down) that 
no outsider should be allow'cd to stay in the l)uilding either in 
the upper storey or in the lower one or in tlie place meant for 
pots of water.® This pavilion seems to have been fairly large 
in order to give the crowds of pilgrims from distant places room 
to wash themselves and to change into clean clothes.^ 

At the entrance to the courtyard of some dagabas at Anu- 
radhapura we fiinl near tlje flight of steps some blocks of stone 

1. Originally jianTUimlii was, as the name implies, in fact a ‘hut of 
leavcvs’. But in later times the term was applied to any kind of monastic 
residence. Today modern buildings in Buddhist temples in Ceylon are 
called pansaltty the kSinhalese word derived from pa^riasdld. A 9th century 
inscription uses the word pan-hala. (EZ. IV, pp. 178-179). 

2. Yatiha cetiyarn patiUhitarn hoti, dhammcisavafiam kariyati, catuhi 
diadhi bhikkhu dgantvn appa^ipucckitvd yeva 2 >dde dhovitvd knncikdya dvdram 
vivaritvd 8endaana7n pa^ijaggilvd vaaitvd yathd phmukaTn gnccharUh so 
antamaao caturataniyd pav^nnadld'pi hoiu, edtuddiaarn samjham uddiaan* 
kaPavihdrtjVava vuccaii. (AA. p. 805). 

3. EZ.IITp.227. 

4. Up to this day it is the custom (fast disappearing it is true) in the 
villages for the devotees who go to a distant vihara to observe ata-ail on 
p6ya days to wash themselves at the pond of the vihara and change into 
new clothes before they enter the vihara premises. 
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with basijti-shaped hollows scooped in them. A donative ins¬ 
cription found on one such stone-basin at the Pajikuliya monas¬ 
tery near Anuradhapura refers to it by the explanatory term 
pd'ddni (P. padadhovam) which would mean '‘foot-washer”. The 
Ruvanvalis&ya inscription of Queen Kalyanavati refers to this 
feature by the term pd-deni (P. pdda-doni) meaniiii? ‘‘foot-trough”. 
Monolithic cisterns which can be called ‘"foot-troughs” are 
found at some dagiibas like the Thui)arrima. These show that 
there were stone basins in whicli water was placed for the worship¬ 
pers to wash their feet before entering the sacred precincts.^ 

Within tile precincts of the monastery tlie most important 
object was the cetiya or the dagaba m wliicli the relics of the 
Buddha w’ere enshrined. There were two courtyards round the 
cetiya, at least round the principal cetiyas like the Ruvanvalisaya. 
The outer one was called Vdlikangana or sand-court. It was 
strewn with wliito sand and surrounded by a wall.^ The inner 
courtyard which was on a higher level and pavexl with stone, as 
wc see even today at Anuradhapura, was surrounded by an 
imposing ret^iining wall called HattMpdkdra, decorated with 
figures of elejihants. There w^ere s])leruiid gateways, called 
tor ana, at the four main entrances.® 

The dome of the cetiya rose from Ihree gradual and circular 
terraces called vedikd-hhumi^ or pupphddhdna^ which formed the 
base of the cetiya. Of these three terraces the uppermost and 
perhaps even the middle one were used as altars for offering 
flowers. The uppermost terrace was known as kucchi-vedikd- 
bhumi.^ On the lowest terrace there were sixteen marks of 
footstej)s known as pddapTthikd fixed at certain regular points 
round the cetiya. They indicated the places where the pilgrim 

1. Sec Paranavitana : The sfUpa in Ceylcn , p. 6S. 

2. Mhv. 3cxxiii 31; xxxiv 70. Perliaps in early days tliere was only 
the sand-court. But later on, when the State was richer and the monas¬ 
teries were expanding, the courtyard was enlarged and divided. 

3. MA. p. 699 ; Mhv. xxxviii 10. 

4. MA. p. 699. Vedika^hhumi means “terrace’h 

5. Mhv. XXX 51,56,60 ; xxxiii 22. Geiger translates the word puppha* 
dhdna as “terrace for flower-offering” or “flower-terrace”. The Sinhalese 
term is malpiyavasd {Dharmapradtpikd, p. 312.) 

I09.K 
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should stop and kneel down and worship in the course of his 
circumambulation, after offering flowers at the upper terraces. 
There were flights of steps leading to these terraces. A Story in 
the Majjhima Commentary tells us how a certain thera ascended 
the vediJcd-hhumi through the western flight of steps {pacchifna- 
miikhanissitena sopdnena) find offered flowers.^ 


}, MA. p. 699 ; see also DhSA. p. 91, Mahdctliyam padakkhi^am katvd 
solasaau pddapJthikdsu pancapatitihikna tanditvd. 

It appears that by about the 12th century the custom of ascending the 
vedikd-bhumi (terraces) and circumambulating there bad gone out of 
practice. Guruliigomi in his Dharmapradtpikd (12th c.) says that there 
were sixteen pddapithikdi fixed at the Euvanvalisfiya indicating the points 
at which sixteen golden Buddha-images were enshrined inside the oetiya 
and that these pddapithikds showed the pilgrim the points where he should 
stop and worship standing outside the malpiyatasd (i.e., ptipphddhdna) 
{Dharmapradipikd, p. 312). This shows that by about the 12th c. pdda- 
piphikda were fixed not along the mdikd-hhumif but on the courtyard of 
the cetiya. Some stone slabs with footprints carved on them are yet to be 
seen in the courtyard of the RuvanvalisAya. 

The practice of worshipping a cetiya at sixteen places seems to have 
come down at least to the 15th century. For, Totagamuve Sri Kahula in 
bis Sdlalihini SandeJaya aays : Maha ddgdp himin vaddu solosa tan sita 
“wwship the great and lordly dagaba (at Kfilaniya) stopping at sixteen 
places” (v. 65). But in the Pali Commentaries the instructions regarding 
the worship of a cetiya are sometimes different. See below p. 284-. 

When we come to the Polonnaruva period, we find this simple idea of 
pddapithikd elaborately developed. In Polonnaruva one can yet see round 
the ancient dag abas like the Kirivehera and the Hankotvehera at regular 
distances eight small shrine-rooms in which the Buddha images are kept. 
These shrines are built very clo.se to the dagaba. Evidently the number 
was reduced to eight because the Polonnaruva dagfibas are smaller than 
those at Anuradhapura. Devotees had to kneel down and worship at 
these places in their circumambulation. Originally the pdddptphikd 
reminded the devotee of the Buddha-images within the cetiya ; but during 
the Pojonnaruva period the image itself w^as placed there to be seen instead 
of pddap Ithikd to help the worshippers. 

The idea of ascending the m<dpiyavasd (flower-terraces) and walking 
round may seem rather awkward to a modem pious Buddhist. But 
that was the common practice in early days. The remains of the ancient 
flights of steps loading to the vedikd-hhumi can be seen at cetiyas like 
ilirisavariya and Kantaka-cctiya. The flights of steps leading to the 
terraces of some of the stupas at Safiebi and Bhilsa in Central India can 
still be used by pilgrims. The three circular terraces in fact formed the 
base of the cetiya, and the relics were enshrined in the dome several feet 
above the uppermost terrace. Therefore walking round the oetiya along 
the teiTace was disrespect to the sacred relics inside. 
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Round the oetiya was a structure called Cetiya-ghara or cetiya- 
house.^ This edifice seems to have been a shelter built over the 
monument on stone pillars with a roof covering it. Sometimes 
it had doors,* and beautiful carpets were spread inside.* It was 
thus more or less like a house enclosing the cetiya, with altars for 
oiferiiig flowers within.* 

The cetiya-ghara was found only over small dagabas like the 
Thuparama and the Ambatthala * as is evident from archaeo¬ 
logical remains. No mention is made of a cetiya-ghara at any of 
the large dagabas like the Ruvanvali, the Abhayagiri or the 
Jetavana. Obviously, it was not possible to build a cHiya-ghara 
over such gigantic dagabas. The cetiya-gJiara served the purpose 
of a shelter not only to the cetiya, but also to its worshippers who 
walked round it in sun and rain. The cetiya-gharay though it 
protected the monument, marred its simple and majestic beauty, 
particularly on a moonlight nighfc.® Sometimes a cetiya was 
adorned with paintings {cittaJcammam)y as had been in the case of 

1. Sometimes called Cetiya-geba as well. Smp. Ill (Col. 1900), pp. 279, 
314 ; MbV. xxxv 87; 90-91; xxxvi 9.106 ; xlviii 66. 

The origin of the cetiya-ghara is uncertain. In Buddhagbosa's Com¬ 
mentary to the Aaaaldyana-suUa (Ma. p. 786) it is stated that Assalayana 
after his conversion built a cetiya inside his house {attano antonivesaneyeva 
ceiiyarn hdreai). His descendants, up to the time the commentary was 
written, followed the same practice, and, whenever they built a dwelling 
for themselves, they erected a cetiya inside the house. (Ydvajjadivaad 
Assaldyanavamse yd/d nivesanani kdretvd antonivesane cetiyam kdrenteva). 
Could it be that this practice created a tradition that the cetiya should be 
inside a house, i.e,, that it should have a roof over it? 

In this connection reference also may be made to such stupas as at 
Karle which are also inside the cave. Belies represent the living Buddha. 
See e.g., Mahinda’s statement that he and his colleagues wished to go to 
India to '‘see the Buddha’*. When it was pointed out that the Buddha 
was dead, bis answer was ; “if you see the relics, you see the Buddha”. 
{dhatuiu diUheau diftho hoti jino, Mhv. xvii 3). Aoetiya enshrining such 
relics would, therefore, also be considered the habitation of the living 
Buddha. Thus the oetiya was the gandhakufi, residence of the Buddha, 
and it was natural that it should have a roof. 

2. Mhv. xlviii 66. 

3. Smp.(SHB)p.330. 

4. A modified modern example of a cetiyaghara can be seen at Attana- 
galla, Ceylon. 

6. Mhv. xxxv 87,90,91; xxxvi 9,106; xlviii 66. 

6. See also Paranavitana’s chapter on Cetiya-ghara in the Stupa in 
Ceylon* 
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the Thuparama atter its restoration by Aggabodhi II (601-611 
A.C.).^ The Ambatthalathupa was painted golden with manosild 
or red arsenic powder by Saddha-Tissa (77-59 
Next in importance comes the Bodiii-fcree. Some of these 
trees were known by special names, like Vaddhamaiia Bodhi,® 
which is e\ddence of the affection and veneration in which the 
holy tree was held l)y Buddhists. In a monastery, the Bodhi 
occupies place second only to that of the relics of the Buddha. 
A branch of a Bo-tree could be cut only if it interfered wdth a 
cetiya or patimd (image) or an dsanaghara^ in which Buddlia-relics 
are enshrijied, or if the removal of a rotting or an oozuig branch 
facilitates the healtliy growth of the tree, like a surgical ojjeration 
on a human body. A brajich could also I jo removed if birds 
perching u})on it soiled the cetiya.^ But no branch of a Bo-tree 
could be cut for any other purpose.® 

Tliere were usually four toranas or gateAvays on the four sides 
of the courtyard of the Bo-tree.^ and a vedl of raised platform of 
stone was laid out round the tree® on w hicli devotees could kneel 
down and worship. Closer to the tree was tlie Bodhi-ghara or 


1. Mhv. xlii56. 

2. Rsv. II p. 10; Mahath upa gilt, Mhv. xxxvi 24. 

3. Mhv. xlviii 5 ; xlix 16. 

4. Asanagharas were structures evidently containing flower-altars, and 

in them were sometimes enshrined Buddlia-relics as mentioned in the 
reference quoted. These may be what are now popularly called **vdhah 
kadas'\ {Vdhalkada is no doubt a misnomer). In fromt of these “Vabal* 
kadas” at Anuradhapnra and Mihintalo there are stone-built ananas or 
altars, and the term ghara could be applied to them as the "'vahalka^as** 
bear the appearance of vimdnas (houses). It is interesting to note that 
when a so-called “vahalkada” at the Ruvanvalis&ya was recently dis¬ 
mantled, it was found to contain, among other things, caskets with relics 
in them. (See Re,cent Archaeological Finds at Ruvanvdli-ddgdba hy Parana- 
vitana, JRAS. (CB) Vol. XXXVIl No. 101, p. 3 ff). We find four 
mal-dsanas (flower-altars) with or without shelter round the modem 
dagiibas for oflering flowers, and may be regarded as poor descendants 
of the ancient asanagharas. 

5. This shows that sometimes Bo-trees were quite near the cetiya, 

6. AA.p.250;VbhA.p.300. 

7. Mhv. xxxvi 103,126, 

8. Ibid, xxxvi 52,103 ; xlii 19. 
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Bodhi-geha} Unlike the cetiya-ghara, this structure which was 
like a chapel was built not over the tree, but round its trunk, 
below the branches.^ Sometimes there were images of the 
Buddha in the Bodhi-house.® Like the cetiya-ghara this building, 
too, was perhaps meant to give shelter to the devotees who 
circumambulated tlie sacred tree. 

Next in importance comes the patimd-ghara or image-house 
which contained the image of the Buddha. Here it would be 
iiitoresting to inquire when the image house became an imj)ortant 
feature of the Ceylon monastery.* We liave seen that in 
Mahinda’s plan of the Mahaviliara there was no jdace for an image 
house, though sites for the Mahathupa and Mahal)odhi were 
located.® We should remember here that no images of the 
Buddha are known to have existed during the time of Asoka in 
the third century B.C. Buddha images are altogether absent 
from the older sculptures at Safichi and Bharhut. Even in repre¬ 
sentations of scenes where the Buddha’s presence was to be 
positively expected, the Buddha is indicated by symbols such as 
foot-prints, a wheel or, a seat above which is shown an umbrella 
with garlands. A scene on the sculptures of Bliarut represents 
Ajatasattu kneeling before the foot-prints, whereas the inscription 
distinctly says ‘'Ajatasatru bows down in obeisance to the 


1. Mhv. XV 205; xxxvii 15; xxxviii 43, 69; xii 65; xlii 19, 66; 
xlviii 70; xlix 15; li 54; Smp. Ill (Col. 1900) pp. 279, 314. 

Many kings throughout the centuries are reported to have built bodhi- 
gharas round the Maha-Bodhi at the Maha>vihara and other Bo-trees else¬ 
where. 

2. This is evident from an account found in the Mhv. li 54 iOf. Yuvaraja 
Mahinda (in the time of Sena II, 851-885 A.C) began to build a Bodhi-ghara 
at the Maha-Bodhi. The carpenters who noticed that a branch was, 
threatening to break by striking a beam, informed the Yuvaraja. He 
made offerings to the holy tree, and prayed and wished that the branch 
should bend upwards so that it might be possible to build the house. It 
happened accordingly. This accoimt shows that the Bodhi-house was 
built not over, but below the branches. See also Civ. tr. I, p. 32, n. 6. 
The SaMharmaratndvaliya (pp. 13, 18) too indicates that the Bodhi-ghara 
was built round the tree. 

3. Mhv. xxxvii 31. 

4. Today the image-house of vikdragi^, as it is commonly called containing^ 
the image of the Buddha, forms a main feature of a monastery in Ceylon. 

6. See above p. 53. 
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Buddha.”^ There are many instauces which go to prove that 
the introduction of tlie image of the Buddha and its worship in 
India date fioin a period posterior to Asoka. Kern^ thinks that 
all the evidence collected tends to leave the impression that the 
beginnings of the worship of the Buddha images fall somewhere 
in the first century B.C., if not later. 

But a Sinhalese tradition, current at least in the fifth century 
A.C., which cannot be wholly ignored, traces the history of the 
Buddha-image as far back as the third century B.C.® In relating 
the activities of Jettha-Tissa (323-333 A.C.) the Mahdvarnsa 
refers to a ‘‘great and beautiful stone-image that was placed of 
old by Devanampiya-Tissa in the Thuparama’’.* If we accept 
this statement, Ceylon had the earliest Buddha-image in the 
world. Whether Devanampiya-Tissa had actually this image 
made, or whether a later tradition attributed to the first Buddhist 
king of Ceylon an ancient image of unknown origin that was 
found at the Thuparama, we cannot be definite. Merely because 
we do not find Buddha-images among the early sculptures at 
Sanchi and Bharhut in India, it is not logical to conclude that 
there were no Buddha-images made in the third century B.C. 
anywhere else either. Was there anything to prevent the birth 
of new ideas in the Island in advance of the continent? 

The “great-stone-image” {urusildpatimd) mentioned above 
was a celebrated statue which was held particularly sacred. 
King Jettha-Tissa (323-333 A.C.) removed it from the Thuparama 

1. Ajdtaaaia BKagavato vamdfAc, Bharhui Ifiacripiions (Barua and 
Sinha),p.36(167). 

2. MIB.p.95. 

3. Fa Hien refers to a tradition that was current in India in bis days 
which says that king Prasenajit caused an image of the Buddha to be made 
of go^iraacandana wood during the lifetime of the Buddha. Fa Hien says 
that this image served as a model for all subsequent images of the Buddha 
<Fa Hien, pp. 56-67). There is also a book in Ceylon known as kosola* 
bimbavat^mnd containing an account of an image of the Buddha built by 
Pasenadi, King of Kosala. The work was probabljr written about the 
13th or 14th century (DFFN. I, p. 698). The Mhv xxx 72 records that 
Dut^ha-Gamani (101-77 B.C.) had enshrined a golden statue of the Buddha 
in the Suvanpam&li Mabacetiya. 

4. Mhv. xxxvi 128. Devdnampiyaiiaaena so patitffidpitafp purd 

Thdpdrdme urusUdpa^itnaiji edrudassanatu* 
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and set it up at a monastery called Pacinatisea-pabbata.^ 
Mahasena (334-362 A.C.) removed it from there and placed it at 
the Abhayagiri.^ Buddhadasa (about the end of the 4th century) 
set jewels in the eye-sockets of tliis image.^ Dhatusena (460-478 
A.C.) erected an edifice for it, and, as the gems placed by Buddha¬ 
dasa had been lost, he provided jewels for a pair of eyes which 
were to be made. He also had the halo and the crest made and 
the hair studded with blue gems.^ Silameghavanna (617-626 
A.C.) repaired its old shelter, adorned it with various gems and 
dedicated to it the Kolavapi tank.® Sena II (851-885 A.C.) 
restored the ruined temple of tlie image, and his queen placed 
a blue diadem on it.® This image is repeatedly referred to by 
various names such as urusildpatimdj mahdsildpatimdy^ sild- 
satthUy^ sildsambvddha,^^ sildmayabuddhay^^ sildmayamuninda}^ 
and sildmayamahesl}^ 

It is interesting to notice here that the word sild (stone) is 
invariably used wherever the reference is made to this image. 
There were other stone images, but this one was particularly 
known as ‘‘the great stone image."' The Minitale Inscription 
of Mahinda IV (956-972 A.C.) refers to maflguUmaha-sala-pilima 
(ma/ngala-rmM-sild-j^^ “the auspicious great stone image. 
The Jetavanarama slab inscriptions of the same king refer to a 
mahasala-pilinia “great stone image” in highly eulogistic terms.^ 

1. Mhv. xxxvi 129. Paoinatissa-pabbata is identified with the ruins 
excavated near the Nuvaravava at Anuradhapura. 

2. Ibidk xxxvii 14* 

3. Ibid, xxxvii 123; xxxviii 61-62. 

4. /6ui. xxxviii 61-64. 

5. Ibid, xliv 68-69. 

6. /hid. li 77,87. 

7. Ibid, xxxvi 128. 

8. Ibid, xxxvii 123. 

9. /hid. xxxviii 61. 

10. Ibid, xxxix 7. 

11. /bid. xliv 68. 

12. /bid. li 77. 

13. /bid. li 87. 

14. £Z.l,p.92. 

16. /bid. I, pp. 218,219,233. 
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These references show that there was an ancient stone image of 
the Buddha wliich commanded unusiiallv great respect, and 
wliich was honoured as a relic of immense value, Wickrema- 
singhe thought that the stone image of the Buddha mentioned in 
the inscriptions of Mahinda IV was probably the one which 
King Devajiampiya-Tissa set uj) at the Thuparaina,^ and drew 
attention to tlie pt»ssibility that this image might ha\'e been the 
same which the Chiaesc pilgrim Fa Hieu saw at the A])hayagiri- 
vihiira in the fifth century A.C.^ 

During the second cejitury A.C. we come across only one 
reference in the Mahdvamsa to Buddha-images ajul image-houses. 
King Vasaliha (127-171 A.C.) is rejioit.ed to have mad(i four 
Buddlni-imMges and l)uilt a house for them.* And in tlie third 
century A.C., too, V7c get only one ref(‘rence to images. Two 
bronze-images are said to have been made by Voharika-Tissa 
(269-291 A.C.) and placed in the eastern BodM-ghara of the 
Mahabodhi.'* But from the 4th centim^ onwards we liavc a large 

1. KZ.T,p.217. 

2. Ihid. I, p. 230. 

One is tempted to ask whether Devanampiya-Tissa’s Buddha-image is 
the same as the celebrated sedentary statue of the Buddha in samadhi at 
Anuradhapura. It has a greater appeal for many a visitor than any other 
Buddha-image anywhere in the world. Jawaharlal Nehru liked it: “the 
strong calm features of the Buddha's statue soothed me and gave me 
strength and helped me to overcome many a period of depression” in Debra 
Dun Gaol. (Jawaharlal Nehru's Autobiography, p. 271). This perhaps 
is the world's best Buddha-image so far discovered. E. B. Havell, in his 
Handbook of Indian Art, p. 155, says that the Samath Buddha has the same 
type of face. But one who has studied the two faces in the original can 
see a great dilTerenoe between the two. The unsophisticated simplicity, 
calm strength and fortitude that characterize the face of the Anuradhapura 
Buddha are lacking in the youthful and rather complacent look of the 
Sarnath Buddha. The majestic seriousness of the face of the Anuradhapura 
image commands awe and respect, while the lively beauty of the Samath 
image demands love and admiration. Havell is right when he says that 
the Samath image is more dry and academic in treatment, and lacks the 
beautiful rhythmic flow of the Ceylon image, and that the rather wooden 
plastic treatment shows the hand of a copyist lacking in original power of 
expression. 

3. Mhv. XXXV 89. 

4. Mhv. xxxvi31. 
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number ol references in the Mahdvamsa and elsewhere to images 
and image-houses by many kings.^ 

Buddhaghosa’s Pali Commentaries contain references to 
Buddlia-images only in two contexts, but there are no image- 
houses mentioned at all. According to the Commentaries an 
image was important only if the relics of the Buddha were 
enshrined in it. At the time the Pali commentaries were written, 
in the 5th century A.C., on the occasion of alms-giving to the 
Sangha “wise men” {j}andita-7namm:d) used to place an image 
or a casket with relics (sadhaiukam jKiiimam cd cetiyam vd] and 
olTer food ajid drij}k first to the image or tlie casket.^ Li the 
discussion as to when it was lawful to cut a ]>raiich of a Bo-tree, 
it was said that it sliould b('. cut only if it interferes with {hddhaya- 
mdnam) a iJtdpa or an imag^e with relics (sadluVukaty pa7ia (hupam 
vd paiimain vd)? 

Whether the image-houses {patimayhara or patvmdyeha) 
mentioned in the chroidcle before the 5th century A.O. were like 
the elaborate image-houses of the Pojonnaruva ptu’iod and after, 
or whether they were simple shelters (]>avilions) erected over the 
images is not quite clear. But it is more probable on the evidence 
that they were mere shelters to protect the images from wind and 
weather. 

Whatever the size and the shape of those structures, it is a 
striking fact that no patundghara or image-house is mentioned in 
the Pali Commentaries at all. Bhikkhus are. requested to perform 
certain daily duties such as awetqmig and cleajiing the cetiyangana 
and bodhiyangana (courtyards of cetiya ami bodhi), ceriyaghara 
and hodhighara, uposathaAxouBQ, 'pdniya-^ndliika (water-pavilion) 
and the parivena (living quarters),^ but no mention is made of a 
pathndghara. The SaincMapd^ddikd gives a list of sendsanas 

1. 4th C. : Mhv. xxxvi 104 ; xxxvii 15,31, 123, 174, 183, 201 ; 5th C. : 
Jhid, xxxviii 61-68, 78 ; xxxix 6, 7, 13, 45^6 ; 6th C. : Ibid, xli 29; 
xlii 67 ; 7th C. ; Ibid, xlii 67 ; xliv 68 ; xlv 60-61 ; xlix 49 ; 8th C. 
Ibid, xlviii 137.139 ; 9th C. : Ibid, xlix 14, 17 ; 1 66 ; li 69, 77 ; EZ. II, 
p. 18; III. p. 264. 

2. Smp. Ill (1900) pp. 264-266. 

8. AA.p.260;VhbA.p.300. 

4. Vsm. p. 264 ; MA. p. 648 ; AA. pp. 644,820 ; VbhA. p. 208. 
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(places j&t for living) and asendsanas (places unfit for living).^ In 
this list even such insignificant things as ddru-atta (firewood>shed) 
and saminajjam-at^ (brooius-shed) are mentioned. But the 
image-house is not included either among the sendsanas or the 
asendsanas in which two categories all stnictures in the monastery 
should be included. 

It is surjmsing that the Buddha-iinage, though in existence 
at the time, was not given a place in the scheme of worship by 
the Pali Commentaries. Instnictions are giA en to meditating 
monks that they should go and worshij) the cetiya aiid the bodki, 
and then set out for the alms-round, but the image is completely 
ignored.^ Even in other places where worshipping is casually 
referred to, only the cetiya and the bodhi are mentioned, and no 
image or image-house at all.® Li the discussion regarding the 
dnantariyakamma, it is said that after the Buddha’s death if 
one breaks a cetiya^ cuts a bodhi tree, or damages relics, one 
commits a crime equal to dnantariya} But there is no word 
at all about the destroying or damaging of an image. An image 
was considered important only if relics were enshrined ui it.® 
Without them it was a thing of little or no religious value. 

Even more 8urj>rising than all this is a statement found in 
the Commentary on the Vibkahga^ which says that one gets 
Buddhdlambanapiti^ by looking at a cetiya or a bodhi. But no 
mention is made of the Buddha image. If a similar statement 
were made today, we should naturally say at once that one gets 

1. Smp. in (Colombo, 1900) p. 314. Cetiyagharam, bodhigharafjt, 
daanagharatn, sammujjanuatfamf ddrvaftam, vaccaku^i, iffhakaaSld, vaddha- 
hiadla, dvdrakopfftako, paniyamdlo^ maggo, pokkJtarat^Ui eidni hi asenSsandni, 
Vihdrot cMhayogo, pdaado, hammiyam guhd, 7nar^4apo, mkkhamUlatfit 
velvgumboti imdnisenasandni. 

2. DA. pp. 129-130 ; MA. p. 207 ; VbhA. p. 246. 

3. E.g., VbhA. pp. 204, 309 ; MA. p. 888 ; AA. p. 256 ; Smp. Ill 
{Colombo, 1900), p. 316. 

4. Death was the penalty for this crime according to the andent Sinha¬ 
lese law. See above pp. 71-72. 

5. AA. p. 250 ; VbhA. p. 300 ; Smp. Ill (Colombo, 1900) 264-265. 

6. VbhA. p. 243; see also DhSA. p. 91. 

7. BvddhdlambanapUi is the joy or ecstasy derived by looking at the 
Buddha or by thinking about him. 
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Buddhalambanapiti by looking at an image of the Buddha. Yet 
the Commentary does not mention looking at an image even as 
an alternative possibility. We should have expected a definite 
reference to Buddlia-images if the authors of the Commentaries 
had recognized image-worship as having any religious value, 
because gazing at the Buddha-image would be one of the easiest 
ways of getting Buddhdlambanaptti. 

This brings us to an important problem. We know that 
there were images at the time the Pali Commentaries were written, 
and there is evidence from the Mahdvamsa to prove that there 
were not only images, but also image-houses before the commen¬ 
tary period. Fa Hien also refers to a great Buddha-image and 
its splendid mansion at Anuradhapura early in the 5th century 
A.C. He saw a merchant offering a fiin to this image.^ There 
is not the slightest doubt that there were images and image- 
houses at the time the Pali Commentaries were written. Why 
is it then, that in the Commentaries the image is not given a 
place in the scheme of religious worship, and why is the image- 
house not mentioned among the various features of a monastery? 

Two explanations may be suggested. First, that at the time 
the old Sinhalese Commentaries were written there were perhaps 
no image-house in monasteries, and that even those images 
existing at the time were very few and of little importance, as 
they were an innovation in the old system of worship. They 
were recognized as objects of religious worship only if they had 
relics in them. Some of these images were small and portable, 
as they had to be carried from place to place on occasions of 
almsgiving to the Sangha, as we saw above. For such small 
images no separate buildings were necessary; they could be 
placed anywhere in the monastery, or in the cetiyaghara or the 
bodhighara} There was no need to build a special image-house 
for them. Under these circumstances there was no occasion for 
the old Sinhalese Commentaries to refer to an image-house, and 
the Pali writers of the commentaries who faithfully followed the 

h Fa Hien, pp. 102-103. 

2. See above p. 121. 
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Sinhalese original did not think it proper to go out of their way 
to refer to image-houses, even though they were in existence in 
their own time.^ 

It may also be that the Buddha-iniage was popularized in 
Ceylon chiefly by Mahayfinists. The Pali Commentaries were 
writteji under the auspices of the Mahavihara which was strongly 
opposed to Mahayanism, <and Buddliagliosa, who was a staunch 
Theravadiii and ardent upholder of the Mahavihara traditions, 
did jiot wish to refer to anytliing tliat was Mahayiinistic. Even 
on the two occasions in wJiich the image is referred to, he gives 
importance not to the image, but to the relics in it. The image- 
house is altogether ignored. 

The attitude adopted to the Tooth Relic, too, lends support 
to this theory. AltJjough the Tooth Relic was brought to Ceylon 
in the tlh century A.C. durijig the reigii of Ivitti-Siri-Meghavan^a, 
and although this was a relic of extreme importance, no reference 
is made to it in the Piili Commentaries of the 5th century. 
Fa Hien refers to the Tooth Relic and, as an ocular witness, gives 
a detailed description of its festival, how the relic was taken to 
the Abhayagiri-vihara in procession for the annual public exhi- 
bitioji.^ The only explanation that can be offered for the absence 
of any reference in the Pali Commentaries to this most important 
relic is that it was brought to Ceylon under the aegis of Maha¬ 
yanism, and that it became the prox>erty of the Abhayagiri-\ ihara. 
The same x>erhaxjs was true of the image of the Buddha. 

Whatever the size and shape of the early image-house might 
have ]>eeji, there are reasons to believe that at least towards the 
ejid of the 5th century it had developed into an edifice of consider¬ 
able dimensions. The MaMvamsa^ records that the Hair Relic 
(Kesadhdtu) tliat was brought here during the reign of moggal- 

1. But on the other hand we know that the Commentaries are full of 
references to contemporary events and things. 

2. Fa Hien, pp. 106-107. 

3. Mh V. xxxix 60-61. 
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laiia I (496-513 A.C.) was x)laced in an image-house. It is 
unlikely tliat such a valuable treasure as the hair of the Buddha 
would Jiave been dei)osited by a devoted Sinhalese Buddhist 
king in a building which was not strong and imj>osmg, and in 
which the safety of the relic was not assured. It is also said 
that in the same image-house Moggallana x>rovided the figures 
of his maternal ujicle and his wife, the hgure of a iiorse, and 
tlie images of tlie two chief discij)le8 of the Buddha, and a 
mandapa studded with jewels.^ It is clear that some space 
would be necessary for these things. There is reason to believe 
therefore that some of tlie image-housos, at least towards the end 
of the 5th centur}^, were stately and sx)acious edifices wdth 
sculptures of various kinds in them. From this time onwards, 
images and image-houses seem to have become more and more 
popular. In the 10th century we get reference to provision 
made for lighting lamx)s in image-houses,“ as we have today. But 
we caimot get a clear idea of the image-house till we come to 
Polonnaruva where the Chronicle records are supported by 
archaeological remains. 

Accommodation for x>reaching aiid hearing the dhamma was a 
feature indispensable to a vihara or monastery.® The ground 
floor of the Lohapiisada at Anuradhapura was regularly used as 
a preaching hall.^ In other places there were halls or sheds 
generally called dhamma-7)ujn<lapa especially erected for the 
purpose of hearing the dhamma.® In certain j)laces the sermons 
were delivered in the padhanaghara The dham^na-rmndapas 
do not seem to have been 8j)acious or comfortable. We get 


1. Ibid, xxxix 52-5.3. 

2. EZ. III,p.264. 

3. AA.p.806. 

4. Vsm. p. 68 ; Smp. (SHB) p. 425 ; MA. pp. 928,1024. 

5. Vsm, p. 72; Rsv. II, p. 3. The word dhammasaid “preaching-hall ” 
or “sermon-hall** does not occur till w-e come to the period of Parakrama- 
b&hu 1, in the 12th century A.C. (Mhv. Ixxviii 42), 

6. MA, p. 05. 
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several reports of people bitten by snakes during serijaons.^ 
These stories show that generally the preaching halls were not 
spacious enough for a big audience, and that the surroundings 
were wild. 

In almost all viharas there was an upo8atha-)ioMm where the 
bhikkhus assembled for acts of the Yinaya generally on full-moon 
and iiew-moon days.^ The famous nine-storeyed LohapasMa 
was the t/posa^Aa-house of the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura.* 
There were gateways (dt'dra-kotthalca) at the four entrances, 
to this magnificent building,'^ In Anuradhapura itself there were 
separate uposathaAiomeB at other monasteries such as Thuparama, 
Maricavatti and Dakkhina-vihara.^ At the entrance to some 
wpo.va^^a-houses, like the one at Cittalapabbata-vihara in Rohana, 
there were dudrapdlakarupas or “guardian-figures-at-the-door**.® 
The figures at the uposatha-house in Cittala-pabbata were so 
beautiful and life-like that it is reported in the Pali Commentaries 
that a young nun gazing on one of these figures died of intense 
internal passion (anto rdgo)? 

In some monasteries there was, in later times, a dhdtu-sdld or 
dhdtu-geha^ a house for keeping the relics of the Buddha.® These 


1. At Gavaravala-angaona a certain thera who was listening to the 
Ariyavamsa-eutta was stung by a viper or adder (gonasa) (AA. p. 385). A 
woman was listening to the dhamma at Cittala-pabbata standing under a 
tree, probably because there was no room in the hall. Her child who was 
put to sleep by her side under the tree was stung by a serpent (AA. p. 386). 
Padhaniya Thera was stung by a j^isonous snake when he was listening 
to the Ariyavamsa at Khan^acela-vihara (MA. p. 65). Another thera of 
Ku<Jdarajja who went to listen to the Ariyavamsa at Mahavapi-vihara at 
Mabagama was standing on the grass outside the compound for want of 
accommodation. He was stung by an adder {gonasa-aappa) )(Esy. II, p. 4). 
A certain woman went to bear the dhamma at the dhamma-mav4apa near 
the gate of the Mapicetiya at Mahagama. Her child who was playing in 
the sand near the wall was stung by a serpent (Eav. II, p. 3). 

2. Mhv. xxxiv 30; xxxv 86 ; xxxvi 16-17,107. 

3. ihid. xxTii4. 

4. Ibid, xxvii 41. 

6. Ibid, xxxvi 107. 

6. Usually there were guard-stones at the entrance to most religious 
buildings in ancient days as evident from the archaeological remains at 
Anuradhapura and other places. 

7. DA.p.727;VbhA.p.363. 

8. Mhv. xxxvii 16 (4th C.A.C.); xlvi 29 (7th C.A.C). 
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structures were, probably, erected in imitation of buildings earlier 
constructed for the reception of special relics such as the Hair 
Relic and the Tooth Relic. Reference has already been made to 
the building that housed the Hair Relic. The Dathadhutughara 
or the Tooth Relic Chamber at Aniiradhapura was an exquisite 
building of very great religious importance, and was not attached 
to a monastery, but was near the king’s palace, at least in the 
7th century as reported by Hiuen Tsiang.^ There were figures 
of the elephants made of stucco (sudhdndga) adorning the court 
of the ‘Temple of the Tooth”.^ 

There was also a building known as Ratanapasdda in at least 
some of the large monasteries like the Mahavihara,* Jetavana* 
and Abhayagiri.^ What type of building it was and what purpose 
it served we are not in a position to decide. If we agree with 
Ayrton’s identification of Ratanapasdda with the building 
popularly known as the “Elephant Stablee”,® then it was a large 
building meant for public occasions. We caimot say whether 
this was me^wit for the public exhibition of the Tooth and other 
relics.^ 

In every monaster}^ there was a refectory, called hhadasdld, 
where the monks were served with meals.® We know that the 
hhattasdld at the Mahavihara, originally built by Deviinampiya- 
Tissa, was known as Mahapali.® This refectory served as a 
common distributing centre for ail monks of the chief monasteries 
at Anuradhapura irrespective of their sect, even after separation 
of the sects had taken place.^° In the Mahapali hall there were 

1. Hiuen Tsiang Bk. XI, p. 428. 

2. Mhv. xxxviii 8. 

3. EZ. I, p. 228. Sinhalese Ruvanpahd. 

4. Ibid, III, p. 227, Sinhalese Ratnamapiriven, 

5. Mhv. XXX vi 7. Sfihchi also had a building called Ratnagrha (Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarm III, p. 262). 

6. Archaeological Sui vey of Ceylon, Vol. I. p. 1 ff. 

7. Paranavitana thinks that perhaps it was a building set apart for the 
worship of the ‘Three Jewels* (RatanaUaya), EZ. Ill, p. 226, n. 4. 

8. Mhv. XV 206 ; xx 23 ; xxxvi 12. 

9. Dpv. xvii 92 ; Mhv. xv 23. 

10. Rsv. II, p. 61; Fa Hien, p. 105; Hiuen Tsian, p. 260. 
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stone canoes or troughs for cooked rice (hhattandvd)} The name 
galrndv (stone-boat) occurs in an inscription found on one of the 
stone-troughs. The trough was the gift of a Sala-vaduna who 
was the custodian of the relics. The inscrij)tion probably 
belongs to the 10th century.” Li connection with the bhattasdld 
there was the saldkagga (Sinh. lahdg) where tickets, probably 
tokens made of wood, were issued to the monks before they 
proceeded to the refectory for receiving their ration of food.^ 

The living quarters of bhikkhus were generally known by 
such names as vihdra/ivdsa, or parivena,^ But the last name was 
the most popular one in ancient Ceylon.^ In a mojiastery there 
were many parivenas which served as cells for monks. In the 
Mahavihara at Anuradhapura there were once 364 such parivenas 
and jrrdsddas.^ The Thuparama had a large number of pariveijas 
among which Asiggahaka parivana, in which Culanaga Thera 
lived, is known to us by name.^ In tlie Tissamaha-vihara in 
Kohapa there were 363 parivenas in the 9th and 10th centuries.® 
The name of the Siblpassaya-parivena at that great monastery is 
known to literature.® Keference to a large number of pariverMS 
in several viharas built by many kings are found frequently in 
the Chronicles elsewhere. There were pots of water kept before 
the living quarters [vasanatthdna) of monks for the purpose of 
washing, and a ladle (ulunka) was used to take wrater from the 
vessel.^® 

1. Mhv.xlii67. 

2. EZ.IIT,p.l33. 

3. Mhv. XV 205 ; xxxvi74 ; xlix 32. 

4. Mhvg. pp. 91, 104, 165, 216, 385 ; Vsm. p. 67 ; Mhv. xliv, 31. 

5. The term pirivena derived from Pali parivena is now used in Ceylon 
to denote only a monastic college where Buddhism and ‘^OrientaV* languages 
are taught as the principal subjects of study. Vihdra is used only for an 
image-house. Avdsa denotes only a small residence of a few monks, 
without other features of a monastery. 

6. Nks. p. 12. It is difficult to say what these prdsadas were. They 
may have been assembly and confession halls on the model of the Loha- 
pasada. 

7. Rsv.II,pp. 122-123. 

8. EZ.III,p.223. 

9. Rsv. II, p. 59. 

10. MA. I, p. 536 ; Vsm. p. 254. 
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Among the living quarters of monks there was another import¬ 
ant building known as padhdnaghara. The jiaine indicates that 
it was originally a house for meditatioii. But later on the name 
remained wliile its specific significance was forgotten. Perhaps 
the padhdnaghara in later times was the residence of the chief 
monk of the monaste^>^ Thus Biiddhaghosa is reported to have 
had audience with Sahghapala Tliera, tlie chief monk of the 
Mahavihiira, at the Maliapadhanaghara.^ The Samantapdsddikd 
says that on festive occasions i)eople go themstdves into parwenas 
and padhdnagharas and invite Masters of Tripitaka (tipitahe) and 
preachers (dhamrnakathihi) even with a hundred other nionks.^ 
Sometimes sermons were delivered in the padhdfiaghara itself.® 
Had the padhdnaghara been used exclusively for meditation, it is 
ujilikely tliat outsiders were allowed to enter and disturb the 
meditations with interviews and invitations. 

It would seem that even as early as the 5th century A.C. the 
padhdnaghara remained as a renmant of old monastic i)ractice8, 
although the original purpose was jiot genuinely followed. Or it 
may be tliat the occupants of a padhdn>aghara spent a few hours 
daily for meditation as a custom, or even recited gdthds or suttas 
as a substitute for meditation. However it was regarded as a 
necessary component part of a large monastery in ancient days,^ 
like the «^po5«^/?,«-house of today. In modern Ceylon the uposatha- 
house is regarded as a necessary feature of a monaster\% although 
it is generally used as a residence, and no uposatha-ceremony is 


1. Mbv. xxxvii 232. 

2. Smp. Ill (Col. 1900), p. 334. 

3. MA. p.65. 

4. In Sinhalese it was called piyangala. The Mihintale tablets of 
Mahinda IV, refers to piyangala (EZ. I, p. 95). So do the Jetavana Slab 
Inscriptions of Kassapa V (EZ. I, p. 47), Madiligiriya Pillar inscription of 
Kassapa V (EZ. II, p. 25 ff.), Perumaiyankulam Rock Inscription of 
Vasabha (EZ. II, p. 28, n. 8), Tissamaharama Slab Inscription now in 
Colombo Museum (EZ. Ill, p, 106) and Mannar Kaohoberi Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion (EZ.III,p. 103). 

By about the 10th C. the word piyangala was used indisoriminatoly to 
denote any place of solitude and quietness whether house or forest. The 
I^hampiya-Ahivd-Odtapada explains the P&li Andhavana by Afldavana 
piyangala. But originally piyangala or padhdnaghara was a building. 


IM.L 
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performed there regularly,^ Although a m^fUcamana or a walk 
used by Mahinda is referred to in the MahJavamsa^ no references 
to mnkainanas in later times are found in the Chronicles. But 
cankamana was regarded as important for meditation. 

Among the other features of the monastery was the Yaccakuti 
or the latrine.^ In siiitable places within the monastery premises 
there were separate sheds for brooms (sammajjanl-atta) and 
firewood (ddru-atta). There was also a pdnzyamalaka or a place 
for keeping pots of water for the common use.* 

It is striking that no reference to a library during the 
Anuradhapura period is found either in the Pali Commentaries 
or the Chronicles. The first direct mention of a library is to be 
foimd only in the 12th century, during the reign of Parakrama- 
bahu I.® Though there may not have been libraries as such in 
the early days, there is no doubt that there were collections of 
books in the monasteries at Anuradhapura and Mahagama, for 
we kjiow that the Tripitaka was committed to writing in the 1st 
century B.C., and the Dtpavamsa and the Pali commentaries and 
the Mahdvamsa were written during the 4th and 5th centuries. 
The Mahdvamsa records tliat Buddhaghosa wrote his Pali Com¬ 
mentaries living at the Ganthakara-vihara, and that it was 
restored by Kassapa V (913-923 A.C.).® We do not know 
whether this refers to the library of the Mahavihara. 


1. The uposatha-honm in modern Buddhist temples in Ceylon are 
generally used for Vinaya acts only during the vassa season. In certain 
monasteries even a canl^mana is to be seen as a feature of the monastery, 
though it is not used for the purpose of meditation. 

2. Mhv. XV 208. 

3. It would be interesting here to draw attention to the decorative 
urinal stones found in the Western Monasteries on the Outer Circular Road 
of Anuradhapura (Tapovana?) and some other ancient places. No satis¬ 
factory explanation regarding these urinal stones has yet been offered. 
See Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, Vol. I, p. 66. 

4. Smp. Ill (Colombo, 1900), pp. 279,314 ; AA. p. 21. 

5. Mhv. Ixx viii 37, duve ca potthakdlaye, 

6. Ibid, xxxvii 243 ; lii 57. 
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The administration of a monastery was entirely in the hands 
of the Sangha. Each monastery had a Nevdsiku Mahdthera} 
(Resident Chief Monk) who was responsible for its discipline and 
order. He had the power to use his discretion in matters of 
emergency. For instance, Abhaya Thera, the chief monk of the 
Cetiyagiri (Mihintale) on one occasion entertained with the 
property of the Sangha a rebel and his followers who entered there 
to plunder the monastery. Though the action of the Mahathera 
was not in keeping with the original rules of the Vifiaya, ho 
thought it was expedient to do so in order to save the valuable 
property of the monastery ; and though the other monks accepted 
his views after a discussion, they blamed him at the beginning for 
his action.^ 

In the early days when there were no temporalities the 
administration of a monastery was quite simple—^a matter of 
maintaining the discipline of the inmates and keeping the place 

1. AA.p.23. 

The law of succession and incumbency of Buddhist temporalities in the 
early period is not clearly known. Most probably the chief monk of a 
monastery was appointed by the Sangha. On what principle this was done 
we do not know for certain. But there should be no reasonable doubt that 
a monk of outstanding ability, knowledge and character was usually 
appointed to such posts, according to Vinaya practices. Evidently no 
individual monk had the authority to claim incumbency of a monastery on 
wie ground of pupilaiw succession or Msydnuii^ja-^aram^ardva as today. 
The first evidence of incumbency through pupilary succession can be 
detected in the Buddhannehala Pillar Inscription during the time of 
Kassapa V (913-923) (EZ. I, pp. 194-196). 

2. Smp. (SHB) pp. 338-339. 
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clean and in order. But later on, with the increase of monks and 
the establishment of large religious endowments yielding huge 
incomes, the administration of a moiiastery assumed the 
proportions of a complete department with several branches. 
Inscri 2 )tions give us aji interesting picture of the administrative 
system of a monastery in ancient Ceylon.^ Although most of 
these lithic records belong to the 9th and 10th centuries, it is 
reasonable to assume that tlie system referred to was based on 
similar earlier schemes. In fact, the inscription of Mahinda IV 
at Mihijitale exxdicitly states that in drafting the present rules 
the earlier ones that were current at Mihintale and the Abhayagiri 
were consulted.^ 

The lithic records regarding monastic administration available 
to us belong to monasteries which were under Mahayaiiistic 
influence. One such is the Jetavanarama Sanskrit Inscription, 
which records rules for the admuiistration of certain minor 
monasteries. As we have seen earlier, Mihintale too came under 
the influence of Mahayanism during the time of Mahasena in the 
4th century when it was occu^ned by the Dhammarueikas.^ A 
fragmentary KSanskrit hymn of about the 8th century A.C. in 
praise of the three bodies (trikaya) of the Buddha found inscribed 
on a rock near the Selacetiya at Arnbasthala in Mihintale is 
definite evidence of Mahayaiiistic influence.^ Hence we have 
some reason to believe that the two Tablets of Mahinda IV at 
Mihintale also embody rules that govenied a monastery under 
Mahayanistic influence. Unfortunately, no similar records have 
so far been discovered relating to the administration of the Maha- 

1. E.g., See Jetavanarama Sanskrit Inscription (EZ. I, p. 4 ff.); the 
two Tablets of Mahinda IV, at Mihintale (EZ. I, p. 84 If.); Jetavan&r&ma 
Slab (No. 2) of Mahinda IV (EZ. I, p. 232) ; Slab of Kasaapa V (EZ. I, 
p.43fF.). 

2. EZ. I, p. 91,11. 6~7. Seygiri-veJierhi pere tvM airit nija Abdhay-giri 
vaherhi sirit nija ruavd gend me v^eraf me airit tuhuva vaft niaiyan hd aaadndd- 
('*... .conferred with competent persons as to the expediency of selecting 
such of the rules as pleased him out of those (in force) at bis own Abhayagiri- 
vihara and out of those formerly institute at Cetiyagiri*vihara (Mihin¬ 
tale).” 

3. See above pp. 94, 99 for evidence that Dharmaruoikas were in 
occupation of Mihintale even in later times. 

4. CJSc.G.Vol.II,p.42. 
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vihara or any other Theravada monastery at the time. But 
there is no reason to suppose that there was, at least in essentials, 
any great difference between the two systems of administration. 

There were rules pertaining to the monks, the employees, and 
the serfs and, the administration of temporalities. These were 
laid down by the king with the advice and the apx>roval of the 
Sangha. Duties were classified and payments and remunerations 
attached to them were ax)ecifically mentioned. All administrative 
work, such as assigning work for various departments and 
servants, was done in consultation with the Sangha. Servants 
could be punished or dismissed only with the approval of the 
Sangha, and 310 individual mojik had tlie right to act in such 
matters.^ Monks were in charge of tlie revenue received from 
the villages and lands granted t-o the monastery. Accounts were 
kept daily, and they were again, at the ejid of each month, 
entered in the monthly sheet. At the end of the year the annual 
statement of accounts was placed before the Sangha for approval, 
and if there were any discrepancies and shortcomings regarding 
the accounts, inquiries were held by theras who kept the register 
{pafljikd),^ 

All employees of the drmna were i)aid regularly from its 
revenues. Every little detail of work necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of the drdma was very carefully considered and 
remuneration for each piece of work was assigned. Even such 
minor servants flower*gatherers were paid definite sums of money 
regularly.® The monks themselves were “jmid” for their work. 
For example, different grades of ‘‘payments’’ were fixed for 
monks who taught Vinaya, Sutta and Abhidhammi ajid those who 
looked after the monastery.^ 

Food was prepared in a communal kitchen within the monas¬ 
tery premises.® Bhikkhus had to go to the place of distribution 

1. EZ.I,p.85. 

2. I,pp. 4,87. 

3. /W(i.l,pp.87ff. 

4. I,pp.85.87. 

5. BcUgP,, In modem Buddhist monasteries in Ceylon it is called dangB^ 
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to receive tlieir ration. Raw rice was not given to monks.^ The 
distribution of such things as ghee and other medicines also was 
done at the monastery, and monks had to go usually in order of 
seniority to the appointed place to receive them.^ 

Monks wdio led improper lives were not allowed to stay in the 
monastery. For instance, there seem to have been some monks 
who had agricultural and commercial interests, others who had 
landed ]>roperty, who committed offences against religion and 
society, who shirked their duty, and who were expelled for offences 
from their monasteries; such monks were not allowed to remain 
in the monaster}’.^ There were also monks who caused quarrels. 
One inscription says that if there is a dissension, the food should 
be given to dogs and crows and not to monks.^ In case of a 
dispute between one monk and another, the one who speaks 
unjustly (adhannavadin) was not allowed to reside in the monas¬ 
tery.® The inmates of one monaster}’- had no right over another 
monaster}".® The Jetavanarama iSanskrit Inscription lays down 
that those who render assistance to or associate themselves with 
other monasteries should not reside in that monastery.^ This 
may, i>erhaps, be inteij)reted as a sign of sharp difference and 
jealousy among the various nikayas at the time.® 

Lodgings were not granted to any outsiders in the building 
known as ‘‘Water-Pavilion-at-the-Gate'* referred to above, either 
in the upper floor or in the ground floor. Nothing belonging to 
outsiders was kept there. If anything other than the belong¬ 
ings of servants was kept there, the servants in charge were 
dismissed and deprived of the maintenance lands {divel) in their 
possession.® It has been suggested® that this prohibition refers 

1. EZ. I, p. 86 ; in, pp. 268 ff. According to the teaching of the 
Yimy& and the Suttas bbikkbus are prohibited firom accepting raw rice 
(amakadkafiria). 

2. Smp. Ill (coL 1900), p. 340. 

3. EZ. I, pp. 4-5 ; 86. 

4. /6id. Ill, pp. 258-269. 

5. Ibid, I, p. 5. 

6. J6id.IIl,p.l03. 

7. Ibid, I, p. 4, anyavihdra-sdhdyyam kurvatd'pi tia vastavyam. 

8. EZ.III,p.227. 

9. Bjf Paranavitana, EZ. Ill, p. 228, n. 6. 
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to royal officers who seem to have made use rather too frequently 
of monastic buildings as temporary residences. Labourers, cows, 
carts and buffaloes belonging to the monasteries could not be 
appropriated by any one. Fines exacted after making due 
inquiry in the villages belonging to the inojiastery were handed 
over to the monastery, and not appropriated by the State.^ 

Trees on monastery grounds could not be felled.^ Sometimes 
people would go to the vihara and ask for trees. Bhikkhus were 
to refuse them on the ground that they belonged to the Sangha. 
But if the laymen should insist on getting them, or threaten 
violence, then they should be asked to take the trees after paying 
as compensation a reasonable impost, or doing some work for the 
monastery. “Even a tree of the size of a needle is a major article 
(garu-hhciridaY'. Trees could be used, even without permission, 
to build a residence for monks. Even leaves or flowers or fruits 
were not to be giveji to lay people.® This kind of proliibition was 
obviously intended to protect monasteries from intruders from 
outside. 

There were very large communities of monks in the principal 
monasteries like the Mahavihara, the Abhayagiri, the Jetavana, 
Mihintale and Tissamaharama. According to Fa Hien, at the 
time he visited Ceylon in the 5th century, there were 5,000 monks 
at the Abhayagiri, 3,000 at the Mahavihara and 2,000 at Mihintale. 
Further he says that there were about 60,000 monks in the king¬ 
dom who got their food from thier common stores, and that the 
king, besides, prepared elsewhere in the city a common supply of 
food for five or six thousAnd more.'* Hiuen Tsiang (7th century) 
records on hearsay that at his time there were about 20,000 monks 
in the country.® Even if these figures were not quite accurate 
they indicate that the number of bhikkhus in the Island was very 
large. 


1. EZ. II, pp. 10.13. 

2. Ibid. I, p. 87. 

3. SeeVbliA.p.234ff. 

4. Fa Hien pp. 102,106,107. 

6. Hiuen Tsiang Bk. XI, p. 247. 
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The size of the labour force necessary for the tremendous work 
of maintenance and upkeep of the monasteries can well be 
imagined. Bhikkhus themselves did a part of the work, such as 
looking after their own personal needs and cleaning their own 
cells and courtyards. But for the rest of the work obviously a 
large army of servants and workers was required. According to 
the Mihintale Inscription of Mahinda IV^ there were more than 
200 servants permanently employed for various duties and 
activities coimected with the monastery at Mihintale itself. 

Many kings and queens are reported to have given drdmikas 
and servants to the Sajigha and monasteries.^ Tamil soldiers 
taken prisoner by King Silameghavanna (7th century) were given 
to viiiaras as slaves.^ Sometimes people who liad no 

employment became attendants in monasteries in order to make 
a living with the help of monks.^ These men were used for odd 
jobs in the monastery. There is an interesting story in the 
AyiguUam Commentary of a poor idiot living in a monastery in 
Rohana at whose expense the monks u8(‘-d to make jjractical 
jokes.^ There was another class of people known as bhiJckhu- 
hhatikofi living with monks in the vihiira and, as the term signifies, 
they obviously depended on monks for their living.^ According 
to an inscription® of the 10th century certain attendants known 
as uvam or updsaka liveil in the monastery.^ In addition to 
these community servants were also the i>er8onal attendants 

1. K,g., Mhv. .\lvi 10,14,28 ; 164. 

2. Ibid, xliv 73. 

3. DaggatamanuAm sanghatn nisadya jtviaadmdii mhdre kapjiiyakdraka 
horUi. (Smp. in (Col. 19(X)), p. 177). 

4. AA. p. 442. 

5. 8mp. Ill (Colombo, 1900), p. 222. 

6. EZ.III.p.227. 

7. South Indian Tamil Inscriptions refer to a class of temple attendants 
known as vpaaakna (EZ. Ill, p. 228). Even today in buddhist monasteries 
in Ceylon there are elderly men attending to temple rites and needs of 
monks, and these attendants are generally known as updaakaa. Originally 
any devout lay Buddhist was known as updsaka^ irrespective of his status 
in life. But later on the meaning was narrowed down and the term means 
an elderly person, very often a poor elderly person, given to religious 
activities and frequenting Buddhist temples. 
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of the important chief monks.^ The number of servants em^^loyed 
in monasteries was so great that there are instances when, in 
addition to general grants, villages and revenues were assigned 
by kings for the specific purpose of maintaining the servants.^ 

For the maintenance and upkeep of a big monaster}^ a regular 
and substanial income was necessary. This was derived from 
various sources.^ 

It is common knowledge that the pious always gave their 
mite towards the maintenance of tlie 8angha, but this was 
irregular, nor was it fixed. Further, it was not possible for 
private individuals alone to maintain large monasteries, parti- 
cularly when the number of resident monks ran into thousands. 
Other sources of income of a permanent character had therefore 
to be institiited and it was considered essential that such revejiues 
slioxild cause no hardship to the 2 >eople. These permajiejit endow¬ 
ments can roughly be classified into four categories: firsi, tlie 
grant of lauds and fields and villages; second, tanks and canals; 
tliird, the deposit of paddy and other graiiis ami moneys to be 
held iix trust for the monastery; fourth, the levying of taxes 
and the collection of fines. 

It is difficxilt to say precisely when these endowTiients were 
first established. But most probably the practice was not very 
mxich later than the introduction of Buddhism to the Island.'* 
However, the first recorded instance of a grant to a monas¬ 
tery is in the Ist century B.C. when Vattagamani is reported to 
have granted mnghxi-hhoga to the Kupikkala Vihara of Mabatissa 
Thera. The grant w^as written on a k^laka leaf.* We cannot 
say definitely w’hat kind of grant is meant by mngha-hkoga, 

1. Mhv. xxxvii 173. 

2. Ibid, xxxvii 63 ; xlii 23. 

3. Read also W.M.A. Warnasuriya’s article on Inscriptionul Evidence 
hearing on the Nature oj Religious Endou'inents in Ancient Ceylon. UCR . 
Vol. 1, Nob, 1,2; Vol. II, Nos. 1,2. 

4. Mbvg. p. 256 ff. mentions the grant of a village to Pilindivacoha 
Thera by King Bimbis&ra. The viHagers i n it numbering 500 were regarded 
as drdmikas, ^^attendants of the arama*\ This village was granted to the 
thera by the king as penalty for failure to fulfil a promise he had made to 
give an dramiha to the thera. 

5. Mhv. xxxiii 50. 
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It inay have been a grant of lands or fields or tanks or even income 
from a village.' From this time onwards we come across nume¬ 
rous instances of grants of lands, fields and mahitenance villages 
to religious bodies by kings and queens throughout the centuries.® 
We learn from Fa Hien how some of these lands were granted 
in the bth century A.C. : “He (king) then endowed the commu¬ 
nity of the monks with the population, fields and houses, writing 
the grant on plates of metal, (to the effect) that from tlie time 
onwards, from generation to generation, no one should venture 
to armul or alter it“.^ 

Temple lands formed a source of income not only to the 
monaster}^ but also to the people who worked on them on the 
basis of their service to the monastery. Tenants could enjoy 
them as long as they performed their duty. These lands, fields 
and ^ullages were fre(* from government taxes and no officers of 
State could enter them on official business.^ If anyone entered 
these lands or villages for jirotection or asylum, he could not be 
arrested there. Should there be any imworthy of protection, 
they could be arrested only after they had been made to quit the 
temple lands. They could not be arrested by officers within the 
boiuidaries of these lands.® 

This law was very highly honoured and carefully observed. 
There is a striking story to illustrate how dangerous it was even 
for an all-powerful king to violate this law. During the time of 
Udaya III (934-937 A.C.) some officials of the Court fled for fear 
of the king to Tapovana “the Ascetic Grove*’.® Tlie King and 
the Uparaja went there and caused their heads to be cut off. In 

1. Geiger translates the word aangha-bhoga as *‘lands for the use of the 
brotherhood’*. But there is no justification for the assumption that the 
grant was of lands. Sangha^bhoga literally means “po88eS8ion”,“revenue’* 
or ‘ ‘wealth for the community”, 

2. See Mhv. xxxiv, 63 ; xxxv, 83, 117 fi. ; xlvi, 14-16; xlix, 21; 
EZ. I, pp. 264-255 ; III, p. 198 ; IV, pp. 114, 143, 173-147, 182-184, 

3. Fa Hien, p. 109. 

4. EZ, I, pp. 167-169 ; 173-174 ; II, pp. 3-4, 28 ff, ; III, 103-106, 290. 

5. EZ. I, pp. 203, 205 ; II, pp. 6-8, 23, 29. Here one is reminded of 
King Bimbisfira’s proclamation that nothing should be done to a person 
who had joined the Order of the Sangha. (Mhv. p. 87). 

6. See above p. 134, n. 3, and below p. 197. 
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indigimtion at tliis violent and unlawful act, the ascetic monks 
living there left the place and went to Roha^a. Thereupon the 
people and the troops became rebellious, climbed the Ratana- 
pasada in the Abhayagiri-vihara, thrt^atened the king, cut off 
the heads of some of the officials who had helped in tlie sacrilegious 
act at the Tapovana, and Hung them out of the window. The 
Yuvaraja and Ids friend Adipada sprang over the wall, and fled 
in fear to Rohana. Tliey went to the ascetic monks, threw them- 
selves to the ground at their feet, cried and lamented and entreated 
the monks to pardon them for their rash deed. Through the 
intervention of the ascetic monks as well as the other monks of 
the three iiikayas, a reconciliation between the king and the 
people and the army was ultimately brought about. ^ 

No one could violate or discontinue these religious grants. It 
is interesting to note here that some inscriptions contain quaint 
warnings to those who might violat-e or disturb these grants. 
One inscription says: “If there be any who shall create dis¬ 
turbance to the fields .... may they not receive food to eat; 
may they be born as dogs and crows in their next birth.At 
the end of some of these inscriptions the figures of a dog and 
a crow are carved in illustration. Another inscription says: 
“Any one who shall discontinue this (charity) may not be able 
to raise his hands (in adoration) even if the Perfect Buddha 
Metteyya (Mete) were to pass by his doorSuch warnings must 
have helped a great deal to keep the credulous villagers away 
from the temple lands. Sometimes these lands were sold, or 
mortgaged, most probably, in times of distress. There is an 
instance of Udaya I’s queen redeeming such lands.* 

The number of tanks and canals granted to monasteries by 
kings and queens and also by private individuals was very large.^ 

1. Mhv.liiiHff. 

2. EZ. Ill, p. 198. See also WZ. II, pp. 3-4, kavu4u balu vanu, 

3. EZ. Ill, p. 258. Mette^ ya is the Buddha to come. 

4. Mhv. xlix 26. 

5. See Mhv. xxxv 48 ; xxxvi 3 ; EZ, I, pp. 211, 264-265 ; III 116, 
154,165 ; IV 123, 217, 221 ; EZ. IX. p, 227, a lady donates to the Sapgha 
a tank which was the property of her family. 
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King Dliatusena who granted eigliteen tanks to the Theriya Sect 
deserves special mention in this connection.^ It is to be noted 
that most of the tanks given to monasteries were village-tanks, 
forgotten and unknown today. In an agricultural country like 
Ceylon these tanks and canals formed a valuable source of income, 
and the revenue derived therefrom by way of water-tax must 
have ])een considerable. 

Apart from these endowments for the maintenance of aramas 
in general, there were other endowments for specific purpovses. 
Many grants were made for the pur]>ose of looking after ancient 
dilapidated buildings and elfecting repairs to tlnnn.^ We even 
find grants for providing some particular v^arieties of food to the 
Sangha. For instance, an inscrijdion at Kassahela stipulates 
that from the income of a certain land nothing but curd, oil and 
milk should be provided.^ 

With the changes in the economic life of the people, religious 
endowmciits began to take cm new forms. A number of inscrip¬ 
tions of the 4th and nth centuries bear witness to this change. 
During the earlier centuries we saw tljat religious endowments 
took the form of lands, fields, villages, tanks and canals. But 
from about the 4th century A.C. in addition to the old practice, 
some of the religious endowments took the form of deposits both 
in kind and in money. This new de\eloi>ment was mainly due 
to the growth of commerce with foreign countries, especially with 
the Roman Empire. From about the time of Augustus in the 
1st century A.C. up to about the fall of Alexandria in the 7th 
century A.C. a regular and extensive trade in pep|>er, spices, 
perfumes, muslins, pearls and precious stones grew up between 
India and the Roman Empire. Ceylon, too, being a supplier of 

1. Mhv. xxxviii, 44-51, 

2. KZ. I, pp. 69, 254-255 ; Ill, p. 218. 

3. EZ. IV 173-174 (InBcription HI), dihi tel kir misa an vaiaj no 
katana hot. 

There are some devotees who wish to offer to monks and monasteries 
things they (devotees) themselves like most, so that they may be endowed 
with those things in abundance in their future births. The benefactors in 
this instance perhaps had a particular fondness for curd, oil and milk. It 
may also be that this kind of stipulation was necessary to prevent any 
misuse of the grant. 
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most of these commodities, was Jiaturally drawn into this stream 
of trade. A large number of Roman coins found in various 
seaports in the Island and even in the interior of the country 
show the extent to which Ceylon had traded with Rome. During 
this period there w’ere several other countries like Greece and 
Persia trading with Ceylon. 

This new rtilation witli foreigj) lands liad a marked influence 
on the economic life of tlie coimtry and the method of distributioji 
and exchange. Tliis does not mean that the old system was 
replaced by the new. Side })y side with tin*, old the new was 
taking root. The result of the contact with foriegn countries was 
maitdy two-fold : first, an extensive use of metallic currency 
became popular, and secondly, there sprang up, not only in the 
capital but also in other trading centres in Ceylon, a number of 
guilds for the purpose of distribution and exchange—^j)rototypes 
of modern trading companies and banks. One could deposit 
grain or money with these, guilds and leave instructions wnth 
them as to how the interest therefrom should be utilized. We 
find a number of sucii religious endowments from about the 4th 
century A.C. The Tonigala Inscriptions^ of the 4th century can 
be cited as a significant illustration. 

This inscription, dated the 3r<i year of §ri Meghavarna 
(362-389 A.C.), is a private document and seems to be an agree¬ 
ment entered into between the donor and the guild. According 
to this document a person named Deva, son of a Minister of State, 
deposits with the merchants’ guild (niyama tana), called Kala- 
humana, situated in the northern district of the city, two cart 
loads and ten amunas of paddy, six amui(ias of uUdu (a species 
of fleminga) and ten amuvm of beans. The capital could not 
be spent or decreased, but the interest thereon, which was 50% 
on paddy and 25% on other kinds of grain per annum, should 
be given towards the expenses of the Ariyavatpsa-festival held 
annually at a new monastery called Yahisapavaya, Boiled rice, 
eatables between breakfast and lunch {atarakaja)^ curd, honey, 
sweets, sesame, butter, salt, green herbs and other things needed 
in the kitchen should be provided with this income. 


1. EZ.ni,p.l77. 
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This is an interesting example of a deposit in kind as a religious 
endowment. There are also instances of religious endowments 
in money. 

An inscription from Lahuatabandigala^ says that a person 
called Sirinaka son of a Minister of State deposited 100 Jcahdparias 
with the guild of Mahatabaka situated in the eastern district of 
the city for the use of a great monastery called Devagiri. Here 
too only the interest on the capital was to be utilized towards the 
expenses for the Ariyavamsa-festival amiiially. A fragmentary 
inscription from the same place* says that another man called 
Nitalavitiya Siva deposited 20 kahdpams also for the benefit of 
the Devagiri monastery. Although the conclusion of this 
inscription is worn out, we can safely cojijecture that here too 
only the interest was spent for the Ari}'avarpsa“festival as in the 
above instance. An inscription from Kaludiyapokuna® of the 
9th century says that a man named Dajana deposited 23 kalandas^ 
of gold for the pur|)ose of providing meals for the community of 
monks at the Dakkhipagiri monaster}^. Several others w’ere also 
associated in this matter and each provided a meal to the Sangha. 

There was another source of income of a peculiar nature. This 
was in the form of endowments in money to maintain slaves at 
monasteries as well as to free them from slavery. 

The Buddha had prohibited bhikkhus from accepting male or 
female slaves (ddsi^ddsa),^ But with the increase of monks and 
temporalities, slaves came to be employed in monasteries. A 
passage in the Samantapdsddikd^ clearly says that kings give 
slaves to monasteries,^ and that they should not be admitted into 
the Order of the Sangha, but that they could be admitted only 
after they were freed. As the acceptance of slaves was against 

1. EZ.III,p.260. 

2. /6»d.III,p.251. 

3. i6irf.lll,p.258. 

4. kalatjda is a weight equivalent to about 70-72 grains Troy. 

6. D.J.p.49. 

6. Smp. Ill, (Col. 1900) p- 177, vihdresu rajuhi aramikaddsa n&ma 
dinnd honti ; tepi pahhdjeium na vatfati ; hhujisae halva pcma pahbajetutp 
vaUaii* 

7. We saw earlier that Silameghavarna had given Tamil prisoners of 
war as slaves to monasteries. (Mhv. xliv 73). 
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the injiinction of the Buddha, the Majjhima-nikdya Commentary' 
laid down that it was not proper to accept slaves as such, but that 
it was proper to accept them when one says : “I oifer a kappiya- 
kdraka, I offer an drdmika.^^^ 

This seems to have been an ingenious advice to avoid a 
difficulty, adopted to fulfil not the sj)irit, but the letter of the law. 
But the fact that there were actual slaves in monasteries, by 
whatever ethically convenient name they were designated, is 
proved beyond doubt by the Samayitapdsddikd passage quoted 
above w’^hich lays down that they should not be admitted into the 
Order till they are made free men. 

The evidence available shows that slaves, both male and 
female, were employed in monasteries from early days, and for 
their maintenance large sums of money were deposited. Eight 
short inscriptions at Anuradhapura,® dating from the 6th to the 
7th century A.C., record some grants in money (kahavanas) by a 
number of people, whose names are given, for the maintenance of 
slaves at the Abhayagiri vihara at Anuradhapura. Six of these 


1. MA. p. 404, da^iddsavastneva tesampa^iggahavamna vatfcUi. Kappiya 
kdrakam dam-mi, dramikatp dammiti ezam vnitcpana ca((atu 

2. Kappiyakdrakas are, generally speaking laymen who undertake the 
responsiblity of providing monks with their needs, A kappiyakdraha 
offers his services voluntarily and if his patronage is accepted, the monk 
thereafter feels himself free to inform the kappiyakdraka of his needs without 
any reserve. The monk is also thereby entitled to feel confident that a 
kappiyakdraka will never give him any gift eicept in strict accordance with 
the rules of the Vinaya and the conventions of the people. The kappiya^ 
kdrakas mentioned in this context, however, seem to have been people 
provided by others to do the work of the temple, and therefore, in the nature 
of servants. Ardmikas are attendants and servants of the monastery. 


3. EZ, IV. pp. 139-140. The word which is translated by Parana- 
vitana as “slaves” or “slavery” is vaharala. It has several variant 
forms such as mharila, vaherila, vehtrala, viherila, tahaJa, ear ala etc., in 
these and other inscriptionB. Paranavitana*B translation is followed in thia 
discussion. But D. J, Wijayaratne {Interpretation of Vaharala ect,, in 
Sinhaleae Inscriptions, UCR. Vol. X, No. l,pp. 103 ff.) questions the validity 
of Paranavitana^s translation on several grounds, and offers a new render¬ 
ing of the term vaharala etc. as “timber”, (Wijayaratne derives vaharala 
etc. from Skt. meaning “wood” or “timber”). 

Whether the terms vaharala etc. in the inscriptions mean “slaves” or 
“timber”, the historical fact that slaves were employed in Buddhist 
monasteries in ancient Ccjlon remains the same on the strength of the 
oommentarial and chronicle evidence, as seen above. The money paid 
for vaharala, whether it meant “slaves” ox “timber”, was an income to 
the monastery-wbiob is the relevant point in this discussion. 
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men had deposited 100 kahdpanas each, one of them 1,(XX), while 
the other had deposited 2,000. The merit acquried by these gifts 
is transferred to all beings. 

If granting eudowiiients to maintain slaves at monasteries 
was considered meritorious, freeing them from slavery was consi' 
dered even more meritorious. Thus the device of offering slaves 
to monasteries provided a two-fold way for the acquisition of 
merits. The gift itself was meritorious, and the redemption of 
the gift also gave merit to the person who paid the ransom. 
Both acts i)e:iefited the monastery. The Anfigalavainsademndm^^ 
a prose work by Vilgammula Mahathera, at the begiiming of the 
14ih century, says that in order to liberate oneself from evil 
tendencies one should liberate slaves. 

It would seem that offering slaves and li])erating them assumed 
the proportions of a cult, and certain amusing metliods of j)roce- 
dure were developed in the pursuit of this cult. While there were 
real slaves attached to monasteries some of the “slaves” offered 
and liberated were not slaves at all, but free men of high social 
status. Most proljably they were offered only for a very short 
time, perhai)s for a few liours or minutes, in order to gain “merit”. 

Offering oneself as a servant to the Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha was considered highly religious and meritorious.^ It was 
also considered an attempt to practise the virtue of humility. 
Personal names like Buddhadasa (servant of the Buddha), popular 
among Buddhists from ancient times, point to this tendency. 
King Devanampiya-Tissa is reported to have assumed the role of 
a gatekeeper for three days to honour the Bodhi branch imme¬ 
diately after it was brought from India.® This act is in the same 
category as the offering of the kingdom of Lanka by this king 
himself and others to Sdsana. It is only a conventional form of 
expression of respect and honour. Mahadathika Mahanaga 
(67-79 A.C.) offered himself, his queen, his two sons, his state- 
elephant and his state-horse to the Sangha, in spite of their 

1. A nagatava nisadejtanaza , p. 42. 

2. There are four ways of '^taking refuge” in the Buddha, Dhamma 
and Sangha. One form is called atiamnniyyoiawi which means “dedi¬ 
cating, giving over or offering oneself”, (AA, I, p. 304). This amounts to 
putting oneself into the position of a servant of the Triple-Gem. 

3. Mhv. xix 32. 
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(Sangha's) remonstrance, and then redeemed himself and the 
rest by giving to the Order of Monks various suitable gifts worth 
six hundred thousand and to the Order of Nuns things worth one 
hundred thousand.^ Aggabodhi VIII (801-812 A.C.) made his 
mother offer him in his own person to the Sangha, then paid 
“a sum equal to his own value” (dhanam attagghanam) and thus 
became a free man.“ The king had this done as a punishment for 
his having called one of his servants “slave” (ddsa). There is no 
doubt that the king was offered as a “slave” to the Sangha by 
his mother. As to the amount of the “sum equal to his own 
value” paid to the monastery to liberate the king of Lanka from 
“slavery” we have unfortunately no information. It could not 
have been small. Kirti Ni^^anka Malla (1187-1196 A.C.) offered 
his soji and daughter to the Tooth Relic and the Alms Bowl of the 
Buddha and freed them by “offering wealth including a golden 
casket”.® These instances clearly show that some of the “slaves” 
freed were not real slaves. 

Inscriptions show that this custom became a very popular 
religious cult from about the bth century A.C. up to about the 
8th century. Four rock inscriptions from Vessagiriya^ record 
instances of various people who obtained freedom from slavery 
for themselves and for their relatives. One of them liberated 
his wife from slaver}’^; two liberated their children ; two others 
liberated themselves. The merit so acquired w^as transferred 
to all beings. The two men who liberated their children aspired 
to Buddhahood as the result of their deed. Even those who 
liberated themselves transfer the merit acquired thereby to all 
beings. This clearly shows that to become a slave at a monastery 
and to obtain even one’s own manumission was regarded as being 
religious and meritorious. The two persons who liberated them¬ 
selves together paid 100 kahapa^as to the monastery. But 
we do not know how much was paid by the others. 


1. Ibid, xxxiv B6--88. 

2. Ibid, xlix 62-64. 

3. II, p. 107. Ghana ran ddgabak dtufuvU dhana pudd, 

4. Ibid, IV, pp. 132-133. 

IW-M 
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According to an inBcription^ of about the 7th century, at 
Madagama Vihara in the Tisava K5ra}e of the Euru^gala District 
a man liberates his daughters {dariyana, Pali ddrika) from slavery. 
This and the previous instance in which a wife is liberated, prove 
that female slaves worked in monasteries at the time. We also 
learn from the Mihintale Inscription of Mahinda IV that female 
servants were employed in that monastery in the 10th century. 

Sometimes several people became “slaves'’ together and 
“freed” themselves together. According to an inscription^ of 
the time of Dalla-Moggallajia (611-617 A.C.), found at Nilagama 
in the Matale District, eight persons in company, whose names 
are given in the inscription, liberate themselves from slavery on 
the New Moon day in the month of Vesak by paying hundred 
kahdpanas each to Tissarama at Nilagama. 

These instances show that the “traflBic in slaves” both genuine 
and sham, was a lucrative source of income to monasteries. 

There was another source of income. An inscription® of the 
10th century says that a tax was levied for the maintenance of the 
Mahapali, the great common refectory of the Sangha, at the rate 
of one pata (Skt. prastha) from each sack of paddy brought into 
the city of Anuradhapura. We have no information whether 
similar taxes were levied in other towns as well. Whatever was 
collected as fines for offences committed within the villages and 
lands of a monastery was also given to the monastery.* 

To these many forms of income should be added various 
smaller contributions made by individuals, both laymen and 
bhikkhus, towards the maintenance and upkeep of dramas^ e.g., 
by setting up a pillar or building a flight of steps or granting a 
stone-boat (gaVndv),^ Distinguished monks personally received 
special remuneration from kings.® These, too, most probably 
went to the common revenue of the community. 

1. /6i(i.IV,p.l34, 

2. iWd. IV, pp. 294-296. 

3. /6fd.III,p. 133. 

4. Slab-inscription of Kaesspa V, £Z. I, p. 44. 

6. See EZ. Ill, p. 122 ; IV, pp. 146,149, 

6. Mb V, xxxvii 160,173. 
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The income from these various sources made the monasteries 
extremely rich, A story in the Yibhanga Commmtary reveals that 
Cittala^pabbata as well as Tissamaha-vihara each had bams of 
paddy sufficient for the maintenance of twelve ciiousand monks 
for three years.^ Sometimes, when kings were in difficulty, 
monasteries were in a position to give them support. Thus, when 
Sanghatissa II (611 A.C.) was without food during a troublous 
period of his reign, the Mahapali refectory fed him.^ The following 
quotation from Fa Hien will suffice to show how wealthy the 
monasteries in Ceylon were about the 5th century: ''In the 
treasuries of the monkish communities there are many precious 
stones and priceless mantis. Even a king was tempted to take the 
priceless pearls by force. He confessed this sinful thought later 
to the monks, and desired them to make a regulation that from 
that day forth the king should not be allowed to enter the treasury 
and see (what it contained), and that no bhikshu should enter it 
till after he had been in orders for a period of full forty years.”® 

Although the larger monasteries were rich there were smaller 
places not so well provided. Bhdkkhus from small dramas had 
to go to the Mahavihara to get their gruel during the time of 
Aggabodhi IX (828-831 A.C.). But when the king came to 
know about this he made grants to those monasteries too.^ 

Little or nothing is known about the maintenance and the 
administration of a nunnery. But nunneries were in existence 
in Ceylon from the time Buddhism was introduced to the Island. 
Devanampiya-Tissa himself built a nunnery in Anuradhapura for 
Anula and her women.® Both Jettha, the queen of Aggabodhi IV 
(658-674 A.C.) and kassapa V (913-^23 A.C.) are reported to 
have built nunneries.® There is no doubt that the system of 
maintenance and the administration of a nunnery was essentially 
the same as that of other monasteries, 

Inscriptional evidence shows that usually there were hospitals 
attached to large monasteries and nunneries. Two inscriptions 

1. VbhA.p.314. 

2. Mhv.xliv 11,12. 

3. Pa Hien, p. 104. 

4. Mhv.xlix 88-90, 

6- Smp, (SHB)p.68. 

6. Mhv.xlvi27;EZ.Ip.47. 
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of the 10th century found at Ma^irigiriya^ in the Tamankaduva 
District of the North-Central Province refer to a hosi^ital attached 
to a monastery. This site, which is veTy extensive, contains the 
ruins of the famous ancient Mandalagiri-\'ihara.^ One of the two 
inscriptions lays down that “the (dead?) goats fowls should 
be assigned to the hospital of the vihara’\^ The other inscription 
which is worn and does not admit of a satisfactory reading, 
contains such terms as ved-hal-kdmiynn “employees of the 
hospital”, ved-hal'damn “serfs of the hospital”, ved-samdaruvan 
“state physician”, ved-halhadganihim “villages and lands 
attached to the hospital”, ved-halhad-hudm “tenants attached 
to the hospital”. Had this record been preserved much valuable 
information concerning liospitals would ha\'e beesi available. 
Even the few legible terms given above provide some information. 
These hospitals had villages and lands set a 2 )art for their use, and 
there were tenants and employees and serfs attached to them 
under the supeiwision of slate physicians. The Kukurumahan 
damana Pillar inscri 2 )tion^ (10th century) refers to a hospital 
attached to a nunnery called Mahindarama.^^ 

Archaeological remains sucli as stone medical baths (medicine 
boats) found near Mihintale and the Thuparama at Anuradhapura 
and other places indicate that hospitals were attached to monas¬ 
teries. One can well understand the necessity of attaching a 
hospital to a monastery wliich resembled a colony. Whether 
these temple hospitals were meant only for monks and other 
inmates, or whether laymen from outside were also admitted into 
them we do not know. 

From the above it will be clearly seen that monasteries in 
ancient Ceylon were autonomous institutions some of them 
enjoying large revenues, and that they were centres of earning 
and culture. 

1. E.Z.II,p.25ff. 

2. Many kings are reported to have constructed buildinge at this vibara 
See Mhv. xxxvi 17 ; xlvi 29 ; li 76, lx 58. 

3. ( Ma) la eju kukufan veher ved-halaf bahd lanv kof, 

4. EZ.II,p.22. 

5. Perhaps nuns themselves attended on the siok, like the nursing sisters 
of today. Attending on the sick is highly praised by the Buddha as a 
great virtue. 
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THE MONASTIC LIFE I: its developments 

As we study tlie Vinaya Pitaka critically we see that the life 
of monks even as early as in the time of the Buddha began to 
change in conformity with time and place as social and economic 
conditions changed. 

Bhikkhus originally used to wear only pamsukuki clvara 
“rag-robes’’, i.e. robes made of pieces of cloth thrown away as 
useless. But later, at the request of Jivaka, the famous physician, 
the Buddha allowed monks to accept robes from the laity. When 
this opportunity was provided, people began to make profuse 
gifts of robes to the bhikkhus. Sometimes people bad to return 
home with their robes for want of a bhikkhu to accept them at 
the monastery. When this contingency was brought to the notice 
of the Buddha, he laid down a rule that a bhikkhu should be 
appointed as civara-patiggdhaka (robe-receiver) to accept robes 
offered by the pious. Thus, the office of the robe-receiver was 
created. But the robe-receivers accepted robes and put them 
anywhere at all without depositing them carefully in a proper 
place, and the robes were ruined. Then the Buddha ordered that 
a bhikku should be appointed as ctvara-nidahaka (robe-depositor) 
to deposit the robes. But there was no suitable place for the 
purpose, and the robes, heaped up at various places, were eaten 
by white ants, rats and the like. Thereupon, the Buddha 
instructed the monks to have a store-room {hhaxiidgdra). Then, 
he had to create the post of a store-keeper (bha^ddgdrika) to look 
after the store. Difficulties and differences arose among the 
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bhikkhus when dividing the robes so accumulated. To avoid this 
unpleasantness the Buddha had to appoint a bhikkhu as otvara- 
bhajaJca (robe-distributor) to distribute the robes suitably among 
bhikkhus. In this way rules regarding robes increased in number.^ 

Many other examples in the Vinaya show how the original 
rules were modified by supplementary regulations to meet new 
situations. The rule relating to gambkcjana (communal meal), 
for example, was modified no less than seven times.^ 

Sometimes Vinaya rules were changed to meet local conditions. 
According to the original rules, ten bhikkhus were necessary for 
an Act of Upasampada ; no sandals made of more then one piece 
of leather could be used ; bathing more frequently then once a 
fortnight was prohibited ; skins or leather could not be used as 
seats. Wliile these rules were in force, Maha-Kaccayana’s pupil 
So a, who went from Avanti® to see the Buddha at Savatthi, 
made an appeal to him on behalf of his teacher : “Sir, bhikkhus 
are very rare in Avanti. Therefore, please allow the Act of 
Upasampada to be performed with a smaller number of bhikkhus. 
Roads in Avanti are very rough. Therefore, please allow sandals 
made of more than one piece of leather to be used there. People 
in Avanti appreciate frequent baths. Therefore, please allow 
frequent baths there. Just as the people in the Mid-coimtry use 
mats, so do people in Avanti use skins for sitting . Therefore, 
please allow the use of skins for sitting there.’’ 

On this request the Buddha assembled the Sangha and changed 
all these rules not only for Avanti, but also for all the countries 
outside the limits of the Mid-country. Henceforth, bhikkhus 
outside the Mid-country began to perform the Act of Upasampada 
with five monks, including one versed in the Vinaya ; to use 
sandals made of more than one piece of leather ; to bathe as 
frequently as they liked, and to use skins for seats.^ 

Once, a famine necessitated the modification of certain rules 
pertaining to food, for the convenience of bhikkhus. Monks were 

1. See IMbvg. Civarakkkandfutka, p. 387 ff. 

2. See P&oit. OatMbhejana ailkhSpadu , p. 74 ff. 

3. Uj jaia, OwaUor State, Central India. 

4. Mhvg. p. 242 ff. 
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prohibited from keeping foodstuffs, and from cooking meals inside 
their quarters. They were also forbidden to cook by themselves. 
But when a famine occurred at Rajagaha, the Buddha was obliged 
to change these rules. 

During the famine people supplied the bhikkhus with necessary 
foodstuffs. As it was prohibited to keep these inside their living 
quarters, the bhikkhus had to keep them outside. Cats, rats and 
various other animals ate them and thieves and hungry people 
stole them. When this was reported to the Buddha, he allowed 
monks to keep foodstuffs inside their living quarters. But cook¬ 
ing had still to be done outside. The hungry peoj)le began to 
flock round the place of cooking. This was a great nuisance and 
the bhikkhus could not take their food in peace. W^hen the 
Buddha came to know about this, he allowed monks to cook their 
meals inside their living quarters. But most of the food received 
during the famine was stolen by the attendants (kappiyakarakd), 
and only a little was given to the monks. When the Buddha 
discovered this, he allowed monks to cook by themselves. Several 
other rules pertaining to food were changed during the same 
famine. But all these changes and modifications were withdrawn 
when the famine was over, and the old rules were declared valid 
again, ^ 

These few examples show that the institution of Vinaya rules 
as well as their modification were subject to time and place and 
were influenced by social and economic conditions. 

The Buddha’s administration of the Sangha resembled that of 
a real democratic system.^ Though, in fact, he was in command 
of the Sangha, he did not appear to have ever exercised that 
power. 

The Mahdparinibbana-auita reports him as telling Ananda that 
he never thought of himself as “managing*' the Sangha or of the 
Sangha as depending on him.* Further, he advised the bhikkhus 
to depend on themselves and the dhamma and not on anything 

1. Wxvg. p. 260 ff and pp. 288-289 

2. See below p, 169 ff. 

3. TathUgataiia kho Ananda na evani hoti : ahain bhikthu^saUghaft^ 
ponhart98dmUi v& mamuddeiikc Uiikiskusaikghoti td (MahSparinibbdna- 
-»««to,D,II,p,e2). 
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or anyone else as their refuge.^ “Probably as a member of the 
clan which favoured democratic constitutions, the Buddha became 
imbued with democratic ideas. He wanted to see his Sangha 
grow on democratic lines and formed the rules accordingly. 

The Vmaya was not ultimate truth, but only a convention 
agreed upon for the smooth conduct of a particular community. 
It had necessarily to be changed in different places at various 
times according to need. The Buddha, who had realized this, 
told Ananda that the Sangha could abolish or amend minor rules 
if they so desired, afl er his death.® 

The question of “minor rules” was raised at the first Council 
at Rajagaha, w'hich was held within a few months of the Buddha’s 
death. Different opinions were expressed as to what was meant 
l)y “minor rules”. Aiianda was reproved by the council for 
not ascertaining from the Buddha what rules the Master meant 
by the term “minor”. No unanimity of opinioji was possible 
on the question.*^ Therefore, on a motion brought forw^ard by 
the Coiuicils President, Maha-Kassapa Thera, the Sangha 
unajiimously decided neitlier to lay down new rules nor to remove 
any of the existing rules, but to follow the rules that had ali^ady 
been laid down by the Buddha. 

1. Attadipa viharatha attasaTaViCi ananiiaiafQiiat dlarnmadipa dhamma* 
aaravLO. anannasaravLa (ibid. p. 62). Some European scholars are inclined 
to translate this passage as “be ye lamps unto yourselves”. (Kh]^8 
Davids’ Dtgha Nikdya Translation^ Vol. II, p. 108). But dlpa in this 
context means “island” and hot “lamp” . The DA. p. 380 commenting 
on this word sajs : mahdsamvddagatam dtpam viya attamm dipam 
patifphatn katvd viharatha “live making yourself an island, a support (reding 
place) even as an island in the great ocean”. Sarpsdra is compared to an 
ocean (sam,sdra-mgara), and what is required in the ocean for safety is an 
island, and not a lamp. Cf. Dhp. IJ, 5, dtpam kagiraiha mcdhavl yam ogho 
ndbhikirati “the wise will create an island which the flood does not over¬ 
whelm’ ’. The ide a of a lamp i s, apparently, borrowed from the Bible. 

2. Nalinaksh Dutt in Thf‘. Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. I, p. 290. 

3. Akahkha^ndiio Ananda mih^ho mamaccayena khudddnukhuddah&ni 
hikkhdpaddni samuhayinta {Mahaparimbhana-svila, D. II, p. 95). 

4. But the A A, comme nting on the word khudddnukhuddakdni occurring 
in another sutta (3, 4, 6) says : khudddnukhuddakdnUi cattdri pdrdjikdni 
fhapetvd aesaaikkhdpaddni "'khudddnukhuddakdni means other pieoepts 
except the four pdrajikaa^ The Commentary makes it clear that this 
opinion is held by the Masters who use the Anguttara-nikdya : imam pana 
AngtUtaranikdyarfi valafijanaka-dcariyd cattdri pdrdjikdni fhapetvd eesdni 
sabbdnipi khudddnukhuddakdniti ladanti (A A. p. 443). 
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Maha-Kassapa’s main argument for his resolution was that 
public opinion would go against them if they removed any rules, 
however minor they might be. Some of the Vinaya rules, he 
said, were known to the laity. They also knew what was proper 
and what was improper for monks. If the Sangha removed any 
minor rules, there would be people who might say : ‘‘Well, 
Samana Gotama’s rules for his disciples seem only to have lasted 
‘till his funeral pyre smoked’ (dhumakaliJcam). As long as 
their Master lived they followed rules; now that thier Master is 
dead, they do not obey them.” This was the argument on 
which Malia-Kassapa’s resolution was accepted. It is of great 
importance that, apart from public censure, he did )iot give any 
valid reasons for changing the rules.^ 

From that day to the present time, as far as can be gathered, 
jiot a single Yinaya rule was ever changed by the sangha of the 
Tlieravada Scliool ; nor 'were new rules bitrodiiced into the body 
of the Vinaya. But as time w^ent on, they had to face the realities 
of life under newly developed circumstances and felt diificulty iii 
following the Vinaya in its original form. But the decision of the 
Rajagalia Council stood against any cLajige or amendment of the 
Vinaya. Therefore, without changing the letter of the law and 
without incurring public censure on which so much emphasis was 
laid by Maha-Kassapa, monks discovered ways and means of 
overcoming difficulty by interpreting the law without compro¬ 
mising themselves. These interpretations and decisions are 
kiiown under the term pdlimuttdku-vmicchaya, i.e. decisions not 
found in the Pali texts.^ These are taiitamount to amendments 
and new rules, though they are not considered as such. There are 
also new ideas and practices accepted by the Sangha though they 
are not in keeping with the spirit of the original teachings as 
found in the texts. 

The lirst century B.C. is one of the most important periods in 
the history of Buddhism in Ceylon. Certain radical changes with 
far-reaching results pertaining to the life of bhikkhus as well as 

1. See Clvg. Pancasatikakkhandhaka, p. 450 ff. 

2, Smp« (SHB) p. 651 • There is a whole book called Palimutiaka- 
vinayavinicchaya by Sariputta of the 13th century. It contains discussions 
and decisions which are not found in original Vinaya texts. 
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Buddhist doctrines took place during the latter part of that 
century. We saw^ that at this time the whole country was 
violently disturbed by a foreign invasion on one side; on the 
other, it was ravaged by aii unprecedented famine. The whole 
Island was in chaos. Even the contimiation of the oral tradition 
of the Tripitaka was gravely threatened * It was under these 
circumstances that the far-seeing maha-thoras decided as a last 
resort to commit the Tripitaka to writing at Alu-vihara, so that 
the teaching of the Buddha might prevail. 

On account of these grave calamities the attitude of monks 
seems to have undergone a vital change. After the famine, at a 
conference of several hunderds of mojiks lield at a monastery 
called Maiidalarama in Kallagama Janapada, a new question was 
raised-a question that was never raised before: What is the 
basis of the Sdsa7ia —learning or practice?^ We all know that 
according to the original teaching of the Buddha the practice of 
the dhamma (patipatti) is of greater importance than mere 
learning {pariyatti). Yet a difference of opinion regarding this 
fundamental idea seems to have arisen in the minds of the theras. 

There were two schools of opinion on the matter: the Parpsu- 
kulikas maintained that practice was the basis of the Sasana; 
but the Dhammakathikas held that learning was the basis.* 
Both sides brought forward arguments and reasons in support of 
their theories. Ultimately it was decided that learning was the 
basis of the Sasana, and not practice. The j)aip8ukulikas were 
silenced, and the Dhammakathikas were victorious.^ 

Following this decision, the Commentary on the Anguttara- 
nikaya records : “Even if there be a hundred or a thousand 
bhikkhus practising vipassand (meditation), there will be no 

1. lu the Ch. on Years of Development -I, p. 81. 

2. e.p.. During this period only one monk knew the P&li text named the 
Mahd-Niddaa, He was known to be a man of very bad character. Yet 
the virtuous and learned maha-theras had unwillingly to learn it from him 
80 that the text might not be lost with bis death (Smp. (SHB) p 608). 

3. PariycUti nu kho sdsanassa mUlavji vdShu pafipattUi, AA. p. 62. 

4. Faipsukhlikas are those who wear only rag-robes. Dhammakathikas 
are preachers or teachers learned in the dhamma. For details below 
p. 196 ff. 

6. AA.pp. 62-63. 
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realization of the Noble path if there is jio learning (doctrine, 
fariyatti)} The same idea is expressed in the Commentaries on 
the Digha and Mcijjhima Nikayas in the following words : “There 
may or may not be realization (pativedha) and practice (patipatti); 
learning is enough for the pei-petuation of the Sdsana, The wise 

one, having heard the Trixiitaka, will fulfil even both . 

Therefore, the Sdsana (religion) is stabilized when learning 
endures”.^ The Vihhanga Commeniary also says that it is a 
great mistake to belittle the value of learning.^ 

But we know that this view expressed in the Commentaries is 
not in keeping with the original idea as found in the Dhammapada 
that a person of realization even though he has only a little 
learning is superior to one who has great learning but no reali¬ 
zation.* Nevertheless, circumstances seem to have forced the 
monks to adopt this new attitude. 

The value of learning was greatly appreciated as it served some 
immediate social needs. The meditator lived by himself in 
seclusion, out off from society. His usefulness to society was not 
immediately felt. But the learned made a contribution which 
society badly needed and highly appreciated. It was but natural 
therefore that great regard was paid to the learned. Hence, all 
able and intellectual monks took to learning, and the idea that 
learning was of greater importance than practice and realization 
was more firmly established. 

Out of this new development seem to have evolved, as a neces¬ 
sary corollary, two vocations termed gantha-dhura and vipassand- 
dhura} Oantha-dhura or the vocation of “books” denotes the 
learning and teaching of the dhamma, while vipassand-dhura or 
vocation of meditation means reflecting on life as impermanent, 
suffering and without permanent entity.® No such division of 

1. AraddhavipasialSnaip, bhikkhtlnafn sat^i sahassepi samvijjamane 

pariffotUyd naati aripatnaggapapivedko nama na (AA. p. 53). 

2. P(4%vedho ca pafipaUi ta MV pi na hetV pin sdsanatthiUyd pariyaUi 
pamdinam, Papdito hi tepifakam survd dvV pi jpOreU .... Tama pari- 
gattigafhifdgaeSianaipfhiairihoti. (DAp.654;MA.p.B81). 

8. ybbA.p.886. See ako Smp. Ill, (1900) p. 92. 

4. Bbp. 3,19-20. 

5. Vipassand*dkura is eometliDes known as vSsa-dkura, AA. p. 22. 

6. Seel^pA.p.4. 
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vocation is known to the original texts. Nor are the terms 
ganiha-dhura and vipassand-dhura known to the early texts. A 
knowledge of the dhamma as well as meditation was part and 
parcel of a monk’s life according to the original conception. This 
division is found only in the Pali Commentaries of the «5th century 
A.C. and other non-canonical works. Acceptance of the new idea 
that learning is the basis of religion seems to have given rise to 
this injiovation. 

Out of the two vocations, gantha-dhura was regarded as more 
important than vipassand-dhura. Examples found in the Com¬ 
mentaries show that almost all able and intelligent monks applied 
themselves to gantha-dhura while elderly monks of weak intellect 
and feeble physique, particular!)" those who entered the Order in 
their old age, devoted themselves to vipassand'dhura. 

Thus, Cakkhupala Thera is reported to have said: ‘1 entered 
the Order in my old age; I am not able to fulfil gantha-dhura. So 
1 will practice vipasHand-dhurd'’} Milakkha-Tissa, a hunter of 
Kohana in (k\>'lon, entered the Order in his old age, told his 
teacher: “%Sir, learniiig is a vocation for azi able one. My faith 
is based o)i sufferbig. I shall fulfil vdsa-dhura (vipas8a7idY\^ 

So sayijig, Milakkha-Tissa obtained a topic of meditation 
from his teacher, ajid devoted himself to what he considered to 
be meditation, wliile visiting holy places and attending to external 
religious duties (vatta), one day at Cittala-pabbata, one day at 
Gamendavala Mahavihara, another day at Kataragama and 
other places of worship,® 

As a result of these new dev elopments bhikkhus applied them¬ 
selves chiefly to study and only secondly to meditatioji. Even 
in the Miidy of the Tripitaka, the Vinaya Pitaka wdiich taught 
patipatti or practice was regarded as less important than the 

1. Aham mahallakakale pabbajito; ganthadhuram pHretum na sakkhis^ 
sd^ni ; vipassavddhuram pann purestdmi, (DhpA. p, 4). The author of 
DhpA. attributes these words to Cakkhupala as speaking in front of the 
Buddha. But there was no such division of vocations at the time of the 
Buddha. It is clear that this was written after the theory of gnnihad^wra 
and vipasaanddhura was evolved 

2. Bkante, garUho ndma pafibalasaa bhdro, Mayka fp pana dukkhiipanis& 
saddhd, vdsadhura rp pureaadmi, AA. p. 22. 

3. Even todaj there are monks who follow this kind of life. 
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Abhidbamma Pitaka which dealt with problems metaphysical 
and psychological, although the latter was a Pitaka of compara¬ 
tively late development. Hence, the famous Mihiiitale Inscrip¬ 
tion of Mahinda TV lays down that five shares (vasag) should be 
given to the teacher of the Vinaya Pitaka and seven shares to the 
teacher of the sutta Pitaka, while twelve shares should be given 
to the teacher of the Abhidhamma Pitaka.^ The shares given to 
both teachers of the Vinaya and the Sutta together are given to 
the teacher of the Abhidhamma alone. This scale of remuneration 
clearly shows that the teacher of the Vinaya was put into the 
third grade, while the teacher of the Abhidhamma w^as in the first 
grade. This means that inte.llecttial discipline was given a higher 
place than moral discipline. 

Originally gantha-dhura meant only the learning and teaching 
of the Tripitaka. But as time went on, the connotation of the 
term was widened, and it began to embrace languages, grammar, 
history, logic, medicine and other fields of study as well.^ Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries became ccjitrcs of learning and culture, and 
bhikkhus had to master all subjects that had to be taught to 
everyone from prince dowm to peasant. They also wrote on 
these subjects. 

A very interesting and important result of the development of 
gantha-dhura is the writing of the Mahdvamsa in the 6th century 
A.C. We learn from various suttas that talks about kings and 
ministers, rebels and robbers, armies, wars and battles, villages, 
towns, cities and provinces and the like are denounced by the 
Buddha as “ animal talk*’ (tiracchdna-hathd), and that bhikkhus 
are proliibited from indulging in such low and mean talk.^ 

The Mahdvamsa, as we all know, abounds in stories of kings 
and ministers, rebels and wars, villages and cities and such 
“animal talk”. It was improper for bhikkhus to be engaged in 

1. Vamvafd Hyana hikmUg-himiyanat kaUdin piUdin vasag pasak isd 
sutaivaju kiyana hiksang-himiyanat tasagmtak isa bidamvald kiyana hiksang- 
h^iyanaf vasag dahsak isd diyd yviu, (EZ. I, p. 86). The meaning of 
the term vasag ia not jet quite clear. But wozda haMin ^iHdin vasag 
denote that it wm a share g iven * ‘in food and raiment’ *. 

The P&pilJjr&na Inscription aaj a that when teachers versed in subjects 
like logic and grammar are available, those subjects should be studied by 
pajing them **ialariea*’— Kaiikdvat-Safigaidva, p. 46. 

3. Seee.g.,D.I,pp.6,61. 
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suoh worldly talk. Mahanama Thera, the author of the Mahd- 
vamsa, knew it well. Yet he felt he should write the history of 
the Sinhalese race—^a race that was destined to protect the 
religion of the Buddha. Nevertheless, to indulge in history as 
such was against the original teaching of the Master. So he 
discovered a way out of the diflSculty. 

The Commentaries maintain that at the end of a talk about 
kings and ministers and such others, if one reflects that even such 
powerful personages were subject to death and decay, the talk 
becomes a topic of meditation (kammatthdna)} So, invariably 
at the end of every chapter of the Mahdvainsa the author includes 
a verse containing the idea of the impermanence of life or some 
spiritual admonition. There is spiritual advice interspersed in 
suitable places within the body of the chapters, too. And, 
further, eacli chapter ends with a formula which says that the 
Mahdvamsa was ‘‘written for the serene joy and emotion of the 
pious {suja'mppasddasamvegatthaya kate Mahdmmse). The 
author seems to have attempted to introduce his work not as a 
history dealing with the stories of kings and ministers and rebels 
and wars, but as a religious thesis, “a topic of meditation”, 
intended to teach the impermanence of life and to infuse serene 
joy and emotion into readers’ minds. This w-as how the learned 
thera avoided “animal talk!” 

The author of the Dipavarnsa, too, after enumerating the list 
of names from King Mahasammata down to Prince Siddhattha, 
suddenly inserts the verse beginning with aniced vata sankhdrdy^ 
signifying the impermanence of worldly things, as if he had recited 
the whole list of names of the Mahasammata dynasty in order to 
prove the impermanence of things ! This, too, was in conformity 
with the idea expressed in the Commentaries. 

We learn from the Pali Conunentaries and other works that 
there were monks who were experts even in medicine.® Although, 

1. DA.p.65. 

2. Dpv. V. 49. 

3* The BhesajjamaHjiUa by Pasmula Mahasami, the Togar^va and 
Prayogaraindvalt by the Principal of May&rapada Parivepa (13th oentuiy) 
are some of the later W( ks of medicine written by Buddhist monks. To 
the BheaajjamaHjilBa there is a Sinhalese paraphrase by Vklivita Pip^apfttika 
Saranahkara. 
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acooidmg to the original texts, monks were not expected to 
practise medicine,^ the Commentaries allow them to treat 
co-celibates, certain very close relations such as parents, and 
some others intimately connected with them in their monastic 
life.^ 

The accomplishment of monks in the sphere of learning, 
including a knowledge of the law of the land, seems to have been 
so complete that a thera named Abhidhammika Godatta of the 
Maha\dhara was raised by King Bhatiya (38-66 A.C,) to a position 
virtually equal to the oflSce of the Chief Justice of Ceylon.® 
Godatta was an acknowledged specialist both in the Vinaya and 
the Abhidamma. The king who was greatly pleased with the 
judgment given by the thera in an ecclesiastical case, issued an 
edict by beating of drum declaring: “As long as I live, judgments 
given by Abhidhammika Godatta Thera, in cases either of monks, 
nuns or laymen, are final. I will punish him who does not abide 
by his judgment.”* 

Not only literature, but also the fine arts were included in 
the sphere of interest of bhikkhus engaged in ganthadhura. 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy observes: “Buddhism became indeed 
the chief patron rather than the opponent of fine arts, which 
spread with it from India to Ceylon, Burma, Siam and Java in 
the south, and to China and Japan in the north. It thus came 
to pass that it was important for even the priests to have some 
knowledge of the theoretical side of craftsmanship at least, and 
this was often the case; they were rather expected to explain 

1. See D. I, pp. 9,54. BtahmajSla and 8&ma HHaphala sudas, 

2. Smp.(SHB)pp. 386-336. 

3. /fcW.pp. 220-221. 

4. Jfayt sante bkiJkkhUnampi bhii^buninampi gihinampi adhiharav^am 
Ahhidhimmiha GodaUaUherena vinicchitafp mvinicchiiam. Tana vinicchaye 
aii^thaman<tffl rdja^^dya fhapemi, (Smp. (8HB) p. 221). It is not certain 
whether Godatta ever aot^ ae a judge in secular matters. The king's 
declaration may be regarded as an expression of his recognition of the 
thera’s insdom and knowledge of the law and his high qualities. This also 
is an ii^oation of the high esteem in which the thera was held by the public. 
Even if the thera had presided over any secular cases, there is no doubt 
that he would not have passed any judgment involving capital punishment 
or physical toiture. There were even kings who prohibit^ physical 
torture and capital punishment. 
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such works AsSaripuira to the less learned craftsman than to learn 
from him. In the eighteenth century there were even craftsmen 
amongst the priesthood.”^ 

The Cullavagga reports the notorious Chabbaggiya monks 
as having caused male and female figures to be painted in their 
Vihara. But the Buddha prohibited it, and allowed only such 
designs as creepers and flowers to be painted.^ The Commentary 
elaborates this idea and says that it is wrong for bhikkhus to 
make or cause others to make not only male and female figures 
of human beings, but also of animals, even of an earth-worm 
(ganduppada), A bhikkhu should not request anyone to make 
even the figure of a gate-keeper {dvdrapdla)? But the Commen¬ 
tary^ allows a certain measure of latitude by sanctioning the 
paintijig or moulding of such topics as Jataka stories and such 
events as special alms-givings, which are apt to produce serene 
joy (pamda) and emotion (samvega).^ 

Thus, bhikkhus are encouraged to decorate their viharas with 
various Jataka stories and events of the life of the Buddha, with 
the idea of infusing ‘\serene joy” and “emotion” into the minds 
of the pious. At the same time, monks were not unaware of 
the reality that viharas with beautiful paintings and statues 
attracted multitudes of pilgrims, who made valuable offerings 
to tlie place. This was also an incentive for monks to make 
their viharas attractive aesthetically and artistically. 

It seems that, by about the 5th century A.C., the Sinhalese 
monk was unequalled in the art. of sculpture.® According to 
a Chinese account, a certain Sinhalese monk called Nan-t6 
(Nanda) was sent on an embassy in the year 456 A.C. to the 
Emperor of China, and the thera on this occasion took with him 

1. Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, p 41, 

2. Clvg, p. 247. 

3. Figuree of gate * keepers, dvdrapdla, nt the entrance to monasteries 
are very common. 

4. Smp. Ill, (Oolorabo 1900), p. 309. 

5. It is obvious that in depicting stories, figures of men and women and 
animals have to be painted or moulded. But they could be excused if they 
produced pasdda and sarjivega, Cf. the formula at the end of each chapter 
of the Mhv. referred to above. 

6. The world-famous Sigiriya paintings also belong to the 5th century. 
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three statues of his own making as gifts to the Chinese Emperor. 
According to the liistorian of the Wei Tartar dynasty, 386-556 
A.C., people from the countries of central Asia, and the kings 
of those coimtries, emulated each other in sending artisans to 
procure copies of the statues, but none could rival the productions 
of Nan-t6. On standing about ten paces distant they appeared 
truly brilliant, but the lineaments gradually disappeared on a 
nearer approach.^ 

We have seen earlier that when the conimuziity of monks 
began to grow numerically and their services to the country were 
regarded as essential, large and numerous endowments were made 
over to monasteries for their maintenance. These temporalities 
wrought further chaziges in the life of the Sangha. If the monks 
were to make use of the landed property of the monastery with 
an easy conscience, it had to be “religionized”. 

To regularize the jiew situation the Sazigha bad to agree upon 
a new Vinaya convention, and had to invent a new practice known 
as ''l(lbha-sima'\ Therefore, the Samanta'pdsddikn says: “As 
for Idhha-simd (income area), it was neither allowed by the Buddha 
nor established by the theras who collated the dhamma (in 
Council). But kings and ministers after building a vihara define 
(boundaries within a distance of) a gfmikiy half a yojana or a 
yojana around (the place), and set up pillars inscribed with the 
names saying ‘this is the income-area (or limit) of our vihara’, 
and fix boundaries saying ‘whatever is produced withi»i this, all 
that we give to our vihara*. This is called Idbha-sunn."^ 


1. Ceylon by Tennent, Vol. I, pp. 615,620, 

Paintings at Dogaldoruva and Ridivihara wore done by a Sinhalese 
monk named Devaragampola Silvatenne (sic. But correctly Silvat Tiina) 
Uimanse, “the most famous painter of the late 18th century”. These 
paintings which have attracted the attention of many a critic of art, were 
executed under the supervision of Morato^a Mah&n&yaka Thera of Malvatta 
vihara (Coomaraswamy : Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, pp. 47, 69, 168). The 
founder of the Vidyaiafikara Piriveiia, Ratmalane Sri Dharmaloka Maha- 
thera (1828-1887) is said to hare painted several riharas in Sat-K5rale 
(Kotahend Prajfiakirti :8ri DharmalokaCharitaya {19Z1), p. 8). 

2. Smp. Ill, (CSolombo 1900, p. 260. Labhastmd ndma neva Sammd 
sambi^dhena anuMdtd, na dhammasahgahahattherihi phapitd : api ca kho 
rajardjamahdmattd vikdrarp kdretvd gdmUagi vd ad4hayojanam vd yqjanam 
^^^samantato paricchinditvd ayatft amhdhaip, vihdrassa ISbhastmdHi ndma- 
hkh%tahe thambke nikhaif^itvd yant, eithantare uppajjati sabbam tarn amMkam 
vihdrassa dem&Hi simafjt fhapenti, ayam Idbhasimd ndma. 


10».Br 
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Ancient pillar inscriptions in Ceylon granting endowments to 
monasteries seem to have been established in accordance with this 
practice. On the occasion of setting up such pillar inscriptions, 
which in Sinhalese are called attdni kanu, high oflScials of State 
representing the king came in person to the spot to give authority 
to the grant. It is, however, curious that the term labha-slmd is 
not found in any ojie of the numerous ancient inscriptions which 
grant lands to monast(5ries. But the words simd dtulu hot 
‘^having defined the boundaries’’ are included in some of these 
lithic records, and perhaps the}’’ could be interpreted as conveying 
the idea of Idbha-slmd} 

Now that landed pro})erty was recognized and sanctioned by 
the Vinaya conventions, monks had very good reasons to be 
interested in the income and expenditure of the monaste^}^ We 
find, as we have seen before, that annual statements of accounts 
had to be submitted to the assembly of the Sangha for approval.^ 

A number of such practices which are against the spirit of the 
original teachings of the Buddha began to follow in their train as 
the inevitable result of this change in the economic life of the 
Sangha. We have seen earlier how slaves, both male and female, 
were admitted as monastic servants.® 

A large number of practices that the new situation demanded 
were against the original Vinaya. Monks had not the authority 
and the courage to change the Vinaya rules against the decision 
of the Rajagaha Council. Nor were they able to ignore the new 
situation. They were placed on the horns of a dilemma. Some 
of the examples given below will show how ingeniously they got 
over the difficulty without going against the letter of the law, 
though in fact their solutions were quite countary to the spirit of 
the teaching. 

According to the Vinaya, a bhikkhu should not dig or tell 
another to dig the earth. If he does so he commits an offence 

1. See EZ. I, pp. 167-168, TripinniyAva pillar Inscription ; p. 173, 
Ea&bAva Pillar Inscription ; III, pp. 103-105, Mannar Kacceri Pillar 
Inscription. 

2. See above p. 137. 

3. See above p. 147. 
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called pdcittiya} But this was too hard to follow when there was 
regular landed property attached to the monastery. Therefore, 
in the course of commenting on this rule, the Samajitapdsddikd 
gives an interesting decision as a pdlimuttaka-vinicchaya,^ It 
says: “This is a decision not found in the text : If one says, 
‘dig a pond,’ it is proper ; for only a place dug out is called a 
pond. Therefore it is a proper usage. This is the rule in other 
matters sucli as 'dig a tank, a lake, a pit’. But it is not proper 
to say, ‘dig this place, dig a pond in this place’. It is proper to 
say, ‘dig yams, dig roots’ without specifying. It is not proper 
to say, ‘dig this creei)er, dig yams or roots in this place’.This 
is nothing but a jugglery of words to get over the difficulty. 

We saw that irrigation tanks formed one kind of endowments 
to monasteries yielding considerable income. But according to 
the Commentary^ a tank should be acce})ted by the Sangha only 
when the donor offers it with the proper formula. If one simply 
says: “I offer a tank to the Sangha”, it should not be accepted. 
A tank should be accepted when it is offered to the Sangha for the 
purpose of enjoying the four requisites (cattdro p(wcaye). Certain 
inscriptions granting tanks to monasteries, in conformity with 
this convention, actually contain the required words stating the 
intention that they were granted to the Sangha for the purpose 
of the four requisites.® But there are at the same time inscrip' 
tions granting tanks without these “proper” words. Some of 
these grants of tanks and canals have been made without 

1. Pacit. p. 37. Yo pana bhikkhu pafhavim hhaztet/ya v& khaiaidpcyya 
va pacittiyam. 

2. This term was explained earlier, p. 167. 

3. Smp. (SHB) p. 651. Ayarp PSlimutUikavinicchayo : pokkharapitri 
*khaifMi vadcUi, vaffati ; khatdyeva hi pokkharap>t nama hoti, Tasmd ayatp 
*kappiyavohdro, Eaeva nayo vapirp taf&kani dvdfatp khapati adisupi. 
*Imaip okasarp khapa,, imasmifp okdse pokkharapim khapdtV* vattum pana na 
vet^i, ^*Kandam khava, mUlam khax^i*\ aniyamdvd vattuni vaffaii, 
'Imarji vaUirp khaxM, imasmifp okdse kandam vd mUdarp vd khapdtV vaUum 
na vaffati, 

4. Smp. (SHB) p. 490. 

5. e,g., EZ. I, p. 211, Pftlumakioo&va Inscription of Oajabahu I (174- 
‘^•C.)-^ukasaffahafaya caUri pacepi-; EZ. Ill, p. 116, ThtlpS.rftma 

blab Inscription of Gajabahu I -cotara paca paribujana kofu dine ; EZ. IV 
P‘ 123, NSgarikanda Rock Inscription of Kum&rad&sa (613-622 A.C.)- 
Oikasagahafa ccUarapacayafa dine. 
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mentioning any specific purpose.^ Perhaps the “proper’’ words 
were used orally when the grant was made, though the inscrip¬ 
tions do not contain them. 

Once ecclesiastical property was recognized as a necessity for 
the perpetuation of the religion, it was obviously the duty of the 
Sangha to protect it. Therefore, the bhikkhus are advised to 
entertain even rebels and robbers and rowdies with the property 
of the Sangha, if it was cojisidered necessary to do so in order to 
protect the wealth of the monastery. We have seen elsewhere^ 
how Abhaya Thera, chief monk of Miiiintale, entertained a 
rebel wlio came to plujider the monastery. Other monks 
blamed the thera for his action. But he proved to them that 
b}’ it he saved the wealth of the monaster}^ from the rebels, 
and that what he spent in treating them was even less than the 
value of one rug spread iji the cetiyaghcira there. The critics were 
convinced. At the ejid of the story, the Samantaj)asddika says 
that an intelligent monk sliould act in that manner.^ 

We have seen that there were monks who were experts in 
medicine. It was only natural that people intimate with them 
should go to such monks for medical advice. But monks were 
not expected to treat each and everyone. Nevertheless, they 
could not say that they did not know medicine, nor could they 
refuse people and turn them out. They were obliged to arrive at 
a compromise. 

If a layman requests a monk to treat a patiejit or prepare some 
medicine, the request should not be complied with. Laymen 
should know the “proper” way of consulting a monk. If a 
layman were to inquire from a monk as to what is given for a 
certain ailment, then it is proper to tell him. If a man says to a 
monk: “Sir, my mother is ill: jdease prescribe some medicine”, 
he should not be told anything. But bhikkhus may start a 
conversation among themselves about what they gave to a certain 

1. e.g., EZ. Ill, p. 154, Inscription of Bh&tika Abhaya (36-67 A.C.) ; 
p. 165, Viharegala Rock Inscription {2nd century A.C.); EZ. IV p. 217, 
Habassa Rock Inscription (2nd century A.C.) ; p. 227, Timbirivava Rock 
Inscription (4th century A.C.). 

2. See above p. 135. 

3. Smp.{SHB)pp. 338-339. 
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moiik when he was suffering from the identical illness. If the 
man listens to the conversation and treats his mother accordingly 
there is nothing wrong.^ 

An interesting story given in the Samantapdsadilcu^ as an 
illustration may be cited. When the queen of Vasabha (127-171 
A.C.) was ill, a woman went to Maha-Paduma Thera and asked 
him to prescribe some medicine for her. But the thera who was 
an expert in the Vinaya,did not say that he did not know medicine^ 
but began to converse with other bhikkhus in the manner 
described above. The woman learnt the prescription from their 
conversation, and the medicine was administered to the patient. 
When the queen was cured, they brought three robes with 3()0 
kahdpanas, and placing them at the feet of the thera, said : “Sir, 
use these for offering flowers ’’ (puppha-pujd). Malia-Paduma, 
thinking it was “the teacher’s share” {dcariya-bhdgo)^ had the 
luoney taken charge of and made use of it for offering flowers.* 

Such examples as those given above illustrate how monastic 
life developed on new lines as a result of economic and social 
change. These instances can be multiplied many times. We 
have seen in earlier chapters how bhikkhus had to be interested 
in social and political affairs as a result of Buddhism beconujig the 
State religion in Ceylon. 

With regard to the administration, there was neither a chief 
monk nor a central organization controlling the Sangha of the 

1. See Ibid, pp. 336-337. 

2. /6id.p.337. 

3. Acariya-bhdga can be regarded as a token of gratitude for advice 
given. 

Once an old brahmana, acting on the advice of the Buddha, succeeded 
in a personal matter, and offered a pair of garments to the Buddha as 
acariya-bhdga for his advice, and the Buddha accepted the gift. It is 
significant that the term used in this connection in the SamyuUa-nikdya is 
dcaryia-bhdga, (S. p. 110). 

4. Maha-Paduma*8 acceptance of this money violates the Vinaya rule 
Rupiya-eikkhdpada, It lays down that a bhikkhu should neither accept, 
nor cause another to accept, nor allow to deposit for him any money (gold 
or Silver) ; Yo pana bhikkhu jdiarUparajaiatp uggaxAeyya va uggatihdpeyya 
^ upanikkhiUatp vd aSdiyeyya niaaaggiyaip padUiyafp (P&r&jika, p. 277). 
I his apparent violation is curious in view of the fact that Maha-Paduma 
on^ refused as improper (na kapwUiH) to accept a golden casket (suva^fM- 
r^ttya) sent to him by Uttara-Rija-putta. (Smp, (SHB) p. 388). The 
tnera was celebrated as an expert in the Vinaya. 
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wliole Island. After tlic Buddha there was no supreme authority 
to issue orders or instructions to the Sangha, To have a head of 
the Sangha or a Leader (Nayaha) is against the spirit of the 
original teaching of the Buddha. We have seen earlier that the 
Sangha was organized as a democratic body. The Buddha, 
immediately before his death, told his constant attendant; 
“Ananda, you might think like this: The teaching is without the 
Master, and we have no Master ; but Ananda, you should not 
think so ; whatever dhamma and vinaya is taught and declared 
by me, that will be your master after my death”.^ Thus the 
Sangha, after the death of the Buddha, regarded the teaching as 
their ‘‘Leader”, and not an individual. 

A few months after the passing away of the Buddha, we find 
an enlightening conversation between Ananda and Vassakara, 
the Prime Minister of Magadha, which elucidates the authoritative 
Buddhist attitude to the organization and administration of the 
Sangha. 

Vassakara inquires from Ananda whether the Buddha had 
appointed any bhikkhu to be their “refuge” (patisarai^m)^ 
whom they should now fall back upon (etarahi-patidhdveyydtha) 
after the death of the Master. Ananda says “no” . Then 
Vassakara asks Ananda whether the Sangha had appointed any 
bhikkhu to be their refuge whom they should now fall back upon 
after the Buddha’s death. Ananda’s answer is again in the 
negative. 

Then the Prime Minister remarks: “Venerable Ananda, 
when there is no refuge (appatisararte) what is the basis for unity 
(ho hetu sdmaggiyd)V' 

Ananda rejoins: “Bralima^a, we are not helpless (not without 
refuge); we have a refuge, we have the refuge of the dhamma 
(dhammapatisara^). ’ 

When the statesman expressed his inability to appreciate this 
novel character in an organization, Ananda offered an explanation: 

1. Siyd kho pan*Ananda, tumhdkaip evam aasa ; aiitaaaUhukam pdvaca- 
nam, naithi no saUhdti, Na kho pan*etam Ananda, evam daf^hdbhafp. To 
kho Ananda, mayd dhammo ca vinayo ca desito paMatto, so vo mamaccayena 
satthd, (Mahdparinibhana -suUa, D. II, p. 94). 

2. Cf. above p. 170. 
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There are the rules for bhikkhus laid down, and the code is recited 
{pdtimokkham uddittham) by the Master. Monks who live in a 
certain geographical area assemble together on uposatka days and 
request one of the monks, on whom the turn falls, to recite it. 
If a transgression on the part of any bhikkhu is announced at this 
recitation, the other monks deal with him according to the 
dhainma (law). No one compels them to do this, only the 
dliamma causes them to do this. 

Theji the Chief Minister poses another question: ‘‘Venerable 
Ananda, is there now any bhikkhu whom you respect, honour, 
revere and esteem, and on whom you dex)ond?” 

When Ananda answers this question in the affirmative, 
Vassakara was confounded. He exclaims : “When I asked you 
whether the Buddha or the Order of Monks had appointed a 
leader whom they should follow after the death of the Master, 
you said “no^h Now when I ask you whether there is any 
monk whom you respect and on whom you depend, you say ‘yesh 
How am I to understand this?” 

Ananda explains that the Buddha had praised ten qualities 
that inspire confidence (dasa pasddaniyd dhammd)^ and if they 
found those ton qualities in a monk, him they would respect, 
honour, revere, esteem and on him they would depend. 

Vassakara expresses his satisfaction at the position explained 
by Ananda.^ 

Ananda’s answers to Vassakara’s questions form an authentic 
exposition of the constitution and administration of the Sangha. 
First, there is no leader or head of the Sangha. But the members 
of the community would always respect and follow any member 
who is virtuous, wise and learned. Secondly, there is no centra¬ 
lization of authority and power. They maintained their unity 
and discipline as groups in different areas. The Sangha denoted 
the community of bhikkhus, and if a group was composed at least 

1. Ten qualities : (1) virtuous (ailavd), (2) learned (hahuseuto), 
(3) satisfied (aaniutfho), (4) possessed of four jhdnas, (5) possessed of 
iddhi (miraculous) powers, (6) possessed of divine are (dibbttsoiadhdiu), 
(7) power to see others* thoughts, (8) power to remember past lives (ptibbe 
nivaeam anussaraii), (9) power to see deaths and births of beings (dihba» 
cakkhu, and (10) fre^om from alldsavas(arahant8hip). 

2. SeQOopaka-MoggaUdna-auUa,'M..llI,'p,^9f[, 
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of four monks, that group had the authority to represent the 
Sangha and could perform certain Vinaya acts independently of 
other groups.^ 

But these groups had no identity of their own. Wherever 
they lived, they followed the same constitution and rules which 
were common to all. Different groups in different areas heard 
their cases and settled their disputes in the same manner according 
to the Vinaya. An elder who was learned, virtuous and wise was 
accepted as the president or head of the group or assembly for 
the occasion. If two or more groups from different areas got 
together, they all formed automatically one assembly under one 
presidejit for tlie occasion. There was no cojiipulsion and every- 
tliing was voluntary. If a disagreement arose among the Sajigha 
vrith regard to the tlieor}^ or practice of the teaching of the 
Buddha, theji the unity (sdmaggi) of the Sanglia which was so 
highly valued w^as disturbed, and then occasion was given for the 
rise of different sects and nikiiyas. 

Bhikkhus in Ceylon during the Anuradliapura period evidently 
followed the same old practice without any vital change. 

In ancient Ceylon, there w^ere two great Convocations held 
twice a ye^r before and after the vassa (rainy) season in two 
ceiitral places. One was the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura and 
the other was the Tissamahiivihara in Rohana. The monks to 
the north of the Mahavali-ganga assembled at the Mahavihara 
and those to the south of the river at the Tissamahavihara. The 
purpose of these Convocations was manifold. They assembled 
before the vansa season to clean and whitewash the cetiya^ and also 
to mc^et celebrated maha-theras to obtain topics of meditation 
from them. After the vassa season they met again to announce 
their spiritual attainments during the “retreat” and also to 
recite ajid revise their learning of the dhamma. On these 
occasions they had the opportunity to clear their doubts by 
discussing difficult points with experts. The practice of holding 
a great Convocation twice a year was evidently started in the 
time of the Buddha himself.^ 

1. SabbarUimena paricchedena caMdro bhikkhupakaiaUd, (Pmk. p. 2 ; 
alsoPmkA. p. 4.) 

2. DA. p. 406. 
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THE MONASTIC LIFE II: its activities 

With the help of casual references scattered in various places 
we can get a fair picture of the life monks led in ancient Ceylon. 

The Daily Routine^ 

Bhikkhus were generally expected to awake early in the 
morning before svmrise. Then they should reflect on the four 
topics of meditation known as caturdrakkhd (Sinhalese, sivu arak 
“four protections”), namely, meditation on the Buddha, mettd 
(loving kindness), asubha (impurity of the body) and death. At 
least we know that this practice was followed in the 10th century 
at Mihintale. There is no reason to think that it was not so in 
other places, both before and after the 10th centurj^ for it has 
come down as a tradition among the Sangha up to the present day. 

After this cursory meditation, monks should clean their teeth 
and attend to their ablations. According to certain Commen- 
tarial accounts, they should attend early in the morning to their 
duties such as sweeping and cleaning the compounds and other 
places and worshipping at the cetiya and the Bodhi. But the 
Mihintale Inscription of Mahinda IV does not mention this. Its 
injunction is that after ablutions monks should dress and drape 
their robes carefully according to the instructions given in the 
8ikha-karant (Rules of Sekhiyd)^ go to the Ration room (Lahdg) 

1. See MihintalS Tablets of Mahinda IV, EZ. 1, p. 85 ; A A. p. 351 ; 
MA.p. 100. 
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and recite the Metta-sutta (Met-Pirit).^ Then they should get 
down to the refectory and receive their breakfast or morning meal. 
If any monks are unable to go to the Ration Room through 
illness, their share should be sent up if so recommended by the 
physicians." 

In one account in the Anguttara Commentary^ no morning meal 
is mentioned at all. But that evidejitiy refers to monks devoted 
to meditation. They are ijistructed to go on with their meditation 
{samapatti) till they get up to go for the alms-round ; then agaiji 
after their meal tliey should sit up meditating till they have, in the 
evening, to attend to their other duties at the cetiya and towards 
the elders; after this they should spend the first watch of the 
night again in meditation. 

Important items of the time-table, like going out iov pindapata^ 
were aimounced by beating a drum (hheri) or gong (ydma-gandi). 
Thus, at the Kalyani Mahavihara the time was announced by 
beating a drum, but at the Vajagaragiri-v ihilra by striking a gong. 
There was a kdlatthambM '‘time-x>ole’’ (most probably a pole with 
a sun-dial fixed on it) to measure the time during the day. But 
there was another coiitrivance called yd^na-yanta “watch- 
machine” announcing the time even during the night, when 
properly set. It seems to have struck hours like a clock (ydma- 
yantam patati). Either the attendants (drdmikd) or some monks 
were entrusted with the duty of announcing the various items of 
the time-table. At Kalyani, attendants seem to have done it, 
whereas at Vajagaragiri a thera called Kaladeva was in charge of 
beating the gong, particularly during the vas season. Kaladeva 
was so clever at sensing the correct time, it is said, that unlike 
other monks he always used to beat the gong without the help of 
the “watch-machine”. When he stood with the club {miLggara) 

1. Wickramasinghe’s translation of tbo words met pirit hot as "exercising 
a spirit of benevolence and reciting paritta formulas ** (£Z. I, p. 99) is 
evidently due to a want of familiarity with Buddhist terminology. Met- 
Pirit is only another name for the Metta-sutta in the SuUanipdta, It is 
included in the Parittas as well, and the term Met-pirit is used when this 
sutta is treated as a paritta, 

2. No second or mid-day meal is mentioned in this inscription. 

3. AA.p.351. 
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to strike the gong or before he had struck one or two strokes, 
invariably the “watch-machine” also began to strike. The 
three watches of the night were thus amiounced by the thera.^ 

Food 

A considerable portion of the foreiiooji of a monk had to be 
spent in connection with his food, which he could obtain in 
several ways. There were common refectories attached to large 
monasteries like the Mahavihara, the Abhayagiri and Minhitale. 
Thousands of bhikkbus went to these places for food. 

Fa Hien gives an eye-witiiess's account: “They get their food 
from their common stores. The king, besides, prepares elsewhere 
in the city a common supply of food for five or six thousand more. 
When any want, they take their great bowls, and go (to the place 
of distribution), and take as much as the vessels will hold, all 
returning with them full.”^ 

About two centuries later, Hiuen Tsiang gives us an account 
on hearsay: ‘‘By the side of the king’s palace there is built a 
large kitchen, in which daily is measured out food for eight- 
thousand priests. The meal-time having come, the priests arrive 
with their patras to receive their allowance. Having received 
and eaten it, they return, all of them, to their several abodes. 
Ever since the teaching of the Buddha reached this country, 
the king has established this charity and his successors have 
continued it down to our times.”* 

The Rasavdhim corroborates the accounts of these Chinese 
pilgrims when it says that from five great monasteries {paflca- 
mahdvdsa) monks and nuns assembled at Maha-pali for alms.^ 

The time they had to spend in walking to and from the 
refectory and in waiting for their turn at the place of distribution 
must have been fairly long. But they were not in a hurry. 

There were monks who did not go to the common refectory 
but went round from house to house for alms. That probably 
took even a longer time than going to a refectory. Some monks 

1. MA.p.lOO. 

2. Fa Hien, p. 105. 

3. Hiuen Tsiang Bk. XI, p. 250. 

4. Rsv. II,p. 51. 
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used to walk from MihintalS to Anuradhapura for pi^dapdta} 
When a bhikkhu goes on pindapdta,he is advised not to walk fast * 
Certain bhikkhiis, perhaps many of them, went on pindapdta 
twice a day—early in the morning and once again before noon.® 
It is common knowledge that often monks were invited by pious 
laymen for meals at their houses too. Sometimes a bhikkhu 
went on pindapdta particularly for ghee or oil, and on such 
occasion.s, tliey carried a thdUik (a small bowl) and not the usual 
alms-bowl.^ 

Bet-weeJi the two meals, sometimes, there was light refreshment 
with some snacks called afttara-khajjaJca.^ Tliis consisted of such 
things as honey {madhu) and jaggery (saJdhara). Sometimes 
even perparations of meat were included. A story iji the Rasa- 
vdhinl relate.s how a settJii entertained monks three times in the 
forenoon with delicious preparations including hare (sasa-mamsa). 
A spi^cial preparation of hare was included in the ayitara-hhajjaka 
as well as iji the other two meals.® We learn from the T5nigala 
Inscription tliat t he diet of monks in Ceylon in the 4tli cciitury 
A.C. included among other things, curd (df), honey (miyavata) 
treacle (peni), sesame {tiki), butter of ghee (bu(ja)natela)y salt 
{Iona) and green herbs {palahavata)!^ 

We know that originally the monks were expected to have 
only one meal a day. Hence a bhikkhu was called eka-hhattika 
“one-mealer”. But the Commeiitarial interpretation of the 
term eka-bhattika is loose and ver}'' generous. According to that, 
there are two meals—breakfast (pdtnrdsa-hkatta) and supper 
(sdyanidsa-bhcUta), Breakfast is confined to the forenoon. The 
other meal is confined to the period between the noon and the 

1. Vsm. j). 16. A thera called Mahii-Tissa used to go from Cetiya- 
pabbata (Mihintale) to Anuradhapura for piiidapdta. The city of Anu¬ 
radhapura coultl not have been too far away from Mihintale. Or did the 
capital extend near MihiiitalS ? 

2. DA.p. 133;MA.p.210. 

3. VsFn. p. 67. 

4. Sahassavatihu : Sanghdmaccasaa vatthu ; Rsv. 11, p. 176. 

5. Tdnigala-lnscription calls it eUarakaja, EZ. HI, p. 178. 

6. Rsv. II, p. 128 ; MT* II, p. 619 ; Prmj. II, (PTS) p. 104. 

7. EZ.III,p. 178. 
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sunrise. Therefore, says the Commentary, if a monk eats even 
ten times during the forenoon, he is regarded as an eka-bhattika 
eating only one meal a day.^ Although there seem to have been 
some monks who strictly followed the principle of one meal a day 
even in later times, the vast majority of them seem to have had 
more than one meal during the forenoon. In the evening the 
monks usually had some drink, or even ghee or treacle as 
refreshment.^ 


Various Duties 

In their routine of work, hhikkhus were expected to attend to 
various activities. They had to make their robes, wash and dye 
them ; attend to duties at the cetiya, Bodhi and Uposatha 
houses; even make brushes (koccha) and ladders (nisseni) and 
white-wash (sudhd-kamina) the cetiya.® But they were not 
expected to devote their whole time to these activities for tliey 
would then be guilty of kammdrmmtd “addiction to activities”. 
Therefore, they are advised to distribute their time properly in 
studies, recitation, meditation and duties at the cetiya and other 
activities.* 

Cleanliness, both internal and external, is a virtue highly 
praiacid in Buddhist literature. Commenting on bojjhangas 
(Factors of Realization) the Sumangalavildsini says that vaithu- 
visadakiriyd (cleanliness of things) is one of the seveji conditions 
necessary for the fulfilment of dhammavicaya-bojjfianga (search 
after the dhamma).^ According to this description, a bhikkhu 
should not allow his hair or nails to grow too long.® He should 
not neglect his body and allow it to be soiled with sweat and dirt, 
but should bathe regularly and keep it clean. He should have 
his robes always clean—well stitched, washed and dyed. His 

1. DA.p.67. 

2. Vsm. p. 67. 

3. AA. p. 820 ; MA. p. 548. 

4. AA. p. 709. For educational activities see Ch. XVII on Education. 

5. DA. p. 568. 

6. According to the Vinaya, a bhikkhu must shave his head before his 
hair is two inches long or before two months elapse. (Smp. Ill (Colombo, 
1600) p. 290). 
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lodgings should be kept clean and tidy.^ He should also look 
after the cleanliness of his system by taking laxatives and other 
medicines when necessary. 

From a passing reference in the Visuddhimagga^ we learn that 
the living quarters of some monks, at least about the 5th century 
A.C., were sometimes wery dirty. Carpets were full of dust and 
fouled by the droppings of lizards (gharagoliJca); the rooms smelt 
of bats and rats ; the floor was dirty with the excreta of pigeons; 
there were drx' leaves and grass on the compound scattered by 
the wind; sometimes the compound was soiled with the excreta, 
urine and spittle of young samaneras who were ill and unable to 
go to the lavatory; on rainy days the compound was muddy and 
full of puddles. 

The emphasis laid by ancient Buddhist writers on the virtue 
of sweeping and cleaning the viliaras and parivoiias (sammajjana- 
dnisamsa) was perhaps due to such unsatisfactory conditions of 
some monasteries. The Buddha himself has described five 
benefits accruing from sweeping, and the Samantapdsddikd gives 
a series of stories in support. Some monks are said to have even 
attained the realization of Nibbana through the joy they derived 
by looking at the courtyard they had just swept neatly.® 

Nothing could have been pleasanter than the well-laid out 
courtyard of a cetiya, strewn with white sand and swept in a neat 
pattern. The Buddhist monastery is generally the cleanest place 
in the village, and the centre of all good and beautiful things. 
Therefore, monks themselves tried to make their monasteries 
models of refinement and sources of inspiration to the people. A 
beautifully kept courtyard acts like a foil to the inner peace and 
calm of the monastery. 

1. Accordingly we find even great theras, like Malayavas! Maha* 
Sangharakkhita who used to give topics of meditation, engaged in cleaning 
their own rooms. When a monk went to Maha-Sahgharakkhita to get a 
topic of meditation, the great Elder was found busy plastering and cleaning 
(paribhav4f^) his residence (AA. p. 23) . 

2. Vsm. p. 254. 

3. Smp. Ill, (Colombo, 1900), pp. 376-377. 
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Evening Duty 

It was a custom among monks to sweep the courtyard of the 
cetiya daily and, after worship, sit together there eiijoying the 
serenity of the moment and recite suttas (sajjhdya) with their 
hearts wrapt in devotion to the Buddha. Nuns and others also 
sat there, listening to the melody of the devotional recitation on 
these occasions.^ At the end of this recitation, a religious sermon 
was given by the Elders to the younger monks, followed by a free 
discussion on various questions of the dhamma.^ This routine 
generally took place in the evening. 

Apart from this communal recitation (gaim-sajjJiayand) 
individual monks used to recite suttas in their residences in the 
night. A melodious voice reciting a sutta in the calmness of the 
night in some sylvan solitude could captivate the hearts of its 
hearers. It was so enchanting that it is said that even two 
deities (devata), who listened to the recitations of the Mahusamaya 
and Mahadimnmasanuiddna Suttas by two young monks {dahard) 
in two different places —one at Nagaleija in Kota-pabbata-vihara 
and the other at Pahgura-vihara in the south—were so highly 
pleased that they praised the monks for their recitals.® 

Preaching 

Monks who could preach were expected to deliver sermons 
when their turn came. Not only on full moon and new moon 
days, but also on quarter moon days {aUhamiyam) sermons were 
delivered in monasteries. A fan (vljani) was used by preachers, 
as is done today. When the time for preaching was announced 
(dhammasavane ghui^he) bhikkhus themselves assembled to hear 
the sermon. Not to attend the sermon when it was announced 
was considered disregard and disrespect for the dhamma.^ 
Sometimes certain monks travelled long distances to hear sermons 
by famous preachers.® 


1. MA.pp.150,214,354,698. 

2. AA.p.422. 

3. DA.p.496flf.;MA.p.530. 

4. MA. p. 187 ; DA. pp. 636,768; AA. p. 23. 
6. AA.pp. 386-386. 
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Communal Duty 

The coinmiinity of bhikkhus was a large spiritual family. 
Its members had duties and obligations towards one another. 
The relation between the teacher and the pupil was that of father 
and son. The Buddha says that the teacher {dcariya) considers 
his pupil (antevdsika) as his son, and the pupil considers his 
teacher as his father. So is the relation between the preceptor 
(upajjhdya) and co-resident (saddhivihdrika)} The l)upil has to 
look after his teacher, and the teacher has to look after his pupil, 
both spiritually and materially. Nonnally the pupil attends on 
his teacher, but if the pupil falls ill, then the teacher has to attend 
on him, prepare his bed, and supply him with warm water and 
other necessities. The details of their duties to each other as 
given in the Vinaya show that they led a smooth communal life, 
loyal and devoted.^ Samaneras used bo attend to the needs of 
upasampanna monks obediently.® 

Bhikkhus are expected to kjiow the proper behaviour and 
etiquette to be followed in the presence of elderly monks. They 
should not move about or sit down knocking the elderly monks; 
should not sit on higher seats when the elders are seated on lower 
ones; should not wear sandals wdien the elders are wdthout them; 
should not gesticulate with their hands wdiile talkijig to elders; 
should not even deliver a sermon or answer a question without 
permission wdien the elders arc present. The details of proper 
behaviour at the monastery, at the bathing place, and at public 
places are given at length. When a monk goes to obtain a topic 
of meditation (kammatthdna) from a teacher, he should go there 

1. Acariyo bhikkhave arUevdsikamhi pnttacittam upap^hapessati, wnte^ 
vdsiko dcariyamhi pitucittam upa^hapesaati. (Mhvg. p. 60). Upajjhayo 
bhikkhave aaddhivihdrikamhi putlacittam upafphapeaaati, aaddhivihdriko 
upajjhdyamhipitucittam upatthapeaaatL {Ibid. p. 44). 

2. See Mhvg. pp. 42 ff. 

3. A young bbikkhii goeg with a samapera to pick tooth-sticks {darUa^ 
haUha). The samanera, who went a little further away from the road, 
gets into a meditation on an object of impurity (asuhha)^ and realizes three 
stages. When he is about to direct his mind to the fourth stage, i.e., 
arahantship, the bhikkhu calls him. The samanera thinks : From the 
day I entert^ the Order, I have never given occasion for a bhikkhu to call 
me twice. I will attend to the fourth stage some other day.** And so he 
answered at once saying “Yes, sir (DA. p. 129 ; VbhA. p. 244). 
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in the most humble manner. He should not take an attendant 
or a pupil with him, nor should he wear a pair of sandals or even 
carry an umbrella (chaUa)} He should not use the water brought 
by the elder. Even when he has to wash his feet he should do so 
in a place that cannot be seen by the teacher. He should act as 
a most humble attendant to the elder before he receives the topic 
of meditation.^ 

When a monk goes to a vihara as a guest, the resident monks 
should go forward and receive him kindly, take his alms-bowl, 
robe and fan, prepare a seat for him and attend to his needs. 
When the guest expresses his desire to leave the place, the resident 
monks should ask him to stay on. If the residents do not attend 
on their guests kindly, it will be bad for them, for they will be 
known as ill-maimered and unfaithful, unpleasant and morose, 
and other bhikkhus would not like to visit such a place, even if 
they pass that way. That would be a loss to the vihara and the 
residents, for they would be deprived of the opportunity of 
associating with learned and holy monks.® 

Sometimes younger monks were too jovial and light-hearted. 
There is an interesting story of certain yomig monks at a 
moxiastery called Bherapasa^a-vihara in Eohana, who played a 
practical joke on an idiot named Uttara, who lived with them in 
the same monastery. The young monks told the idiot that the 
aggisdld (fire-hall) was leaking, and went with him into the jungle 
to bring some grass to thatch the roof. WJien the grass was cut 
and tied into bmidles, the monks inquired from Uttara whether 
he could carry 50 bundles of grass. He said no. Then they 
asked whether he would not carry even 80. Uttara refused that 
too. “But then, can’t you take one hundred bundles?” the 
monks inquired. “That I can”, said the idiot, and carried the 
heap of one hundred bundles to the monastery with great diffi¬ 
culty. Other monks at the monastery remarked that Uttara 
looked tired. “Yes, sir”, he said ,“the8e young monks try to 

1. Sandals and umbrellas seem to have been considered articles of 
luxury. 

2. Vsm. pp. 14,74« 

3. AA.pp. 708-709. 
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deceive me. When I can’t raise even this one hundred, they 
wanted me to raise 50 bundles of grass.” ''Yes, Uttara, they 
have deceived you” was the 83 anpathetic remark of the monks.^ 

Spiritual Standard 

The spiritual standard of some monks in ancient Ceylon does 
not seem to have been high. We have seen that as early as the 
3rd century A.C., King Voharika-Tissa had to pay 300,000 pieces 
of money to free some monks from debt.* From accounts found 
in the Pali Commentaries, we are justified in thinking that the 
life of some monks in the 5th century was full of jealousy, hypo¬ 
crisy and pettiness. A statement found in the Visuddhimagga^ 
throws some light on the life of these monks. When a monk 
goes to get kaimnatihdna from a famous teacher, he is advised to go 
direct to the teacher himself, and not to go to others’ quarters 
even to take rest before seeing the teacher. Why? Because if he 
happens to go to the quarters of some monks ill-disposed towards 
this particular teacher, they might talk ill of him, and the 
new-comer’s mind might be prejudiced against him. 

Digha-bhaigaka Abhaya Thera of Rohana was a great preacher 
and once when he gave a sermon on the Ariyavarnsasutta the 
whole of Mahagama came to listen to him. Many offerings were 
made to the teacher. A certain maha-thera who was jealous of 
Abhaya Thera’s fame and popularity, remarked: "Well, the 
Digha-bha^iaka on the pretext of preaching the Ariyavamsa 
creates a great disturbance throughout the whole night.” 

Both of them set out for their respective viharas, and for a 
distance of about one gdvuta they had to go together along the 
same road. All the way the maha-thera made insulting remarks 
about the Digha-bha]|;ukka, but the latter bore it all patiently, and 
did not speak a word in retort. His thoughts were given to 
meditation. At the Junction where the two had to separate for 

1. AA. p. 442. There is another story of some young s&maperas fooling 
a man coming after his work. See MA. p. 701 if., and VbhA. p. 207. 

2. See above p. 90. 

3. Vsm.p.74. 
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their destmations, the Digha-bhaJSM^ka saluted the maha-thera 
and said: “That’s your road, Sir.” But the maha-thera went 
away as if he did not hear it.^ 

Certain accounts found in the Commentaries, though not 
referring to any individuals in particular indicate that there were 
some who did not like other bhikkhus coming to their vihaias as 
guests; they were jealous of their guests’ getting in touch with 
their supporters (ddyakd) ; they did not like to divide among 
other monks even things belonging to the Sangha ; there were 
some who were even jealous of others’ education.^ 

Hypocrisy was a common weakness. On festival days when 
people come to the vihara, a monk may sweep the courtyard of 
the cetiya, clean the place, wash the flower altars, and water the 
Bd-tree so that the people may think that he is a devout and good 
monk. In the presence of laymen a bhikkhu may ask an elderly 
monk such questions as “Sir when I was sweeping the yard some 
blades of grass were broken. What happens to me ?”® The 
elder says that there is no transgression, because there is no 
intention. “But, Sir”, remarks the hypocrite, “it appears to 
me a grave offence. Please inquire about it carefully.” 

Ignorant laymen who listen to this kind of conversation are 
expected to think: “Well, if this monk is so worried about such 
a minor matter, how conscientious he must be with regard to more 
important matters.” 

A monk may pretend to be meditating when people are seen 
approaching the monaster}". Another who is not learned may 
pose as a great scholar in the presence of others. Long and 
interesting accoimts of how hypocritical monks tiy to impress 
others with virtues which they do not possess are given in the 
Commentaries.* These accounts convince us how very anxious 
the heads of the Sangha were to direct the monks to lead an 
honest and holy life. 

1. MA.pp. 65-66. 

2. DA. p. 752. 

3. Destruction of plant-life is a pScUtiya transgression according to the 
Vinaya. See Paoit. p. 39. 

4. VbhA.pp.335ff.,342ff. 
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There were some monks who were too fond of their pupils and 
their belongings (scUta-sankhura-keldyam-puggald), They would 
not allow their pupils to do anything for others, nor would they 
allow others to use their things.^ 

According to the Jetavanararaa Sanskrit Inscription and the 
Mihintale Tablets of Mahiiida IV, the spiritual standard of some 
monks in the 9th and 10th centuries seems to have been poor. 
There were some monks who had agricultural and commercial 
interests, who had landed property, who committed offences 
against religion and society, whose speech was coarse and who 
did not speak the truth. Such monks were not allowed to remain 
in those monasteries or to receive food or raiment there.* 

Dissensions and petty quarrels in monasteries were not 
unheard of. Perhaps, in some places they were so common that 
an inscription of the 9th century, making some grants to a 
monastery, lays down a condition that “if there be any dissension 
in the monastery, the food should be thrown to crows and dogs.'’* 

Buildings and Repairs 

The Cvllavagga says that the Buddha had allowed monks 
to effect repairs on monastic builduigs in dilapidated condition 
as well as to build new ones.^ When the bhikkhus assembled 
at Rajagaha after the Buddha’s death in order to collate his 
teachings, they decided to spend the first month in repairing 
dilapidated buildings as advised by the Master.* Thus the 
monks from the earliest time regarded it their duty to look after 
their monasteries. 

Accordingly the Jetavanarama Sanskrit Inscription lays 
down that whatever place the monks may be attached to, they 

1. BA. p. 675 ; MA. p. 241 ; VbhA. p. 200. 

2. EZ.I.pp.4-6,86. 

3. Veherd viyagurak dta me bai kavudu baUanai and i»d — Kaludiya* 
pokuna Cave Inscription, EZ. Ill, p. 268. 

4. Anujdnami bhikkhave navakammarfi datum. Navakammkio hhikkhave 

bhikkhu uasukkaifi dpajjissati kinti nu kho vihdro khipparjfi pariyoadnaiit 
gaccheyydti khayjkd^phMampaiMah^ — Clvg. p. 256. 

6. Bhagavatd kho dvueo khaMapkuUapatuiaAkharavani vattxkitaip. Handa 
mayarp dvuso paihamam mdsatp khapdaphuUaip patUaAJcharoma. {Ibid. 
p.406). 
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should not allow it to beoome dilapidated.^ If a bhikkhu living 
in a monastery did not attend to the work on new buildings or 
on repairs to old ones, he was blamed by others for neglecting 
his duty.* Therefore, every monk living in a monastery had 
usually to attend to some kind of work in connection with the 
improvement of the place. But there were instances when a 
monk was sometimes exempted from this kind of work in order 
to allow him to devote his full time to meditation and study.* 

Generally speaking, all monks were connected with building 
or repairing monasteries. There was a practice of sounding a 
drum (bheri) or gong to call monks occasionally for the 

purpose of effecting repairs on the cetiya or thatching the Bodhi- 
ghara or Uposatlia-house.^ Bhikkhns have acted even as archi¬ 
tects from very early days. The Mahdvamsa says that the plan 
of the nine*storeyed Lohapasada was drawn by eight arahants at 
the request of King Duttha-Gamaigi.* The construction of the 
relic chamber of Ruvanvali-sflya was done under the supervision 
of an arahant named Indagutta.® Bhikkhns are reported to have 
done even manual labour by such ways as bringing bricks for 
the building of the Mahacetiya.^ The Majjkima-nikdya Commen¬ 
tary records the story of a monk, most probably a sotdpanna 
according to the description, wdiitewashing the Mahacetiya.® 

A slab inscription at Kataragama (1st or 2nd century A.C.) 
says that a thera named Nanda enlarged the cetiya there {Nada 
tera ceta vadita)^ and laid the steps at the four entrances (catara- 
dorahi jKUagada atadi), having made the chief monks acquiesce 
therein.® The restoration of religious buildings was regarded 

1. YcUra ye niyaktda tatravindms taircva deyah, (EZ. I, p. 4). 

2. Navavihdre bahutp, navakammam hoti ; akarontam ujjhdyanti, (Vsm* 
p. 88). Ji'eiUMvihare pana hahum paiijaggitahham hoti, ArUamaso aitano 
aendsanarnaUampi apatijaggantam ujjhdyanti, (Ibid. p. 89). 

3. Ibid, p. 88. 4. AA. p, 707. 

6 . Mhv. xxvii 9-20. 6 . Ibid, xxx 98, 

7. Ibid. XXX 19-41. 8. MA. p. 549. 

9, EZ. Ill, p. 215. Nanda Thera might have done this, just as Sara* 

](iankara Sanghar&ja's pupils rebuilt dilapidated vih&ras in the 18th century, 
or as N&ranvita Sumanas&ra Thera undertook the restoration of 
Ruvanv&li-s&ya at the end of the lost (19th) century. 
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as being bo meritorious that an inscription on the stone canoe 
at the Mahilpali Refectory says that bhikkhus sacrificed their 
ration of food at the Mahapali for the restoration of the Jetavana 
Dagaba.^ Restoration work was so highly appreciated that the 
Mahavamsa has carefully recorded even a small thing like put¬ 
ting tliree stone steps by a sama^era to climb the Akasa-cetiya 
and praises the work as meritorious.^ 

To be busy with the construction of monastic buildings was 
regarded as a method of subduing and controlling the senses. 
The Commentaries mention that when a bhikkhu is engaged in 
building an uposatha-house or a refectory, he has to be busy 
thinking about things necessary for the job, and so his kilesaa 
(evil thoughts) will have no opportunity to stir.® The Anguttara 
CommefUary goes furtlier and says that sometimes a bhikkhu may 
even become an arahant by not allowing his hilesas thus suppressed 
for the time being to rise again, and a story as related in illus- 
tratioji: 

A monk named Tissa of Cittala-pabbata, being disappointed 
with his monastic life, decided to leave the Order and 
informed his teacher accordingly. The maha-thera was a man 
of resource. *‘Now I am old, Tissa’*, said the teacher to the 
young monk, “please build me a living place.” The pupil at 
once agreed to do it. Then the maha-thera said further: “While 
you are engaged in that work, please do not forget your topic of 
meditation; practise some meditation occasionally.” 

Tissa agreed. He cleaned a cave, built the walls, fixed the doors 
and windows, prepared everything necessary and reported to the 
teacher. “Tissa, you have built it with great difficulty”, said 
the thera, “why don’t you yourself live there for one night?” 
The pupil obeyed. He washed his feet, entered the cave, sat 

1. Me Ma{hapefd) bat {ga)nna tdk denamo a(pa) lada hai (ko)ta^ hat 
Dendvehe{rd) dSgdbd karana (ham) •ndvamafa dunmo, £Z. Ill, p. 132. 
How did the bhikkhus live after giving their share to this work ? Most 
probably they might have lived hj piv,dapdta, 

2. Mhv. xxii 25’>2S. 

3. Ekacco parha navakammiko hoti, uposathdgdra-bhojanasSladini karotit 
taaaa tesam upakaraxtdni cirUenkM$a kilead ohHaafp na labhanti, VbhA 
p.209;AA.pp. 18-19. 
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down cross-legged and began to meditate. He thought of his own 
life and work, directed his mind to the meditation of vipassand 
(insight) and he became an arahant. Thus, to be busy with 
the construction of a building was regarded as helpful in getting 
rid of hilesas permanently.^ 

This kind of work as a means of getting rid of hilesas is 
prescribecl only for those who are spiritually backward. For a 
person genuinely interested in his spiritual attainiuents, this is 
regarded as a great hindrance (palihodha) to be avoided.^ 

Affaiks of the Heart 

The life of bhikkhus, however strictly controlled, was not free 
from occassional interludes, such as affairs of the heart. Maha 
tlieras who looked after the young monks tried their best to 
protect their pupils from falling victims to temptations and 
dangers.® 

The principal of Kaladlghavapidvara-vihilra agreed to teach 
a young student monk only on condition that the latter would 
not go about in the village. The teacher feared that the pupil 
would succumb to some temptation in the village. Perhaps this 
particular village had a bad reputation. 

Naturally the young monk developed a curiosity to find out 
for himself why his teacher prohibited him from going into the 
village. Therefore, after his studies, on his way back home, he 
passed through this village. A young girl, wearing a yellow cloth, 
came out from a house and put some gruel into his alms-bowl. 
She fell in love with him at first sight, and went in and lay on 
her bed. 

When her parents inquired of her why she did so, she told 
them that her life would not last if she could not win the love of 
the young monk. 


1. AA. pp. 26-27. 

2. Vsm. p. 70. 

3. Even daring the great famine. Bdminitiyd saya^ a inah&-thera was 
about to ponish a e&maoera for oreating a sospioion in his mind. The 
•amapera, who later became a great monk known aa Vattabbaka-Nig^odha 
veieed in the Tripitaka, had gone to the jangle before dawn to fulfil his row 
of draMihw^ga, (For draMtkotiga see Vsm. p. 64.) But his teacher did 
not know what happend to the s&mapera. (VbhA. p. 318.) 
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Her parents ran after the young monk, worshipped him and 
invited him to take his meal at their house. But the monk 
refused to go back. Then they divulged the secret to him: 
“Sir”, they said, “we have enough wealth, and we have only 
one daughter. You become our eldest son, and you can live 
happily.” 

But the young monk thought at once of his teacher’s advice, 
saw tliat this would be a great trouble, and went off. 

The girl refused to take food and died of grief. 

After her funeral, her parents offered her yellow cloth to the 
Sangha of the neighbouring vihara. One of the monks who got a 
piece of this cloth as his share went on a pilgrimage to Ka]ai;^iya, 
and casually related the whole story to the young monk who 
happened to be there. Full of remorse that he had missed his 
chance of getting a sincere and devoted wife, the young monk 
died of grief.^ 

Sometimes monks turned their attention not only to village 
belles but also to beauties of the Royal Court. A young monk 
of Lohapasada and a lady of King Saddha-Tissa’s retinue are 
reported to have died of love for each other.® Another monk 
called Citta of Cetiyagiri who had entered the Order when he was 
advanced in age was mad with love for the 

beautiful young Tamil queen (Damila-devI) of king Mahadathika 
Mahanaga (67-79 A.C.), and is said to have become a butt for the 
clumsy ridicule of the younger monks at Mihintale.® 

There are also instances of monks falling in love with nuns 
Once young monks were reciting suUas (sajjhdyam) at the Maha-* 
cetiya (Rnvanvali-s&ya), pro}>ably in the evening. Some young 
nuns were seated immediately behind them listening to the 
recital.® One of the young monks, stretcliing his hand backward, 

1. MA. pp. 353-354 ; A A. p. 13. There is another story of a young 
samanera falling in love with a weaving girl and marrying her. See MA. 
pp.698 ff. 

2. AA. p. 13. 

3. Adikaram thinks this was a class. (EHBC. p. 127). But this was 
only a recitation (sajjhdya) of suttas in the evening by bhikkhus after their 
worship at the cetiya. This practice is followed by Buddhist monks up to 
this day. Sometimes men and women, too, sit down and listen to this. 
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touched the body of a young nun. She took his hand and placed 
it on her breast. They developed a love for each other and later 
left the Order.^ 

There is a charming story in the Majjhima Commentary?' At 
the consecration ceremony of the MaricavaJjji-vihara (1st century 
B.C.) great multitudes of both monks and nuns were assembled 
at Anuradhapura. A little samapera was carrying a bowl of hot 
gruel. It was so hot that he had to put the bowl now in the folds 
of his robe and now on the ground. A little nim saw his plight 
and gave him a plate (tJidlaka), saying: “Take it on this.” 

Years passed, and there was a famine in Ceylon.* Many 
monks and mms, including the two referred to above, were obliged 
to go to a “country beyond the seas” {parasamvddam), most 
probably to India, as was usual on such occasions. The nun had 
gone there with an earlier group of nmis. When she lieard that 
a new Sinhalese monk had arrived, she went to see him and sat 
there chatting. “Sir”, she inquired, “how old were you at the 
time of the consecration ceremony of Maricavatti?“ “I was 
only a seven-year-old sama^era. How old were you?” “I too 
was only a seven-year-old sama^ieri”, said the nun, and re-called 
the old incident: “There I gave a plate to a little sama^era, 
who was carrying some hot gruel, to put his bowl on”. “That’s 
me!” exclaimed the thera, and taking out the plate showed it to 
the nun. The old memories were refreshed, and they developed 
a love for each other and left the Order. According to the story 
they were sixty years at tliis time {sattkivassika-Jcdle)? 

But for such exceptional cases as these, seldom do we come 
across instances of moral lapse among bhikkhus while they were 
in robes. Mention is made in the Dharmapradipikd? of a solitary 
example of “a man and a woman wearing robes”® having 

1. MA. pp. 354-^65, 214 ; DA. p. 137 ; VbhA. p. 252 ; AA. p. 16. 

2. AlA.p.364. 

8. Most probably the famous B&mi^itiya-saya. 

4 . See above p. 59, n. 3. 

5. DharrnaprtMdfpiled, p, 322. 

6. Sivuru perevi str%-puruw kenekun. Note that Gurujugdmi does not 
like to call them monk and nun, but refers to them as **a man and a woman 
wearing robes.” 
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physical relations in a park at Anuradhapura in the 2nd century 
B.C. If a bhikkhu happened to fall in love with a woman and 
was not able to overcome the temptation, the normal course was 
for him to leave the Order honourably and marry her, which 
was perfectly justifiable and allowed. 

Pilgrimages 

Pilgrimages to celebrated places of worship were a common 
feature of the life of bhikkhus. This was encouraged by the 
Buddha himself. The Buddha, during his life-time, used to 
spend three or four months during the rainy 8(iason in one place, 
and to spend the rest of the year going from village to village, 
from province to province, from country to country, teaching 
the people how to lead a good life. This was known as cdrika, 
and hundreds of bhikkhus joined the Buddha in this “pilgrimage”. 

In the Mahdparinihbdna’Sutta the Buddha is reported to have 
told Auanda that devout disciples should visit the sites of the 
Buddha’s birth, his enlightenment, liis first sermon and his final 
passing away, and that if any died during a pilgrimage to holy 
places {cetiya’^cdrikd), they would be born in a heavenly world.^ 

Buddhaghosa, commenting on this ]>assage, says that no 
mention is necessary of those who go round sweeping the court¬ 
yards of cetiyas, washing the flower altars and watering the Bodhi 
trees, because even those who die with a clean conscience on the 
way to a place of worship will immediately be reborn in a heavenly 
world.^ 

Following these ideas and traditijjis, Buddhist monks in 
Ceylon used to go on pilgrimage to places of worship not only in 
the Island, but also in India. On these trips monks went usually 
in groups, which was pleasanter and safer. When great teachers 
like Dhammadiima of Tissamaha-vihara near Talahgara-pabbata 
and Tipitaka Culabhaya went on pilgrimage, they had large 
numbers of bhikkus, as many as 500, to go with them.* Small 

1. D. II, p. 86. 

2. DA. p. 407. 

3. Rsv. II, p. 128; VbhA. p. 323. Numbers should not be taken 
literally. 
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groups of 7, 12, 30, 50 or 60 bhikkhtis were very common.^ 
Usually these groups were composed of teachers and students or 
co-celibates from neighbouring viharas. But monks of austere 
practices, like Paipsukulikas and Pindapatikas, usually went 
alone.^ 

A pilgrimage to the Bodhi at Buddhagaya in India which was 
perilous and difficult was normally undertaken by groups of 
pilgrims, sometimes including laymen and lay women. The 
whole journey from Anuradhapura to Buddhagaya took about 
ton or eleven months.® 

There were several well-known places of j)ilgrimage in Ceylon. 
The Mahabodhi and the Mahacetiya (Ruvanvalisfiya) at Anu¬ 
radhapura were very popular.^ Nagadipa (in modern Jaffna 
Peninsula) was equally popular.® Tissamaha-vihara in the south® 
and Kalya^i-cetiya in the west^ were two other well-known 
places. Sometimes Samantakuta (Sri-]*ada) is also mentioned.® 
On their way to these famous places, pilgrims did not fail to 
worship at other religious places they happened to pass. 

The benefits of a pilgrimage at that time were manifold. It 
was primarily a cetiya-cdrikd in the ancient tradition, accord¬ 
ing to the advice of the Buddha himself. Travelling through 
the country, seeing new things and meeting new people, was a 
healthy change from the monotonous life of the monastery. 
Travelling with a learned teacher was always profitable, for 
the bhikkhus could discuss important points with him all along 
the way. It was like a peripatetic school. A pilgrimage also 
helped monks to get rid of their attachment to their own 
monasteries. 


1. Rev. II, pp. 150, II. 17 ; VbhA. p. 207 ; AA. p. 653 ; MA. p. 545; 
DA.p. 368. 

2. AA.pp.489,277. 

3. Rsv. II, pp. 124-125. From Anuradhapura to Koftapattana 
{SaddharmSlafikSra calls it Mavatu-patungama) 4 months ; from Kc^ta- 
pattana to the other shore (parcUira) by sea 3 months ; from there to the 
Bcdhi at BuddhagayE 4 months. 

4. VbhA. p. 204 ;Vsm.p. 106. 

5. DA.p.368;MA.p.545;AA.p.653. 

6. AA.p.227. 

7. Rsv. II, p. 17 ; VbhA. p. 207. 8. Rsv. II, p. 17. 
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More than all this, a great service to the people was rendered 
by bhikkhus on pilgrimage. Just like the Buddha and his 
disciples on cariH, these pilgrim monks advised the people in 
the villages through which they passed, to lead good lives. Monks 
were not in a hurry. They could tarry for a while when it was 
necessary. Therefore they stopped and delivered sermons at 
places where it was necessary to do so. 

Besides three robes, alms-bowl and water-strainer (to strain 
water for drinking), a monk on a journey generally carried with 
him an oil-ciwi (for such personal use as applying oil on the 
feet), a pair of sandals and a case to put them in when not in 
use, a fan and sometimes an umbrella and walking-stick.^ He 
had also a knapsack (thavikd) containing the apparatus for 
generating fire (aranisahitadmi), sipafikd (a case ?), drakarUaka^ 
(pins ?), fipjahalaka (pair of scissors ?), nakhacchedaria (nail- 
clipper) and suci (needle). There was also in it a note-book 
(muUhi'potthaka) wherein the virtues of the Buddha and the 
Dhamma were written for occasional reference.^ 

Social Service 

We get very little information regarding the interest of 
bhikkhus in social work, apart from their educational and cul¬ 
tural activities.^ It appears that opinion was divided as to 
whether bhikkhus should be interested in social service and 
humajiitarian activities. A little story in the Majjhima Com- 
mentary will throw some light on this matter.* 

A certain updsikd (female devotee) in a village was attend¬ 
ing on Cullapindapatiya Tissa Thera for many years. One day 
there was a fire in the village, and many houses, including the 
updsikd's were burnt down. Some bhikkhus who visited the 
village on this occasion inquired sympathetically from the 
updsikd whether she could save anything. But Culla-, 
pi^(Japatiya Tissa Thera did not visit her in her misfortune* 

1. Vsm. pp. 68,74 ; AA. pp. 708-709. 

2. MA.p.312. 

3. For their educational and cultural activities see Chapter on Education • 

4 * MA.p.355* 
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The villagers remarked that he would come there only at the 
meal time. And the thera, too, went there next day for alms 
exactly at the meal time as usual. The updsikd prepared, 
some food under the shadow of a wall, and offered it to the 
monk. 

When the tliera had gone away after his meal, the villagers 
scoffed at the attitude of the monk saying that her friend tlie 
thera came exactly at the meal time. The innocent woman 
simply rejoined: '‘Your intimate theras (hulupakd) are good 
for you and my thera is good for me.” 

This story throws light on several points. There were two 
classes of monks : One class of monks devoted themselves only 
to meditation, with the sole purpose of saving themselves, 
without taking any interest in the welfare of the people.' The 
other class of monks seems to have taken an interest in the 
welfare of the people—^both spiritual and material—in addition 
to their own salvation. This attitude seems to be healthier 
than the first oxie, and is in keeping with the spirit of the 
Master. The Buddha himself is reported to have visited and 
consoled a brahmin friend in distress when all his corn was 
washed away by floods on one occasion.* 

Public opinion also seems to have been divided on this 
question. Some people, like the old updsikd, agreed with the 
attitude of Cullapi]Q<Japatiya Tissa in the story al»ove. The 
Commentary itself seems to have appreciated that attitude, for 
it praises Cullapiij^patiya Tissa as most independent and 
accepting gifts without any obligation {muttormuttaka). The 
majority, it seems, however, did not agree with Cullapi^cjapa- 
tiya Tissa, but appreciated the attitude of monks who took an 
interest in the welfare of the people. 

The traditional and popular attitude of the Sangha to the 
laity is clearly and briefly set in the advice given to them in 
the following verse: 

1. See Chapter on The Monastic life 111: Its Ascetic Ideal. 

2. SDA.p.413ff. 
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^htnam upakarontanam niooam amisaddnato 
karotha dhammaddnena teaam paccupakdrahaff} 

“Render help in return by spiritual gifts to lay people who 
always support you with material gifts.” 

The same idea is expressed more elaborately in the Sigdla- 
siUta of the Dtgha-nikdya} 

In the verse quoted above, in the term dhammorddna can 
rightly be included all spiritual, educational and cultural services. 
Therefore the bhikkhus felt it was their bounden duty to serve 
with spiritual, cultural and educational gifts the lay people who 
looked after their material comforts. 

We learn from certain stories® that the general opinion of 
monks was that they could serve the people best by leading a holy 
life themselves. Their way of life was an inspiration and example 
for the people to follow a righteous life. Monks earnestly felt 
that they should be worthy of gifts which the laity provided for 
them even at the expense of their own comforts. But bhikkhus 
are advised to assist and look after their parents when they are in 
need of material help.** 

Sects or NikIyas 

We have seen earlier how dissensions in the Sangha took place, 
and how nikdyas or sects began to develop in Ceylon. Three 
nikayas (nikdyaUaya) are referred to often in the Chronicles.® 
King Mahanaga (556-568 A.C.) is reported to have repaired the 
three great cetiyas (rmhdoetiyattaya) and made gifts of cloth to 
the three nikayas.® The three great cetiyas referred to here are 
undoubtedly the Suvawamali (Ruvanvali-s&ya), the Abhayagiri 
and the Jetavana dagabas at Anuradhapura, and these three 
respectively represented the three chief monastic establishments. 

1 . Saddharmalahkaraya, p. 523. 

2. D. Ill, p. 117. 

3. DA. p. 750 ; MA. p. 237 ; AA. pp. 276, 278 ; VbhA. p. 196 ; Rsv. 
II, p. 143. 

4. Smp.(SHB)p.336. 

5. Mhv. xli 97 ; xliv 131 ; xlv 16 ; xlvi 16 ; xlviu 73 ; li 14, 64, 113; 
lii 10,12,36,80. 

6. /6«i.xli95,97. 
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Generally a xiikaya was known by the name of a great vihara. 
There is no reason, therefore, to doubt that the three nikayas 
referred to in the Chronicles were the Mahavihara, the Abhayagiri 
and the Jetavana. 

There were two other sects known as Dhammaruci and 
Sagaliya; but they were included in the Abhayagiri and the 
Jetavana sects respectively, as we have seen earlier, though some¬ 
times they are referred to by their former names.^ 

There are two other nikayas referred to side by side with the 
three nikayas. The Mahdvamsa says that Aggabodhi IV (658- 
674 A.C.) granted many maintenance villages to the viharas of 
the two nikayas and in short 1,000 villages to the three nikayas.* 
It is not clear whether these two nikayas were included in the 
three great nikayas or whether they were Dhammaruci and 
Sagaliya or some other two nikayas. Geiger thinks that, perhaps, 
the Thuparama and the Mirisavati-vihara are meant here.® But 
they are not known to be referred to as two separate nikayas.* 

Before we hear of the different sects as such, we come across, 
in records of about the latter part of the first century B.C., two 
groups known as Dhammakathika and Paipsukulika.^ They 
were not two different nikayas, but only two groups of the same 
community leading two ways of life. Dhammakathika literally 
means a “preacher”. Evidently the learned monks who were 
teachers also were included in this group. Paipsukulikas were 
those who used only rag-robes. There were three grades of them: 
the first grade used only robes made out of rags picked up in 

1. Ibid, V 13 ; xxzix 41; xlii 43 ; xlvii 1-2 ; lii 17. 

2. Ibid, xlvi 15-16 : UUhd dvinnam nikdydnam vihdre mandapaccaye 

disvd vd'pi ca mitva vd bhogc^ame baha add ; 
bahund kintu vuttena nikdyesu* pi Hsu* pi 
add gdmasahassam so bahuppddam nirdkvlam, 

3. Civ. tr. I, p. 99, n. 2. 

4. If the two versea, Mhv. jclvi 15-16 quoted above, are read together, 
and the line bahund kintu vuttena **what is the use of much talk?'’ is taken 
into oonsideration, it seems, that the two nik&yas mentioned in v. 15 are 
included in the three nikayas mentioned in v. 16. 

Smp. (SHB) p. 220 mentions some **five great monasteries” {paUca- 
mahavihara), Rsv. II, p. 51 also refers to paiLcamahdvdaa, “five great 
residenoes”. What these are we cannot say defintely. But certainly 
they are not sects or nikAyas. 

5. AA. pp. 52-53. 
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cemeteries; the second grade picked up all kinds of rags left in 
various places by the laity for tlie use of monks; the third grade 
accepted even robes left by the laity at the feet of those monks. 
But none of them could, at their will and pleasure, accept robes 
offered by the laity.' The Pamsukulikas to whom robes were 
offered by kings in the 8th and 10th centuries, according to some 
Mahdvamsa accounts, seem to have belonged to the third grade.^ 

Blit when different sects came into being, they had their own 
Pamsukulikas. Thus there were Paipsukulikas belonging to the 
Mahavihara as well as to the Abliayagiri.® But it is reported 
that the Paqisukulikas belonging to the Abhayagiri separated 
and formed themselves into a special group (gand'hesum) in the 
20th year of Sena II (851-885 A.C.).* We caimot say definitely 
whether this grou^) continued as a separate sect. Paipsukulikas 
lived in urban monasteries like the Thuparama as well as in 
forest-dwellings like the Tapovaxia, and mountain caves like 
Ritigala.^ 

There was another group of monks known as Aranyavdst or 
Vanavdsl dwelling in jungle areas, as opposed to Ordmavdsi 
residing in towns and villages. From about the 6th century A.C., 
they are referred to as a distinctive group, though not as a 
separate nikaya.® As in the case of Pamsukulikas, most probably 
all the nikayas had tlieir Araijyakas. There is particular mention 
of Aranyaka bhikkhus belonging to the Mahavihara.^ From 
about the 6th century, the forest-dwelling monks were sometimes 
referred to as tapassi “hermit or “ascetic* ^ which is not a 
term usually applied to bhikkhus.® In the 10th century reference 

1. See Vsm. pp. 47-48. 

2. Mhv. xlviii 16 ; lii 27 ; liii 48 ; liv 26. 

Qeiger reads the second line of Oh. lii, v. 27 as pamsuhidikamatdnam. 
The Colombo ed. prefers pamsukiUikahhikkhunam, There is no reason why 
it should be read —mdtunam and not bhikkhUnarp, 

3. AA. p. 489 ; Mhv. xlvii 66 ; li 62. 

4. Mhv.li62. 

5. AA. p. 489 ; Mhv. xlvii 66 ; xlviii 4 ; xlix 81 ; 1 63 ; liii 26. 

6. Mhv. xli 99 ; lii 22 ; liii 14 ff.; liv 20. 

7. Mahdvihdre hhikkhunam vane nivasatam add —Mhv. lii 22. 

8. Ibid, xli 99 ; liv 20. 
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is made to a monastery called Tapovana, “Ascetic-Grove,” near 
Anuradhapura which was the residence for forest-dwelling monks. 
There were also Pamsukulikas living in this monastery.^ 
Pamsukulika and Ara^yaka are only two of the 13 dhvtangds.^ 
There were monks who observed other dhutangas like jpiri^apdtika. 
But they were not regarded as separate groups. It is curious that 
only the Paipsukalikas and Arapyakas were regarded as separate 
groups, and for this we are at a loss to find a satisfactory expla¬ 
nation. 

Nuns 

Little is known of the activities of nuns. The Kukuruma- 
handamana Pillar Inscription of the 10th century says that there 
was a hospital (ved-hal) in front of the nunnery known as Mahinda- 
rama on the High Street (mahaveya) of the Inner City (of 
Anuradhapura).* One is tempted to ask whether the bhikkbunis 
could have served as nurses in these hospitals. Various references 
show that richly endowed nunneries were established by kings 


1, Ibid, liii 14 fF. This may be the group of so-called Western Monas, 
teries lying in the forest area to the west of Anuradhapura. For details 
of these ruins see Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon,, Vol. I 
p. ISflf. 

The Arapyavasins used to live in quiet, forest areas, devoted chiefly 
to meditation, while the Gramavasins lived in towns and villages, engaged 
in activities directed towards cultural and educational development. In 
later times, the Aranyakas, too, like the Gr&mavasins, took greater interest 
in intellectual pursuits, and were even engaged in writing non-religious 
works. The Balavabodhana, a Sanskrit Grammar, written by Aranyavas! 
DMibulagala Mah&-Kasyapa is a good example. By that time the difference 
between the Aranyavasins and Gramavasins seems to have been only in the 
name, and not in practice. The Aranyavasins also appear to have been 
attracted by the way of life of the Gramavasins. These two classes were 
in later times known as Ubhaya-vdsa, “ two residences**, i.e., grama (village) 
and arav>ya (forest). (See 1^. pp. 20, 22, 24). Modem Malvatta and 
Asgiriya, the two chief viharas in Kandy seem to be the descendants of the 
old Vbhaya-vdsa, the former being the grdmavdsa and the latter the ara^tya- 
v&aa. 

Another group of monks known as Labhavaai is referred to in the 10th 
century and later. (Mhv. liv 27, lx 68, 72). But little is known about 
them. 

2. The thirteen dhtUangas are : pamaukiUihat iecivariha, pif^pStika, 
mtpad&nae&riha^ ekdsanika, pattapii(i4ilca, khalupacchSbhaUika, droMika, 
Bukkhamdlika, Mhokdsika, sosdnika, yathdsanihatika, nesajjika. For details 
see Vsm. p. 46 ff. 

8. £Z.II,p.22. 


XOQ—P 
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and queens for the xnaintenance of bhikkliunis.^ The IXpaf>a$f^a 
gives a list of prominent nuns,^ but about their activities nothing 
is known, except that they taught the Vinaya. We have no 
reason to doubt that they, too, led a life similar to that of 
monks. 

1. Mhv. xxxix 43 ; xlvi 27 ; xliz 25 : £Z. I, p. 44. 

2. Dpv. xviii 20-23,27-36. 
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THE MONASTIC LIFE III: its ascetic ideal 

We kave seen in tke two previous chapters how the monks 
were constrained to change their ways of life gradually because 
of various circumstances beyond their control. This change was 
noticed by the Sangha of old, but was not recognized as an 
inevitable development, natural and normal. They viewed it 
with great anxiety and concern, as a mark of deterioration. 
Evidently they felt that in spite of their earnest and repeated 
attempts at “purifying the sasana**, they were helpless against 
this overwhelming tide of change and development. Dis¬ 
appointed with the contemporary state of affairs, therefore, they 
looked back for their guidance and consolation upon the past 
which they regarded as perfect and ideal. 

It is both a curious fact and a universal tendency that 
humanity always believes that the past was the best state of all, 
the present is bad and the future will be worse. All good and holy 
men, regarded as saints and arahants, lived in the past; contem¬ 
porary men and affairs are corrupt and degenerate; after us, the 
future will be increasingly worse. This ideal past, which in reality 
never existed, drifts further and further away like a mirage as 
one draws near it. If one dives deep into that “ideal past” and 
investigates the experiences of those who lived then, it will be 
found that they were equally dissatisfied with the contemporary 
state of affairs, and that they themselves had their eyes fixed on 
an ever-retreating “ideal past”. 
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So we fijid the Pali Commentaries praising the theras who 
lived in the past, and indirectly remarking on the unsatisfactory 
nature of the contemporary society of monks, at least in the 6th 
century A.C.^ 

For example, in the course of relating the story of Tipitaka 
Cullasumma Thera, who attended a sermon of his pupil Tipitaka 
Cullanaga Thera, the Commentaries say that the ancient theras 
were fond of listening to the dhamma, and vied with one another 
in assembling immediately they heard the announcement.^ This 
may be taken as an insinuation that the monks at the time this 
statement was made did not care very much for hearing the 
dhamma. 

There was a difference of opinion between the same teacher 
and pupil with regard to a subtle doctrinal point, and ultimately 
the teacher is reported to have accepted openly the opinion of his 
pupil. Here again the Commentaries praise Cullasumma Thera’s 
magnanimity, saying: “And the ancient theras are not jealous; 
they do not go about carrying only what they prefer, like a bundle 
of sugar-cane. They accept only the reasonable and reject the 
unreasonable”.^ This suggests that, generally, the contemporary 
monks were not amenable to reason, but obstinately held fast to 
their own views, whether right or wrong.^ 

Speaking about attending on the Elders, the Commentaries 
state: “Now, the ancient bhikkhus do not show respect looking 
at the face, thinking ‘this is our preceptor or this is our teacher’. 

1. Wo should remember here that the statements found in the present 
Commentaries were translated into Pali from the original Sinhalese Com¬ 
mentaries written earlier, most probably several centuries earlier. There¬ 
fore these statements refer to a society that existed even earlier than the 
6th century A.C. 

2. PordruakaUherd kira piyadhaminasava7i& honii, Saddarri svivd'va 
aham pathamam ahatp pafhamanti ekappahdreneva oaaranti, DA. p. 536 ; 
MA.p. 187. 

3. Pordr^kaUherd hi anusuyyakd honti. Na ctUano rucim eva ueehu* 
bhdratp viya ukkhipitvd vicaranti; kdraia^am wa gav^harUi, ohdrotia^ 
viaaajjenti, DA. p. 635 ; MA. p. 187. 

4. But ancient monks were no better either ; we know how the quarrel¬ 
some bhikkhus of Kosambi obstinately and unreasonably held fast to their 
own factious views on a minor matter in spite of the Buddha's admonition, 
compelling the Master to leave the monastery and retire to the forest. 
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They attend on them (their guests) as they come”.^ When we 
read this passage, we have the feeling that the monks at the time 
this was written waited only upon their teachers and preceptors 
and the like, and not on other theras, unknown to them.^ 

Numerous arahants are said to have lived during the period 
of Duttha-Gamani and his brother Saddha-Tissa, in the first 
centuT}" B.C.® But, strangely enough, we find Saddha-Tissa 
requesting the monks to name one holy man (ayya) who deserved 
his veneration.^ This, imdoubtedly, is a reflection on the Sangha 
of the first century B.C. Saddha-Tissa does not seem to have 
been pleased with the great majority of monks of his day, and 
seems to have been at a loss to find one whom he could worship 
with undiminished devotion.® 

This kind of general dissatisfaction with contemporary society 
and admiration for the past can be traced as far back as the time 
of the Buddha himself. 

One day, Maha-Kassapa visited the Buddha at Veluvana at 
Eajagaha. The great elder, who had an unequalled reputation 
for holiness, spent most of his time in solitude, and visited the 
Master only occasionally. The Buddha himself held him in high 
esteem, and regarded the elder as equal to himself in exhorting 
monks. Therefore the Buddha requested Maha-Kassapa to 
advise monks and give them a religious talk on this occasion. 

But Maha-Kassapa showed no eagerness to do this: “Sir*’, 
said he, “now (eUirahi) the monks are not compliant (dubbacd); 
they are inclined to be recalcitrant {dovacassakaramhi dhammehi 
samanndgata); they are intolerant (akkhamd) and not keen to 
take advice {appadakkhifjMygdhino anusdsanim). Here I saw, 
Sir, Ananda’s co-resident (saddhivihdrl), a bhikkhu called Bhandu 

1. PordnLakabhikkhH kira na amkdkam upajjhdyo amhdkam dcariyott 
mukham oloketvd vattam karorUi ; sampaUaparicck^ene^va karonti, DA. 
p. 130 ; MA. p. 207 ; VbhA. p, 245. 

2. Kemember the referenoe earlier to monks who were fond of their 
pupils and would not allow them to attend on others. See above p. 184. 

3. See next ohapter on Arahants in Ceylon. 

4. Bhante, mayham vanditahbayuUahani, ekam ayyaifi acikkhatha ,— 
AA. p. 3S4. 

5. Was Saddh&-TiB8a, perhaps, prejudiced because of the young monk 
of Lohap&s&da who fell in love with a lady of his court ? See above p. 188.. 
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and another bhikkhu called Abhifijika who is Annniddha’s 
co-resident, talking each other down on their learning {aMor 
mafifiam sutem accdvadarUe) saying : *Come on, bhikkhu, who 
will recite more? Who will recite better? Who will recite 
longer?”’^ 

Similarly, on two other occasions at Savatthi, when the 
Buddha suggested that Maha-Eassapa should advise the monks, 
the great elder was reluctant, on the ground that the monks were 
bad, and implied further that they were devoid of qualities 
necessary for the higher life.^ 

“It is so Eassapa, {tathd hi pana Kassapay\ agreed the 
Buddha, and explained the existing situation : Formerly {piibbe) 
the monks dwelt in forests, lived on alms-begging, used rag-robes, 
had only three robes, desired nothing, were contented, lived in 
solitude without social contact, were given to endeavour, and 
they also praised the value of these virtues. Those who had these 
good qualities were popular and respected in those days. That 
was an encouragement for younger bhikkhus to follow these good 
virtues. 

But now (etarahi) the monks do not practise these virtues. 
Now, if a bhikkhu is famous and renowned, if he receives the 
four requisites abundantly, then the elders would receive him 
and respect him. The younger monks also follow their example. 
One could safely say the celibates were overpowered {upaddiUd) 
by dangers to the spiritual life {brahinacampaddaver^^ 

On another occasion, Maha-Eassapa asked the Buddha why 
formerly there were less precepts and more arahants, and why 
now there were more precepts and less arahants. 

1. S.p.275. 

2. Bid. pp. 276-278. 

We oan appreoiate Mah&*Kassapa’8 disappointment better if we 
remember that once one of his own pupils had burnt down the thera*6 hut 
near Rajagaha. At that time Maha-Eassapa had two pupils with him, 
one was good-natured and the other ill-behaved. On several occasions 
Maha-Kampa advised the ill-behaved pupil to mend his ways, and on 
account of this the young monk harboured a grudge against the elder. One 
day, when the elder was out, the wicked fellow destroyed the elder's utensils 
and set fire to his hut and ran away. No wonder ]dah&-Ka88apa was not 
willing to advise monks. See DhpA. p. 223 ff. Also Jataka No. 321, 
Ku^idUaaka J dtaka, 

3. S.pp. 278-279. 
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“It is so, Kassapa”, said the Buddha, “when people become 
degenerate and the good teaching disappears, there are more 
precepts and less bhikkhus attain arahantship.**^ 

After the Buddha’s death, on one occasion Maha-Eassapa 
reprimanded Ananda for moving about with young monks who 
were “loose and not self-restrained”. Maha-kassapa called 
Ananda a youngster (kumdraka) who did not know his position 
(mattam). 

Ananda remonstrated that he should be called a “youngster” 
by the Venerable Maha-Kassapa when he had grey hairs on his 
head. The great elder rejoined that it was because of his associa¬ 
tion with “unrestricted and irresponsible youngsters.”^ 

A thera named Parapariya, some time after the Buddha’s 
death, broods at length over the degeneration and deterioration 
of monks. He says that when the Master was living they led 
noble lives, but now their life was lamentably degenerate and 
full of evil. “Those great and noble arahants are now dead and 
gone. Such mexi are now rare” he laments.® 

Another thera, named Phussa, makes a long prediction indi¬ 
cating that bhikkhus in future will be hopelessly corrupt and 
depraved, and will be guilty of the practices prohibited by the 
Master and lead ordinary worldly lives.^ 

Such references clearly prove that even at the time of the 
Buddha and also immediately after his death, there was a strong 
body of opinion that good men belonged to the past, contempora¬ 
ries were unsatisfactory, and future generations would be corrupt 
beyond hope. The Buddha himself is said to have contributed 
to this opinion, which has persisted down to the present day. 

Influenced by this idea, monks in ancient Ceylon, too, were 
naturally dissatisfied with the contemporary state of affairs. 
They did not agree that changes were inevitable and historical ; 
changes, in their opinion, were only signs of degeneration. 

1. Ibid. p. 287, The same question was put to the Buddha by Bhadd&li 
and the same answer was given. There the Buddha explains that he did 
not lay down rules until oooasions presented themselves. M. 11, p. 87. 

2. S.p.284. 

3* Thera, p. 302 ff. PardpaHyaUhera-gdIhd» 

4. /6ui.p.305ff. 
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Therefore a section of monks, who were more other-worldly- 
minded, turned to the past, as usual, for the ideal holy life. In so 
doing, they seem to have followed meticulously the letter without 
imderstanding the spirit of the teaching of the Buddha, and the 
result was as can be expected. 

We learn from reliable sources that the monks at the time of 
the Buddha were generally happy and contented. One day 
Pasenadi, King of Kosala, went to see the Buddha at a town in 
the Sakyan coimtry, and related several reasons for his devotion 
to the Master. One of the reasons, he said was that he found in 
some monasteries samaras and brahamanas haggard (kisa), coarse 
(luklia), ugly (dubbanTw), pale in appearance (uppanduppanduka- 
jdta)y and emaciated with the veins showing all over the body 
{dhamanisanth€U(igatta ). 

“But, Sir”, continued the king, “here I see bhikkhus joyful 
and elated (hattha-pahattha), jubilant and exultant (vdaggudagga) 
enjoying life (abhiratarupa), with senses satisfied {pl^itindriya)^ 
free from anxiety {appossukka), serene (pannaloma), peaceful 
{paradavutta) and living with a gazelle’s mind (migabhutenacetasd)^ 
i.e., light-hearted. I think, Sir, these venerable ones certainly 
realize the great and full significance of the Blessed One’s 
teaching.” 

After he had left, the Buddlia requested the monks to learn 
the words of Pasenadi, thus approving the ideas expressed by the 
King of Kosala.^ 

This clearly shows that the attitude of bhikkhus to life in 
early days was happy and healthy. They do not seem to have 
been brooding gloomily, looking pessimistically at the dark side 
of the picture. 

In a:i8wer to a question as to how the complexion of monks, 
who live a quiet and simple life eating only one meal a day, could 
be so bright, the Buddha says : “They do not repent the past, 
nor do they yearn for the future. They live in the present. 
Therefore their complexion brightens up. By brooding over the 
future and repenting the past, fools become dried up like a green 
reed cut down,”^ 


!• 1C. II, p. 238— Dhammacetiya-sutta, 


2. S.p.a. 
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This healthy attitude seems to have undergone change in the 
process of time, and “good” monks were expected to adopt a 
gloomy attitude to life. Both the SamantapdsadiJcd and the 
Mahdvamsa contain a story which can be cited in illustration 
“ One day the prince (Tissa) when hunting saw gazelles 
sporting joyousl)^ in the wild. And at this sight he thought; 
‘Even the gazelles sport thus joyously, who feed on grass in 
the wild. Wherefore are not biukkhus joyous and gay, who 
have their food and dwelling in comfort V 

“Returned home he told the king his thought. To teach 
him, the king handed over to him tlie government of the king¬ 
dom for one week, saying : ‘Enjoy, prince, for one week, my 
royal state; then will I put thee to death.’ Thus said the ruler. 

“And when the week was gone by he asked : ‘Wherefore 
art thou thus wasted away?’ Aid when (Tissa) answered: 
‘By reason of the fear of death’, the king spoke again to him 
and said : ‘Tliinkiug that thou must die when the week was gone 
by, thou wast no longer joyous and gay : how then can ascetics 
be joyous and gay, my dear, who think ever upon death?” 

We should not take this story literally. Its significance is 
that bhikkhus could not be “joyous and gay” because they 
were always afraid of death. It is true that bhikkhus are 

advised to understand death as a natural and inevitable 

phenomenon. That is the very reason why they are not 

afraid of it, like ordinary worldly people who have no such 
deep understanding of life or death. When a person has no 
worldly attachment, when his mind is free and when he under¬ 
stands the secret of life and death, he has no fear of death. 
He has no reason to worry or to look gloomy. On the 

contrary, he becomes the happiest of men. That is why the 
king of Kosala found the bhikkhus, who had realized the full 
significance of the dhamma, to be enjoying life with “satisfied 
senses” and “with a gazelle’s mind” as described above. 

1. Smp. (SHB) p. 31 ; Mhv. v 164-159. Here the story is quoted as 
given in the Mhv. I give here Geiger’s translation. The word kifanU 
means to play or sport as well as to be gay or to enjoy oneself. Geiger has 
used both meanings in the two contexts quite appropriately ; mig& hifanii 
^'gazelles sport”. na ib/Msafi<»,**bhikkhus are not joyous and gay.” 
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In later times, “good” bhikkhus began to follow mechani¬ 
cally the rules laid down for them without understanding the 
spirit behind them. They turned to the past in reaction 
against comtemporary conditions. Men usually go to extremes 
in their reactions. In this instance, too, monks in ancient 
Ceylon seem to have been no exception. They became even 
more orthodox, more conscientious and more austere than the 
bhikkhus at the time of the Buddha. 

Thus we find during the Brahmana-Tissa famine (1st century 
B. C.) a monk named Naga Thera refusing to accept some food 
offered him by his elder sister Naga Theri, under the impression 
that it was not proper for a monk to accept food from a nun} 
But here the thera was either ill-informed or over -conscien¬ 
tious. The Vinaya prohibits the acceptance of food from a nun 
only if she is not a relation. If a bhikkhu accepts food from a 
nun who is related to him, knowing that she is his relation, there 
is no transgression according to the Vinaya.^ 

But Naga Thera seems to have been over-conscientious, and 
evidently thought: “Well, if it is forbidden to accept food from 
a nun who is not a relation, why accept food from a nun at all, 
even if she is your sister? Then there will not be even the 
sbghtest chance of transgression.” 

There is an interesting story in the VisuddJdtnagga} which 
can be cited as a typical example to illustrate how mechanically 
the pious monks depended on mere discipline for spiritual 
realization and final emancipation. 

Cittagutta Thera lived for more than 60 years in Kura^cjaka 
Mahale^a near Mahagama in Roha^a. In this cave there were 
some beautiful paintings of the renunciation scenes of the seven 
Buddhas. Some monks who visited the cave saw these paint¬ 
ings and expressed their appreciation of their beauty to the 
resident thera. “Friends,” he said, “I have lived here for over 
60 years. But I did not even know that there were paintings. 
To-day I learned about them because of those who have eyes.” 

1. MA.p.546;DAp.369. 

2. See Pacit, p. 170 ff. The first of the four Pafidesantyd, 

3. Vsm. p. 20 ff. This was referred to earlier in another context. 
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We do not know whether the paintings were on the ceiling of 
the cave or on its walls. But the story says that the thera had 
not raised his eyes and looked about the cave all these years.^ 
There was a big ndga (iron-wood) tree in front of this cave. 
The thera had never looked up at this tree either. He knew 
that the tree had blossomed oidy by the pollen that fell yearly 
on the ground. 

The king,* who had heard about the great virtues of the thera 
was anxious to see him and pay homage to him, and invited 
him three times to come to the capital. But the thera would 
not come. The king adopted a perverse and unusual device 
to make the holy man come : he ordered the breasts of all 
suckling mothers to be tied and sealed, and declared that the 
children would not get milk till the thera came. 

Out of compassion for the little ones, the thera ultimately 
went to Mahagama. The king at once invited the thera to the 
palace and entertained him. Whether it was the king who 
worshipped him or whether it was the queen, the thera would 
always give them blessings saying : “Be happy, 0 Maharaja*', 
The other monks remarked: “Sir, regardless of whether it is the 
king who worships you or the queen, you say, ‘Be happy, 0 
Maharaja*.” “I don't discriminate between the king and the 
queen” was the thera's unconcerned reply. 

After a week the king felt that the thera was not at ease in his 
new surroundings and allowed him to go back. He returned to 
his cave and attained arahantship the same night. 

The VisiMhimagga relates this story as an example to the 
bhikkhu who desires to restrain his senses. There is no doubt 
that Cittagutta Thera had subjected himself to a tremendously 
rigorous discipline. But to shut one's eyes and not to look at 
things is certainly not the kind of restraint that the Buddha 
advocates. 

As we have seen in the previous chapter, monks usually 
assembled at the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura and Tissamaha- 

1, Thertna hira etkikam ctddh&naffi voionUna eahkhufjt, ummUetvd lextam 
%a ciokUapubbafu — ^Vsm. p. 29. 

2. The king’s name is not given. It may have been K&kavai(^a-Tis8a 
ofMahlgftma. 
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vihara at Mahagama before tbe ms season to receive topics of 
meditation. They met there again after the retreat, when they 
were expected to annoimce the results of their spiritual progress 
during the period. Monks, therefore, made strenuous efforts to 
gain some definite attainments during the rainy season, for during 
that period they had a quiet and comparatively comfortable life. 

The story of som 50 monks who undertook the vas retreat at 
Galambatittha-vihara shows how strenuous this effort sometimes 
was: 

These monks made an agreement among themselves on the 
first day of the raiiiy season that they should not talk to one 
another till they had attained arahantship. When they went to 
the village on pindapata^ they had some water in their mouths so 
that they could not talk. If any one inquired about the date or 
some other matter, then they swallowed the water and just 
answered the question to the point. People wondered whether 
these monks refrained from speaking to villagers only or whether 
they did not talk to one another either. Some of them therefore 
went to the vihara one day with the idea of bringing about a 
settlement among the monks in case they had quarrelled. No 
two monks were to be seen together in one place. The monastery 
was well swept and kept in order. They realized that the vihara 
could not be so clean and in such good order, if the monks had 
quarrelled among themselves. The silence, they discovered, was 
a kind of vow the monks were observing. TJie 50 bliikkhus are 
report(‘.d to have attained arahantsliip before the end of the rainy 
season.^ 

In the same mamicr another thera, calleii Mahanaga of Kala- 
vallimandapa, spent 23 years in meditation with out talking to 
any one, except to answer an unavoidable question. He is said 
to have spent the first seven years only walking and stancbng. 
He never sat or lay himself down during those seven years.^ (The 
fame of this thera as a holy man had spread as far as India). 

There was another mechanical and rigorous discipline known 
as gatapaccdgata-vatta, probably a development that took place in 
Ceylon. Literally, the term means “the observance of going 


DA p. 132 ; MA p. 209 ; VbhA p. 247. 
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And returning”. If a monk, who observes this practice, takes a 
step forward without being mindful of his kammafthanay he should 
step back at once and start out again with the topic of meditation 
in mind. Sometimes a monk might walk a little distance forget¬ 
ting his hamrmtthdnay in which case he had to come back to the 
place where he forgot it, and start again from there with the 
kammatfhdna in mind. In the same manner, if an impure thought 
(kilesa) arises in his mind while walking, standing, sitting or lying 
down, he should overcome it in the same posture, without 
changing it.^ This practice seems to be a development based on 
certain methods of meditation described in the Satipatthdna- 
sutta} 

A thera called Maha-Phussadeva of ilindaka is said to have 
followed this practice for 19 years. He used to stop on his way 
and go back some distance and start his journey again so often 
that people used to wonder aloud whether he had lost his way or 
whether he was only absent-minded. But the thera, without 
paying attention to these remarks, went on with liis meditation 
and ultimately attained arahantship within 20 years. He was so 
earnest and sincere that for 19 years he used to shed tears on the 
last day of each vas season, because he could not attain his goal.* 
Maha-Naga Thera of Kalavallimai;idapa, referred to above, 
pT&ctisedgatapaccdgata-vatta for 16 years.* 

Sometimes gatapaccdgata-vatta seems to have been extended 
to the movements of other limbs as well. Thus, a certain maha- 
thera, whose name or residence is not given, was one day talking 
with his pupils. Suddenly he bent his hand, and then stretched 
it and placed it where it was at first, and again bent it slowly. 
His pupils were puzzled and enquired why. The maha-thera 
said that from the day he began to practise kammcUthdna, he had 
never bent his hand forgetting his meditation. Now, while 

1. DA p. 131; Vbh A pp. 246-247. 

2* See Kdydnupaaand: Iriyapatha and Sampajdna seotions and Cittdnu- 
pasaand in the Saiipaffhdna-^stUta either in D or M. 

3. DA p. 131; MA. p. 524; VbhA, p. 247. 

4. DA p. 132; VbhA p. 247. 
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talking with them, he had bent his hand forgetfully. He had 
therefore put it back in its original position and bent it again.^ 

Another thera, called Maha-Sahgharakkhita, is reported to 
have said before his death, at the age of 80, that he could not 
remember anything done without mindfulness from the day he 
entered the Order.^ 

Some of the monks had trained and drilled their minds in such 
a way that they did not see things objectively. Even when they 
saw objects they visualized them only subjectively. The 
Visuddhimagga provides a good illustration.® 

Maha-Tissa Thera, who lived at Cetiya-pabbata (Mihintale), 
seems to have cultivated aUhika-saMd, i.e., the habit of seeing 
the human body only as a structure of bones, i.e., a skeleton. 

One morning when he was going on jnridaj>dta to Anuradha- 
pura, a lady of Anuradhapura, having quarrelled with her husband, 
was going away to a relation’s house, beautifully dressed “like a 
goddess”. 

On seeing the thera she laughed loud, probably with a perverse 
mind (vipaUatthadttd), The monk raised his eyes and saw her 
teeth, and the idea of the impurity of the body {asitbhasaflM) 
which he had cultivated so long and so intensely came to his mind 
at once. Her teeth merely recalled to his mind the idea of a 
skeleton. He is said to have attained arahantship at that 
very spot. 

A little later her husband, who was following her, met the 
thera on the way and asked him if he had seen a woman going 
that way. The arahant replied : “I do not know whether it was 
a woman or a man that went this way. But a skeleton {afthisan- 
ghafo) was going along the high road.” 

In the previous chapter in which the daily routine of monks 
was discussed, reference was made to the time-table of monks who 
were devoted to meditation. 

A monk given to meditation was expected not to forget his 
topic of meditation even for a moment. He was expected to 

1. DAp.l37;MAp.214;VbhAp.252. 

2. Vgm. p. 36. 

3. /Wd.p.16. 
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spend the day in the two postures of walking {miihimcma) and 
sitting {nisajjd) only. He may sleep in the first and second 
watches of the night, but should get up in the third watch and 
spend that part of the night, walking and sitting only. 

Early in the morning he should attend to the duties at the 
Cetiya and the Bodhi; he should also store a supply of water for 
washing and drinking for the day and attend on his teacher. 
After attending to his own bodily needs he should sit down in his 
room and meditate till it is time for his alms-round. He should 
not forget his topic of meditation while getting ready for 

Before setting out, he should worship the Cetiya and the Bodhi. 
He may leave aside his topic of meditation only while engaged in 
worship. But if his topic is the Buddha himself, then he can go 
on with it without a break. 

When he is out on pir^apdia, people may invite him to their 
houses, offer him some gruel as breakfast, and request him to wait 
for lunch. If he agrees, they may ask him questions or express 
their wish to hear something till the food is ready. On such 
occasions he should give them a talk on the dhamma, for no 
religious talk is devoid of meditation.^ 

The meditating monk is advised not to go to big religious 
festivals, such as consecration ceremonies of cetiyas and large- 
scale preaching-festivals. On such occasions men and women 
come in thousands beautifully dressed and the meditator’s mind 
may be disturbed by these attractions. Even his holy life may 
end there. He should even avoid seeing famous theras who are 
always surrounded by crowds of people. He may attend at these 
places only if he is certain that there would be no danger to his 
spiritual life.^ 

The austerity, simplicity, detachment and moral discipline of 
some of the monks, as revealed by ancient records, are really 
amazing. 

A maha-thera of Cittala-pabbata (Situlpawa) says that his 
body had not been touched by anyone for 60 years, and after 60 

1. DA.pp.l2S-130;VbhAp.24S. 

2. DA. p. 128 ;MApp. 205-206. 
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years he allowed only Maliya-Deva Thera to touch his body and 
bathe him, as a special honour for the latter’s great spiritual and 
intellectual attainments.^ 

Maha-mitta Thera declared to his sister who was herself a nun, 
that he had not looked at a woman “with a craving mind” 
(lobhasahagaiacittena) from the day he became a monk. The thera 
had to make this statement because his sister had gone to him to 
get some medicme at the request of their mother who was suffering 
from a bad boil. He said he had no other medicine except this 
virtue, and requested his sister to go and repeat this truth and 
foment her mother’s boil. It is reported that the boil dried up 
when this was done.^ 

At Anuradhapura a certain Pamsukulika thera once picked up 
with extreme joy a cast-away garment which was fouled with the 
excreta of a man who had had indigestion the previous night.^ 

How simple and detached was the life some of the monks 
in ancient Ceylon led can be seen from a story in the Visuddhi- 
magga.* 

Two friends became monks at TLflparama at Anuradhapura.® 
After study and training for five years, one of them went away 
to a place called Pacinakhandaraji, to the east of the city, while 
the other remained at the Thuparama. Pacinakhapdaraji was 
a comfortable place suitable for meditation. After several years 
the monk who was at Paclnakhapdaraji went to Thuparama to 
inform his friend of the agreeable nature of his residence. 

The monk at the Thuparama received him with kindness 
and showed him great courtesy. The guest was tired and thought 
to himself : “Now my friend will send me some ghee or treacle 
or some drink. He has lived in this city for a long time.” But 
he did not receive anything for the night. 

1. MA.pp. 1024-1026. 

2. Vsm. p. 30. 

3. A A. p. 489. For a description of PaipsukUlikas see above p. 196. 

4. Vsm, pp. 67-68 

5. The Vsm. p. 67 says : dve kira ktUaputta Anurddhapurd nikkhamitvd 
Thupdrdme pahhajimau “two respectable young men went away from Anu- 
r&dhapura and joined the Order at ThUpi^ma.” This shows that ThUp&- 
r&ma was outside of the city of Anuradhapura. What is popularly known 
as Anuradhapura today is the area of monasteries such as the Mah&vih&ra, 
Abhayagiri and Jetavana, and not the site of the ancient capital. 
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In the morning again he expected his friend to give him gruel 
and something to eat. But nothing was forthcoming. “Well/* 
he thought, “people don*t evidently send things here. But they 
will give us something when we go to them.** 

Strange though it may sound, early in the morning the host 
invited his guest to go out with him in search of something for 
their breakfast. That was the only way he could entertain his 
revered. guest. But after going roimd a street, they received 
only a little gruel, and the guest thought: “Well, perhaps there 
is no definite arrangement about breakfast. But people may 
provide a good meal for lunch.*’ But they did not get anything 
substantial for their lunch either. 

After the meal,^ the guest inquired whether his friend always 
lived like that. “Yes,” was the answer. “Sir,” said the guest, 
“Pacinakhandaraji is comfortable. Let us go there.” 

A little while later, the monk of the Thuparama was seen 
going out from the southern gate and taking the road towards 
Kumbhakara-gama (Potters* village). The other monk inquired 
why he was taking that road. “My friend,” said the host, 
“didn’t you praise Pacinakhandarajir* “Yes, Sir,” said the 
visitor, “but isn’t there anything left at your place where you 
have lived for such a long time?” “Why, there are a bed and 
a chair belonging to the Sangha,” said the thera, “they have 
already been properly put away. There is nothing more.** 
“But, Sir,** replied the visitor, “I have left my walking-stick 
(kattaradai(f4o)^ oil-can {tela-na^i), and sandal-case (u'pdhanaUha- 
vikd) there.” “What!” exclaimed the thera, “you have left 
so many things after staying there only one day.** 

The monk from Pacinakhandaraji was greatly struck with 
his friend’s extreme simplicity and detachment, and said : “Sir, 
wherever you may stay, it is a forest-dwelling for you. It 
would be better for you to remain here at the Thuparama which 
is a sacred place.” So the next day he went back alone to 
Pacinakhandaraji. 

1. From tho sequel we oan gather that they ate their meal somewhere 
outside, without returning to their cell. 

109^ 
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We find in the same source^ another touching story which 
shows how detached some monks were from worldly connections. 

A young boy became a monk at the vihara in the village 
Korandaka under a thera who was his maternal uncle, and went to 
Rohaijia for his studies. The young monk’s mother used to inquire 
frequently about her son from the thera who was her brother. 
The boy never visited his parents after he went to Roha^a. 

One day, the thera set out for Rohana to bring back the young 
monk, and the latter, too, had set out from Rohana with the 
idea of seeing his preceptor (uncle) and his mother. Both of 
them met at tlu^ river (Mahavali-ganga ?) and informed each 
other of the purpose of their journey. The thera remained at a 
place near the river to spend the vas retreat, and the young monk 
proceeded to Korandaka vihara. 

He arrived there on the eve of the vas retreat, and as his 
residence the lodging made by his own father was assigned to him. 
His father who came to the vihara the iicxt- day found that his 
lodging had been given to a new monk wlio had come there to 
spend the vas retreat. He informed the young monk that there 
was a custom that any bhikkhu who occupied that lodging should 
accept meals at his house all the three months, and should inform 
him before going away after the “retreat”. The young monk 
agreed in silence. 

He went to his parents’ house daily and enjoyed their hospi¬ 
tality. But the parents could not recognize their son ; he was 
so completely changed ; he had left home when he was quite 
young and now for the first time returned home a grown up man 
after many long years. The young monk too never thought it 
was necessary to reveal his identity. 

According to the Vmaya, there is nothing wrong if a monk 
maintains close relations with his parents. He is allowed to give 
them medical treatment, and even to look after them if necessary,* 
But this young monk seems to have thought it best to keep aloof 
even from his parents. His interest was only to learn of their 
well-being. 

1. Vsm. pp. 68-69. 

2. Smp. (SHB) p. 335. 
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So the parents entertained their son for full three months 
without knowing that they were entertaining their son. At the 
end of the vas retreat, when they were informed of his departure, 
they filled his can with oil and offered him a cloth, nine cubits 
long, and a lump of sugar. 

The young monk set out for Eoha:^a, and met his preceptor 
again on the way. The thera was pleased to learn that the young 
monk had seen his mother and enjoyed her hospitality, but did 
not know that the parents entertained their son without recogni* 
zing him. 

The pupil massaged his preceptor’s feet witli oil, gave him a 
drink prepared with sugar, and also offered him the cloth he had 
received from his parents. 

When the thera was seen coming back alone to the village, his 
sister concluded that he had returned alone because her son was 
dead. She ran forward, therefore, and fell at her brother's feet 
and began to cry. Then only did the thera realize that evidently 
the youug monk had gone away without revealing his identity 
because of his great detachment. He related the whole story to 
his sister, and showed her, as evidence, the cloth she had given to 
her son. 

Then, overwhelmed with her son’s marvellous character, she 
fell on the ground, with her hands clasped in the direction her 
soil went, and exclaimed with joy and filial love : “My son is a 
wonderful person. It is for such men that the Buddha preached 
his path of great virtue ” 

It is not necessary to give details of various monks who 
observed ascetic practices called dhtUangas, Those who followed 
the pi^apdtika, pafnsukuUka and draflflika dhijAangas are more 
frequently met with. Relevant references to them have been 
made elsewhere.^ 

1. AraHiiiha^a or forest-dwelling was sometimes dangerous. Danger¬ 
ous robbers at times are said to have tied up these innocent monks and gone 
away, for reasons not known to us. Two such monks are reported to have 
died in bondage (Vsm. p. 27). Another monk who was meditating in 
Gavarav&liya-ahgana was shot with an arrow in the night by a hunter 
under the impression that he was a deer (MA p. 100). 
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The fame of Ceylon as a land of religion where the monks 
followed a strictly disciplined and austere spiritual life seems to 
have spread over to other countries. 

Two brahma^as of Pataliputta (Patna) in India, for example, 
are reported to have heard of the fame of Mahanaga Thera of 
Kalavallimaijidapa referred to above. Both of them set out 
together for Ceylon, but one died on the way, and the other 
arrived at his destination and became a monk under the thera.^ 
A wealthy merchant named Visakha, also from Patna, heard 
that Tambapaijni-dipa was an ideal place for the religious life, 
and came to the Island and became a monk at the Mahavihara. 
He attained arahantship and lived at Cittala-pabbata up to his 
death.® 

Fa Hien, who was in Ceylon for several years in the 5th century, 
bears witness to the fame of Ceylon as a land of holy monks. He 
mentions a “Sramana of great virtue named Dharmagupta” 
who lived at Miliintale. He refers also to a “Sramai^a of such 
lofty virtue and so holy and pure in liis observance of the disci¬ 
plinary niles, that the people all surmised that he was an Arhat,’’® 

We get another reliable report about the religious life of the 
monks of Ceylon in 7th century from Hiuen Tsiang. Though 
he was not able to visit Ceylon, he had the opportunity of meeting 
some Sinhalese monks who had gone to India at that time. The 
Chinese monk records liis impressions of monks from Ceylon in 
the following words : ‘"The priests attend to the moral rules, 
and were distinguished for their power of abstraction and their 
wisdom. Their correct conduct was an example for subsequent 
ages; their manners grave and imposing,”* 

1. AA.p.384. 

2. Vsm. p. 231. 

3. Fa Hien, p. 107. 

4. Hiuen Tsiang Bk. XI, p. 247. 
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The original meaning of the word arahanty which comes from 
the Vedic root arhy was “worthy” or “deserving”. In pre- 
Buddhist times, this term seems to have been used even as an 
honorific title of high officials.^ But the Buddha adopted the 
term to denote one who had attained tlie highest stage in the 
realization of Nibbana.* A very common and popular term, 
often substituted for arahant, is hhlifiM^ava (Skt. kst^airava) “one 
whose dsavas (defilements) have been destroyed.”* 

In the Tipitoka arahants are found frequently giving expres¬ 
sion to their supreme attainment in the following standard 
formula : khtnd jdti, vusitam hrahmacariyamy hatam karanlyaf(iy 
ndparam itthaUdydtiy (“destroyed is birth, lived is the holy life, 
done is what should be done, there is no beyond hereafter.”) 
In the Chabbisodhana-svita of the Majjhima-nikdyay the Buddha 
warns his disci^des that if a bhikkhu makes this statement, 
it should neither be accepted nor rejected, but he should be 
questioned with regard to certain points.* If his answers are 

1. See e.g. Sat, Br. IH, 4,1, 3; 4,1,6; 4,1, 8 ; S.B.E. XXVI. 

2. likewise, the Buddha adopted the term Brahmana to signify one who 
was free &om evil, and not one born in the Brahamin caste. 

3. There are three dsavas : hdmaaava '*lu8t for sense-pleasure’*, hhavdsava 
“desire for existence*’ and ctvijjdsava “ignorance” or “delusion”. Some¬ 
times diUhdsava “grasp of false theories” is added, making them four. 

4. These questions deal with as to how his mind was liberated with 
regard to the four common usages {eaUdro vohara), viz., the seen {difpka) 
the heard (atUa), the sensed {mvia) and the apperceived by the mind 
{vUliUUa) ; the five aggregates of clinging (pa^iea-upad&wikhhandhd^ 
matter (rUpa), feeling (veaand), peroej^on (sofifid), mental formations 
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flatisfactoTv, he should then be accepted as an arahant. The 
Buddha himstif provides us in the same sutta with the correct 
answers to tne questions.^ 

From various suttas in the Nikayas we learn that an arahant 
was a person who practised the seven bqjjhangas : mindfulness 
(sati), investigation (dhammavicaya), energy {viriya), joy {ptti), 
serenity (paasaddhi)^ concentration (samddhi) and equanimity 
{upekJckd) ; who had got rid of the five nlmrancLS (hindrances): 
sensuality (kamacchanda), hatred {vydpdda), sloth-and-torpor 
(thmamiddha), worry-and-flurry (vddhacca-kukkucca) and doubt 
(vicikicchd); who had eradicated the three roots of evil (tin* 
akusalamuldni) ; desire (lobha), hatred (dosa) and delusion (moha); 
who had cultivated virtuous conduct (stla), concentration 
(samddhi) and wisdom (pafifld) ; who had no craving or attach¬ 
ment to the five aggregates (khandhas) that constitute human 
personality; who had cut himself away from the ten samyojanas 
(fetters) : belief in a permanent self (sakkdyaditthi)^ doubt 
(vicikicchd), superstition (sHabbatapardmdfsa), sense-desire (kdma- 
rdga), hatred (vydpdda), lust for material (rupardga) and non¬ 
material things (arupardga), pride (mdna), excitement (uddhacca) 
and ignorance (avijjd) ; who was pure in deed, word and thought; 
who was free from lust for sense-pleasures (kdmaiariJtd), desire for 
existence (bhavatar^hd) and desire for non-existence (vibhavatanhd) 
—in short one who had won emancipation from all evil dispositions 
(kilesd),^ 

Whatever the original conception of arahantship might have 
been, there is no doubt that it varied later at different times and 

(sankhdrd) and consciousness (viilildva); six elements (cha dhStu) : exten¬ 
sion (paihavi), cohesion (dpo), heat (tejo), motion (vdyo), space {dkdaa) and 
mind (viHMna); the six inner and outer spheres {cha ajjhaUika-bdhirdni 
dyatandni) : eye and visible objects (cakknu-rdpa), ear and sound (sota- 
sadda), nose and odour (ghdna-gandha), tonmie and taste {jivhd-raaa), body 
and tanmble objects (hdya-phofthabba) and mind and cognuable objects 
{mano-dhamma) ; and this animate body and external objects (irtuMmid 
ca saviMdvdke kdye bahiddhd ca aabhanimittesu). 

1. The Chabbisodhana-atdta is an indication that at the time of the 
Buddha there wore some bhikkhus who claimed arahantship falsely or 
through hallucination. 

2. For details see 8dmaMapihala-svMa of the Dtgha, Sabbdaava, MahS- 
sakulvddyi, Getokhila and Ohabbisodhana suUas of the Magjhima and 
Vdseffha-stUta of the Sn. 
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in diflFerent places. The Pali Commentaries and Chronicles 
contain some stories and statements, which incidentally provide 
us with information that may help us to form an idea as to who 
were regarded as arahants in ancient Ceylon. We are not 
concerned either with the authenticity of these conceptions or the 
genuineness of the stories. Our purpose is only to discuss, 
according to the available material, how arahantship was regarded 
historically. 

It is said in the Commentaries that at one time there was not 
a single puthujjana bhikkhu (a bhikkhu of the common sort) in 
the Island,^ which means that all bhikkhus at that time in Ceylon 
had attained one of the four stages of the realization of Nibbana, 
i.e., they were sotdpannay sakaddgdmi, andgdmij or arahant. 
The Commentarial statement further says that, at another time, 
puthujjana bhikkhus were so rare that they were regarded as 
curiosities.^ It is also said that there was not a single seat in any 
refectory in the villages of Ceylon on which some bhikkhu, after 
his meal of rice-gruel, had not attained arahantship.® 

According to a statement in the Samyutta ComtmrUary^^ 30,000 
bhikkhus standing at the southern gate of the Mahavihara had 
attained arahantship by gazing at the Mahacetiya (Ruvanvali- 
s&ya). In the same way, 30,000 bhikkhus attained arahantship 
at each of the other three gates of the Mahavihara, and also at 
Panhamaj^dapa, at the gate of the Thuparama, at the southern 
gate of the city and on the banks of the Abhaya tank and the 
Anuradhapura tank. A mahathera who was a preacher of the 
Ariyavaima-suUa {Mahd-Ariyavamsabhdr^ka thera)^ not satisfied 
with the above figures, says : “What are you talking ? It is 
possible to say that wherever two feet could bo evenly placed 
within the space visible from the lower terrace of the Mahacetiya, 
30,000 bhikkhus have attained arahantship at each of these feet.*' 
Another Mahathera is reported to have stated that the number 

1. MA. p. 881 ; DA. p. 654. ImaamiTH yeva dipe ekavdre puthujjana- 
bhikkhu ndffM ndhosi, 

2. Ekaamiip hi kale pa4ivedhakard bhikkhU bahU honti ; esa bhikkhu 
puikujjanoti anguliyi pa$dretvd dmeeUMo hoU, MA. p. 881; DA. p. 654. 

8. DA.p.l31;MA.p.208. 

4. SA.ni,p.l 51 . 
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of those who attained arahantship was greater than grains of 
sand scattered on the courtyard of the Mahacetiya. These 
figures are meant to refer only to thowj who attained arahantship 
within the area of the Mahacetiya at Anuradhapura. The 
Vihhanga Cormnentary^ says that during the time of the Brahma^ia 
Tissa famine there were 24,000 arahants at Tissamaharama and 
Cittala>pabbata. 

These and many other references show that the country was 
full of arahants. Who were they? Were they of the same 
standard as the famous arahants that lived at the time of the 
Buddha ? It is not possible for us to know today what actually 
the ancient arahants iii Ceylon were like ; but we can, with the 
help of the Commentaries and other sources, form a fair idea of 
the conception of people of the 5th century regarding them. 

Arahants were usually fojid of solitude and lived in quiet, 
away from the haunts of men. They did not like to be 
invited to public places. Thus, Dhammadinna of Talangara was 
persuaded only with great difficulty to leave his place for Tissa¬ 
maharama to go there and give topics of meditation to bhikkhus.* 
Nor did tlu^y welcome visitors. It is said of Khujja-Tissa of 
Mangaiia that he resented even the king’s coming to see him.® 
But they too, like other devotees, went on pilgrimage to holy 
places, such as the Mahilcetiya and the Mahabodhi at Auuradha- 
pura, avoiding crowds as far as possible. An arahant who went on 
pilgrimage to Anuradhapura is reported to have gone to worship 
the Mahacetiya late in the evejiing only after all the monks and 
laymen had left the place, because he wanted to avoid crowds.^ 

One sure criterion of an arahant was that he was free from 
fear. The Samantapasadika says that even if a thunderbolt fell 
on his h(‘ad, an arahant would not be frightened or disturbed, but 
if he showed signs of fear, he should be rejected as no arahant.® 

1. VbhA.p.314. 

2. MA.p.l49ff. 

3. AA.p. 384. 

4. MA.p.698;VbhA.p.204. 

5. Smp (SHB)^ p. 350. Khtv^avassa ndma aaaniydpi maUhabe pataya 
mimaya hhayarp vd chambhitattam vd lomaharpso vd na hoti, SaeoMa hhayafp 
vd chambhitaUaifi vd lomdhanhso tis uppajjati, na tvarp wrah&li apanetabbo. 
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The Pali Commentaries provide examples in support of this 
statement. Dhammadinna of Talahgara (already referred to) 
-was a famous araliant. His teacher, Mahanaga of Uccavalika, 
a learned and good old thera, was under the illusion that he was 
an arahant, though in fact he was only a piUhujjana in possession 
of samddhi. One day, Dhammadinna paid his teacher a visit, 
with the idea of disillusioning him. After a discussion, Dhamma¬ 
dinna inquired from his teacher as to when he had realization. 
To this the latter answered that he had it 60 years earlier. 
Then Dhammadinna asked the Mahathera whether he enjoyed 
samddhi as well. On receiving the answer in the affirmative, 
Dhammadinna requested his teacher to exercise his power of 
iddhi and create an elephant coming towards him in a menac¬ 
ing attitude. Mahanaga complied with his pupil’s request, but 
when he saw the elephant of his own creation coming forward, 
trunk in mouth, tnimpeting fiercely, he got up and tried to run 
away. But Dhammadiima stopped his teacher by holding the 
end of his robe and said : “Sir, does an arahant get frightened? 
Mahanaga was disillusioned and begged of his pupil to help him. 
Dhammadinna gave him a topic of meditation, and Mahanaga 
immediately became an arahant.^ Dhammadinna is reported 
to have used the same method on another thera called Mahadatta 
of Hahkana and made him an arahant.^ 

The Commentary on the Majjhima-nikuya records some 
amusing stories on this point. King Caudamukha-Tissii (lOS- 
112 A.C.) is said to have examined the chief monk (sanghatthera) 
of the Mahavihara to verify whether he was really an arahant. 
The thera was old and his eyesight was weak. When all the 
bhikkhus had gone out for alms, the king quietly went to the 
vihara and nipped his foot, as if it might have been a serpent. 
The thera, who was unmoved like a “stone-pillar,*^ asked “who 
is there ?’*® A certain thera, who was a Pindapdtika, was under 
the illusion that he was an arahant. But Dighabha^aka Abhaya 
Thera had his doubts, and wanted to examine the Pii(i(la 2 )dtika, 
One day when the Pindapdtika was bathing in the Kala^i river, 


1. Vsm. p. 476ff. 

2. MA.p.l50. 
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Abhaya Thera got a young monk to go secretly under the water 
and to catch his leg. The Pindapdtika thought that it was a 
crocodile and shouted in fear. Thus he was foimd out to be a 
puthujjana} 

The Commentary goes on to say that sometimes there are 
eveji puthujjanas who are very clever and cannot be frightened. 
In such cases they should be tested with objects apt to rouse 
desire and lust, king Vasabha (127-171 A.C.) is reported to 
have tested a monk in a peculiar way : he invited the monk home 
and sat near him kneading a kind of salad (sdlava) prepared with 
badara (tlie fruit of the jujube tree) which was astringent. Saliva 
came into the thera’s mouth, so making it clear that he was no 
arahant, for arahaiits have no desire for or pleasure in taste.^ 
Dhammadinna, who put his own teacher to the test, is reported 
to have roused desires that were suppressed for 60 years in an old 
monk at Cittala-pabbata who was under the illusion that he was 
an arahant, by getting liim to watch a lovely female figure created 
by himself. When the good man realized that he was not an 
arahant, he sought Dhammaditma’s help.^ 

Aji other criterion of arahants was that they were not guilty 
of misconduct or wanton behaviour with their hands and feet. 
The aged Khujja-Tissa Thera, a famous arahant, was fond of 
solitude as mentioned above, and was staying in a place called 
MaAgana about five yojanas from the city of Anuradhapura. He 
was disinclined to see anyone. Wlien he heard that king Saddha- 
Tissa (77-59 B.C.) was coming to see him, he deliberately lay on 
a bed and started scrawling on the ground, with the idea of 
disappointing the king.^ When the king saw the thera engaged 
in this childish behaviour, he went away without even saluting 
him with the remark that no arahant would be guilty of such 
wanton behaviour with his hands.* 

There was a belief that some puthujjana monks highly 
advanced spiritually could hold arahantship in abeyance and 

1. MA.p.869. 

2. /6»d.p.l50. 

3. Why an arahant who is supposed to be free from all passions, including 
likes and dislikes (anunayapapigaha), was anxious to disappoint a devout 
person who came all the way to see him, is another question. 

4. AA. pp. 384-385. KhixAaavanam ndma hatthakuklmccaffi naUhi, 
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wait, as if it were, at the entrance to it without actually entering 
in. Maha-Safigharakkhita was famous as a holy man. When 
he was Ijring on his death-bed, at the age of over 80, bhikkhus 
inquired about his spiritual attainments. He confessed that he 
was a puthujjana. Then his attendant monk told him : '‘Sir, 
people from 12 yqjanas have assembled, thinking that you had 
entered parinibbdiia (i.e., died as an arahant). If you die as a 
piiihujjana, there will be great disappointment”. The old monk 
said : “With the idea of seeing the Buddha Metteyya I did not 
cultivate meditation {vipassand). If it is as you say, help me to 
sit up, and leave me alone.” The attendant monk made him 
sit up and went out. Maha-sangharakkhita attained arahantship 
before the attendant could go far, and gave him a sign by snapping 
his fingers.^ 

Another mahathera of Kanthakasala Parivena lay on his 
death-bed at the age of 80, groaning in severe pain. King Vasabha 
went to see the thera, and hearing his groans was disappointed 
and turned back at the door remarking that he would not worship 
a monk, who, even after 60 years in the Order, was not able to 
bear a little pain. The attendant monk informed the dying 
thera that the king had heard his groans and had gone away in 
disappointment : “Sir, why do you thus disgrace us?” “Then 
leave me alone,” said the thera, and, suppressing his pains, 
attained arahantship. He then asked the attendant to tell the 
king to come and worship him.^ 

These examples show that arahantship, that is the realization 
of Nibbana, was at least in the opinion of the 5th century Com¬ 
mentators, a thing that one could have ready at hand unattained, 
but capable of attainment, if necessary, at almost a moment’s 
notice. 

According to the Commentarial narratives, arahants seem to 
have had their own little weaknesses. Dhammadinna of Talah- 
gara-tissa-pabbata, to whom reference was made earlier, went to 
Tissamaharama on the persistent invitation of the Sangha to give 
topics of meditation to the bhikkhus of that great monastery. 

1. Vsni. p. 36. 

2. DA. p. 205. 
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At the time of his arrival the inmates of the monastery, according 
to their daily routine, after sweeping the place, were seated on 
the courtyard of the cetiya meditating on the virtues of the 
Buddha. There was no one to receive Dhammadnina or to talk 
to him. When they came to know that it was Dhammadinna 
they put questions to him. He answered all questions “just like 
cut ting a bundle of lotus stalks with a sharp «word,** and striking 
the ground with the toe of his foot said : ‘^Sirs, even this inani* 
mate great earth knows Dhammadinna’s virtues ; but you did not 
know them.*’ And immediately he rose into the air and went 
back to Talangara-tissa-pabbata.^ 

This story seems to show that Dhammadinna was displeased 
and annoyed because he was not received with due honour. He 
did not wait even to give the topics of meditation to the bhikkhus 
for which he had been invited.^ 

Sometimes arahants not as highly learned as Dhammadinna 
showed such luinoyance. A certain arahant of Vijayarama, while 
giving topics of meditation to two monks, mispronounced the 
word “samiwfdtt” as '^samuddha^\ with an aspirate. One of 
the two bhikkhus said : “Sir, is it not 'samudda'V* “Friends”, 
said the arahant, “whether it is pronounced as samudda or 
aamuddha, we know that it is the ocean of salt water. Y ou are 
seekers after tht; letter, and not the spirit; go and leani the correct 
proniuiciation under the experts of letters at the Mahavihara.” 
Obviously, the arahant was displeased, e*nd so he sent the two 
bhikklius away without giving them kam'tnatthdfia.^ 

A certain arahant at Cittala-pabbata, ojie fine full moon night, 
asked the other monks in what postures they had seen bhikkhus 
entering parinibbana (dyiiig as arahants). Some said they had 
seen bhikkhus dying on their seats ; others said they had seen 
some dying seated on the air. Then the arahant thera said : 
“Now 1 shall show you how to die walking.” Then he made a 
mark on his oa^kamana (cloister-walk) and told them : “I shall 

1. MA.pp. 160-161. 

2. He should have forgiven them for all their shortcomings, if there were 
any, for the good of others. After all nothing serious happened. Bnt 
Dhammadinna was so annoyed that he loft the Place at once. 

3. MA.p.827. 
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go to the other end and on my return I will die only when I come 
to this mark.** And he did die as soon as he trod on the mark.^ 
It would appear that this particular arahant wished to establish 
a record by dying in a novel way. 

When the funeral litter of Khujja-TiBsa of Mahgana, referred 
to above, came through the air to Anuradhapura, thousands of 
people began to shout with devotion. Maha-Yyaggha, an arahant 
of Lohapasada came to know about this, and wished himself to 
be cremated along with Khujja-Tissa in a grand manner. He 
said :“Let us have a share of the honour won by the meritorious,** 
and took leave of his co-ce*ebates and entered the litter and died 
there.^ This suggests that Maha-Vyaggha liked show and wished 
for a grand funeral. 

A certain arahant (refemui to above) was worshipping the 
Mahacetiya. But he had no flowers to offer. His attendant 
samanera, who had iddhi powers, came there and asked the thera 
whetlier he would offer flowers if ho had them. “Yes, samanera,** 
said the thera, “there is no other cetiya where there are so many 
relics enshrined in one place. Who will not offer flowers at a 
unique cetiya like tliis one if flowers are available?** The 
samanera through iddhi power brought some beautiful and 
fragrant flowers in a water-strainer and gave them to his teacher. 
The thera, accepting the flowers remarked : “The flowers are 
very few, samanera, aren’t they?**^ This remark suggests that 
he was somewhat disappointed with the paucity of the flowers, 
and that the thera desired more. He had no flowers at all and 
instead of being pleased and grateful to the samanera, he com¬ 
plained that there were only a few flowers. 

In a certain village an arahant thera and a young bhikkhu 
were going round for pindapdta. At the very first house they 
received some hot rice-gruel. The thera suffered from flatulence, 
and thought it would be good for him if he took the gruel while it 
was hot. So he drank it immediately, sitting on a log of wood 
that had been brought there by the people to serv'’e as a door step. 


1. V8m.pp. 215-216. 

2. AA.p.885. 

3. MA.p.699. 
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The young monk was disgusted and remarked that the hungry 
old man had disgraced them.^ No Vinaya rule prohibits a monk 
from sitting down on a log of wood near the road and drinking 
rice-gruel. But, socially, it was considered improper, and so the 
young monk thought that the elder's behaviour was disgraceful. 
Perhaps great saints could alford to ignore social conventions ; 
yet arahants were usually known to be well mannered and careful 
in etiquette. 

There were arahants who were guilty of improprieties even at 
the time of the Buddha. All arahants were not equally meticulous 
about proprieties of behaviour and might commit a minor 
“offence**. Pin^ola-Bharadvaja, one of the well-known arahants 
of the Buddha's day, was reproved by the Master for improper 
conduct on a certain occasion. The Setthi (a rich merchant) of 
Rajagaha had a valuable bowl carved out of sandal-wood and 
hung it on top of a succession of tall bamboo poles and announced: 
“The bowl is to be a gift ; if there is any arahant endowed wdth 
miraculous powers, let him take it away." Then some of the 
so-called arahants, like Pura^a Kassapa and Makkhall Gosala, 
told the Setthi that they were arahants and asked for the sandal¬ 
wood bowl. The Setthi said : “If you are an arahant with 
miraculous powers, take the bowl ; it is yours." But none could 
remove it from the top of the bamboo pole. Ultimately Pi^dola- 
Bharadvaja told Maha-Moggllana : “Venerable Moggallana, 
you are an arahant with miraculous powers ; go and take the 
bowl, it is yours." But Moggallana declined and said : “Vene¬ 
rable Pi^(Jola-Bharadvaja, you are also an arahant with mira¬ 
culous powers {dyasmdpi kho Pin^ola-Bhdradvdjo arahd ceva 
iddhimd ca); go and take the bowl, it is yours 1" Thereupon 
Pi^^ol^'Bharadvaja ascended into the air, and, taking the 
sandal-wood bowl, circled over the city of Rajagaha three times. 
The whole city received Pi^^ol^'Bli^ftdvaja with great 
enthusiasm and ovation. 

When the Buddha came to know about this demonstration, 
he sent for Pin<}ola-Bharadvaja and reproved him, saying: 
“Bharadvaja, it is unsuitable, unseemly, improper, not in keeping 


1. Smp.(SHB),p.l09;V8m.p.318. 
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with a sama];^a, unfitting, a thing that ehould not be done. How 
can you, Bharadvaja, indulge in the performance of superhuman 
miracles before the laity for the sake of a wretched wooden bowl? 
Just as a woman exhibits her nudity for the sake of a wretched 
little coin, even so Bharadvaja, a performance of superhuman 
miracles is given by you to the laity for the sake of a wretched 
wooden bowl.*’^ Thereafter the Buddha ordered tliat the sandal¬ 
wood bowl be broken into pieces and the pieces distributed among 
the bhikkhus to make eye-ointment. He also laid down rules 
prohibiting bhikkhus from exhibiting superhuman miracles to 
the laity, as well as from using wooden bowls.^ 

This story from the Cullmagga, one of the original Vinaya 
texts, shows clearly that Pindola-Bharadvaja’s performance was 
not in keeping with the proper conduct of a monk. It was so 
improper and unseemly that the Buddha says that it was “like 
a woman exposing her nudity for gain’’. Perhaps, Moggallana 
felt within himself that it was not in keeping with the dignity of a 
monk, at least with his dignity, to exhibit his miraculous powers 
to others, on an occasion like that, and hence was not willing to 
take the bowl from the bamboo pole. But he was not inclined 
to dissuade Pi^dola-Bharadvaja from doing so. Pi^dola- 
Bharadvaja does not seem to have thought of it as improper 
conduct till the Buddha pointed it out to him. This proves 
beyond reasonable doubt that an arahant is not perfect in all 
matters of conduct, and not above committing petty mistakes if 
the Buddha’s guidance was not offered. At least it was so in the 
opinion of those who compiled the CuUavagga, 

A story in the Mahdvamsa^ shows that arahants were not free 
from religious and national prejudices. Reference was made 
earlier to how Dutjha-Gama^i who was repenting over the destruc¬ 
tion of many thousands of human lives in the war was consoled 

1. Ananucchavikatn Bharadvdja, ananulomikarji appatirUparn assdmaxM- 
Imm akappiyam akarar^iyafp, KaJtham hi ndma Bharadmja, chavaaea 
d&mpaUasaa Mravd gihinatn vUariimnv>aa(tdhammam iddhipdfihdriyafp 
daaaeaaaaif Seyyalhkpi Bharadvaja^ matvgdnio chavaaaa mdaakarupaaaa kdrdya 
hirikoplnarp daaaeXl^ tvtm eva khotayd Bharadvaja, chavaaaa ddrupaitaaaa 
kdramkd gihinatp utUirifnanuaaadhammam iddhipdpihdriyarn daaaitam. 

2. Clvg. pp. 203-205. 

3. Mhv.xxy 98-112. 
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by some arahants. It is useful to quote here the relevant passage 
verbatim: “When the arahants in Piyafigudipa knew his thought 
they sent eight arahants to comfort the king. And they, coming 
in the middle watch of the night, alighted at the palace-gate. 
Making known that they were come thither through the air they 
mounted to the terrace of the palace. The great king greeted 
them, and when he had invited them to be seated and had done 
them reverence in many ways he asked the reason of their coming. 
“We are sent by the brotherhood at Piyangudipa to comfort thee, 
0 lord of men.” And thereon the king said again to them : 
“How shall there be any comfort for me, 0 Venerable Sirs, since 
by me was caused the slaughter of a great host numbering 
millions ?” 

“From this deed arises no hindrance in the way to heaven. 
Only one and a half human beings^ have been slain here by thee, 
0 lord of men. The one had come into the (three) refuges, the 
other had taken on himself the five precepts. Unbelievers ajid 
men of evil life were the rest, not more to be esteemed than beasts.* 
But as for thee, thou wilt bring glory to the doctrine of the Buddha 
in manifold ways ; therefore cast away care from thy heart, 0 
ruler of men.” Thus exhorted by them the king took comfort.”* 

The Mahdminsa clearly says that the above advice was given 
by eight arahants. But it is absolutely against the spirit of the 
Buddha’s teaching. Destruction of life, in any form, for any 
purpose, even for the establishment, protection or propagation of 
Buddhism, can never be justified according to the teaching of the 
Buddha. The most amusing thing is the ethico-mathematical 
calculation of one and a half human beings killed in the war. We 
do not know whether the arahants of the second century B.C. 
ever expressed such an erroneous view. But we can have no 
reasonable doubt that the celebrated author of the Mahavamsa^ 
who lived in the fifth century, did write these verses in the great 
national chronicle, which proves that the learned maha-theras and 
other responsible x>eople at that time considered this statement 

1. diyaddha-manujd, 

2. micchddif^i ca dttaaild aesa pasu-samd maid, 

3. Geiger’s translation. 
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to be worthy of arahants, and so included it in the chronicle. 
They seem to have held that arahants justified killing for the 
perpetuation of religion. 

The above stories lead us to the conclusion that from quite 
ancient times—certainly at the time of the Pali Commentaries— 
the popular conception of arahantship was ill-defined and rather 
loose. Arahants were evidently not expected to be entirely free 
from some, at least, of the minor human blemishes, such as pride 
and love of display. They had their own weaknesses and idio¬ 
syncrasies. What was required was that an arahant should have 
a reputation for deep piety and scrupulousness in observing the 
precepts. If he had iddhi powers so much the better, but the 
possession of such powers does not seem to have been regarded as 
an essential. 

Sometimes even piUhujjana monks who lived a holy life were 
themselves under hallucination and were regarded by the people 
as arahants, because their way of life was almost like that of an 
arahant.^ Bhikkhus who gave kammatfhdna (topics of medi¬ 
tation) were often mistaken for arahants by ordinary monks and 
laymen,® and monks living in caves at Cetiyagiri (Mihintale), 
Cittala-pabbata (Situlpawa), Dakkhinagiri and Hatthikucchi (so 
far not identified) were also generally regarded as arahants by 
the undiscriminating.® 

But the Commentary on the Majjhima-nikdya states that it 
is hard for an ordinary man to make out an arahant, and relates 
a story in illustration. A khir^dsava thera (arahant), who lived 
at Cittala-pabbata, had as his personal attendant a monk who 
had entered the Order in his old age. One day, this old attendant 
was following the arahant carrying his alms-bowl and robe, and 
asked him : “Sir, what sort of people are the ariyas'*^ Anyas 
are difficult to know, my friend,” said the arahant, “some old 
people even while attending on ariyas, moving with them carrying 
their alms -bowls and robes, do not know the ariyas.”* 

1. Vsm. pp. 36, 37, 476; MA. pp. 160 ,636, 869 ; Smp. (SHB) p. 360. 

2. MA.p.833. 

3. Vsm. p. 89. 

4. Ariya means “noble one*’ , and the term is used in opposition to 
puihujjana, 

6. MA.p.l8, 
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14. 

THE LAY LIFE I: social 

In order to understand and appreciate the kind of religious 
life laymen led in ancient Ceylon, it is necessary to have some 
idea about their social and economic background. 

We saw in Chapter II that in pre-Buddhist Ceylon society 
was divided into castes and classes in the same way as in India ; 
but in Buddhist Ceylon the scheme underwent some modifications 
through Buddhist influence. There was the king as the absolute 
ruler over the whole state ; his ministers, generals and other 
officers were drawn from the nobility. 

We have seen earlier that there were brahma^ias in pre- 
Buddhist Ceylon, and they are mentioned occasionally in Buddhist 
Ceylon too.^ But they were not able to form themselves into a 
consolidated group as a Sinhalese caste with vested rights and 
interests. In a Buddhist society they had no religious rites and 
ceremonies to perform, and their place was occupied by bhikkhus 
as teachers and advisers of the community. Unlike other castes^ 
brahma^as as a class cannot exist apart from Hinduism, nor can 
they retain their individuality and status in a society other than 
BUndu. If any brahma^as were absorbed into the Sinhalese 
Buddhist community, they lost their individuality automatically, 
and we hear no more of them as brahma^as. The brahma^as 
occasionally mentioned were evidently Indian aliens living in 
Ceylon who could not fit themselves into the social structure of 
the permanent Sinhalese Buddhist population. 

1. Mhv. xix 2 ; xxxiii 37 ; xxxiv 23 ; xxxvii 41 ; xlviii 23, 143, 144 
i65fiF.;EZ.I,p. 146, No. 6. 
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Farmers and merchants formed the Vai6ya caste. In the Sudra 
caste were included various craftsmen and menial labourers. 
Oa^dalas (out-castes) who were in the lowest stratum of society 
had their own separate hamlets.^ 

The king had the power to degrade a person to a lower caste 
as punishment for certain transgressions. Thus, king Bhatiya 
(38-66 A.C.) is reported to have degraded some people who had 
eaten beef {gomamsa) which was a social taboo, by making them 
scavengers in his palace premises. They were made scavengers 
because they could not pay the fine imposed on them for their 
offence. If they had had the means to pay the fine, they might 
have escaped the degrading pimishment. Though they were 
forced by law into the position of scavengers, they do not seem to 
have been regarded as real sudras. For, a little later, we see the 
same king raising a beautiful daughter of one of those “Sudras* ^ 
into the position of a member of his harem. We do not know for 
certain if all those “Audras*’ were reinstated into the stains quo 
ante. But we are told that the relatives of this beautiful girl 
enjoyed as a result of this marriage a comfortable life ever after.* 

Then there were slaves who, though not a caste, formed a 
separate class. We have seen earlier that they were employed 
in Buddhist monasteries.® 

According to the Samantapdsddikd^ there were four kinds of 
slaves : the first category consisted of domestic slaves, children 
of slave-women who were slaves from birth {antcjdta). No slave 
of this class could be admitted into the Order of the Sangha unless 
he was freed.® The Commentary^ relates a story in illustration : 

1. Mhv. xxxvii 140 ; Rsv. II, pp. 117, 119. Cancjalas in pre-Buddhist 
Ceylon were disoussed in Chapter II. See above p. 18. 

2. VbhA. p. 310. Even about the 12th century beef-eaters were regard¬ 
ed as Madras. JAG p. 74 includes beef-eaters in the caste of drummers 
(bsraed caste). 

3. See above p. 146 ff. 

4. Smp.(SHB)p.747. 

6. According to the Vinaya no slave should be admited into the order: 
aa bhikkhave daso pabbdjetabbo, yo pobbdjeyya^ dpaUi dukkc^asaa —Mhvg. 

p.88. 

6. Smp(SHB)p.748. 
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A slave girl of Anuradhapura runs away from her lord with a 
man from Roba^a. Her son becomes a monk. After his 
upasamjpaddf the higher ordination, a doubt arises in his mind 
regarding the purity of his ordination. He inquires from his 
mother why she had no brother, sister or any other relations. 
She reveals to him her past history. Being honest and virtuous, 
the young monk was agitated in his mind, as his ordination was 
not in keeping with the Vinaya. So he sets out at once for 
Anuradhapura. He stood before the door of the feudal lord and 
told him that he was the son of his slave-girl who ran away from 
him. ‘‘If you allow me, I will be a monk : you are my lord,*' 
he submitted. Highly pleased the feudal lord said : “Sir, your 
ordination is pure,” freed him and made all arrangments for 
him to stay at the Mahavihara. Later the thera is reported to 
have attaixied arahantship.^ 

In the second category was included the slave bought for 
money (dhanaJckUa). He might be a son bought of his parents 
or a slave bought of his master. In either case he becomes a slave, 
and should not be admitted into the Order of Monks unless and 
until he is freed.* 

The third category of slaves consisted of prisoners of war 
(kararmramta). They might be brought from a foreign country 
as spoils after a victorious war, or they might be inhabitants of 
the land imprisoned as punishment for taking part in a grave 
crime like a rebellion. In either case they could not be admitted 
into the Order as long as they were under the control of their 
captors.* They could be admitted only when they were freed 
in a normal way, or when they escaped from custody and went 

1. This story indicates that the Vinaya convention accepts some social 
status as a necessary condition for a successful spiritual life for a monk. 
The arahantship of this monk was controlled by his mater. If freedom had 
not been grant^ by the feudal lord to the monk, he could never have be¬ 
come an arahant as a monk, because his ordination was not pure according 
to the Vinaya, however-muoh he might otherwise have developed spiritually. 
Thus slavery, a social convention, could apparently stand in the way of 
realization of Nibbana which is intellectual and spiritual freedom. 

2. Later in this chapter we shall find instances of parents mortgaging 
their children as slaves. 

3. We saw earlier that Tamil prisoners of war captured in this manner 
were given as slaves to monasteries by Sil&meghava^^a. See above p. 140 
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to wother place where they became free again. The second 
concession was granted in this instance because they had been 
free men made slaves by force. 

The fourth category consists of those who became slaves or 
servants of their own will (adrmm ddsavyam upagatd) for livelihood 
or for protection. The ddsas of this category we shall meet later 
in this chapter. They too could not be admitted into the Order 
as long as they were in that condition.^ 

A most important question poses itself at this juncture : Is 
Buddhism not against the caste-system? How could there be 
caste or class differences in a Buddhist society? 

A superficial answer would be to say that the world does not 
practise the noble teachings of great Masters like the Buddha or 
the Christ. But we should go a little deeper into the question 
here. 

It is generally accepted that Buddhism is against the caste- 
system. But this statement should be made with qualification. 

The Buddha refuses to recognize any caste difference in the 
Sangha. In the Pahdrada-s'uJttc? he says that just as the rivers 
of different names lose their identity immediately after they enter 
the ocean, and are henceforth known as the great ocean, so do 
the members of the four castes—Ksatriya, Brahmaija, Vai6ya 
and fiudra —lose their former identity as soon as they enter the 
Order, and are henceforth known as samarid, sakyaputtiyd^ 
“6rama^as, the Sakyan sons.” It is also well known that the 
Buddha admitted into his Order men of all castes, including the 
members of the low castes like Sunita the scavenger,® without the 
slightest discrimination. One is never debarred from entering the 
Order because of one’s caste. Slaves are not admitted into the 
Order not because of any caste difference, but because of other 
social and economic reasons. In fact, slaves do not belong to any 
particular caste. Similarly, soldiers, robbers, debtors and many 

1. Maiiu. yiii 415 gives seven categories of slaves : 1. dhvajdhfta is made 
captive under a standard ,2. bhakta-<&sa serves for bis daily food, 3. grhaja 
is bom in the house, 4. krUa is bought, 5. datrima is given by another, 6. 
pautrika is inherited from ancestors and 7. dat4oddea is enslaved by way of 
punishment. All the seven kinds in the Manu. are not found in Ceylon. 

2. Ap.737, 

3. Thera, p. 277 ff. 
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others were prohibited from entering the Order for varioxis other 
reasons, but not because of caste.^ It is quite definite that there 
was no caste difference whatever in the Sangha at the time of the 
Buddha* 

But the position is somewhat different with regard to lay 
society. The Buddha could not ignore the caste-system that 
was firmly established as a social institution in the world in which 
he lived. He had to take notice of it, though he did not accept 
it as either necessary or justifiable. 

The brahma^a on the other hand upheld the caste-system as a 
sacred and religious institution, and regarded himself as the 
noblest, the highest and the piirest among men. He treated 
6udras as animals, and did not grant them any social, economic 
or religious rights or privileges enjoyed by other human beings.* 
His attitude was that he alone was purified and not non- 
brahma^as {hrdhmaim'va sujjhanti, no ahrdhmaim),^ thereby 
denying even spiritual purity to them, particularly to ^udras. 

The Buddha was a formidable opponent of this egotistic and 
selfish brahma^iic attitude. In opposing this unbearable social 
tyraimy, the Buddha’s immediate :^fo^est was not so much to 
denounce the caste-system as an institution, as to denounce 
brahmanas and to prove that they were not the highest. In 
some instances, therefore, the Buddha is reported to have proved 
that ksatriyas are higher than the brahmapas {khaUiyd'va 
hind brdhmaiUM).^ But that again is accepting caste-system, the 
only difference being ‘my caste is higher than yours.’ Yet the 
Buddha’s attitude can be appreciated if we understand that an 
attack on the brahma^a was an attack on the whole institution 
of caste, because the brahmai^ was at the root of it. 

Instead of a wholesale and outright denunciation, which 
perhaps was impracticable, the Buddha tried to give an ethical 
interpretation to the existing caste-system, which the brahma^aa 

1. Sea Mhvg. p. 84 ff. 

2. But today we find caste difference unofficially in the Sangha in Ceylon. 

3. For details see Maiio. iv 80, 8) ; viii 413, 414 ; z 96, 129 ; zi 73-87 ; 
zii 43. 

4. See Aggafifia-sutta, D III, p. 50 ff.; .dsfoAfyofia-siftfa, MII, p. 262 ff. 

5. ^m6a^-s,DI,p.66ff. 
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based on birth. The brahma^as vehemently opposed the Buddha’s 
declaration that purity was equal to all four castes (iSomano 
Ootamo suddhirn paflflapeti). In the brahmanic view 

this was a sinful statement. But the Buddha declared that 
birth did not produce a brahmar^ or a vasala (outcaste), nor did 
it prevent one from realizing the higher spiritual life. A virtuous 
outcaste was higher than an immoral brahma^a.^ This was a 
very strong ethical argument, but it again accepted the caste- 
system in different words, for it pre-supposed the brahmapa as 
high caste and the vasala as low caste. This was evidently not 
enough for the Buddha’s purpose. 

A more serious and scientific analysis of the caste-system and 
the social structure of the human race {jdtivibhanga) is given in 
the Ydsetiha-sutta found both in the Majjhima-nikdya and the 
SuManipata.^ 

Here the Buddha argues that among the various plants 
differences by birth can be noticed ; so can differences by birth 
be seen among the various animals, for a four-footed animal is 
different from a serpent and a bird is different from a fish ; but 
there is no such difference by birth to be seen among human 
beings either with regard to their eyes, nose, mouth, hands, legs 
or any other member of the body . No one is a brahma^a or a 
non-brahmana by birth. A person occupied in agriculture is a 
farmer and not a brahmana, one engaged in trade is a merchant 
and not a brahmapa one who steals is a thief and not a brahmana. 
Caste is only a convention. 

But this convention, whether the Buddha accepted it or not, 
was a reality in society the effects of which the people felt. So 
it had to be explained by the karma theory which was a basic 
teaching of Buddhism, and we find this explanation in the Culla- 
kammavibhaiiiga-suUa of the Majjhimamikdya} 

1. See Foeolo-f, Sn (FTS) p. 211 ff. 

2. M n, p. 300 ff. ; Sn (PTS) p. 115 ff. The appears to 

be one of the earliest disoonrses on this subject. The fact that it is included 
in the Sn., which is one of the oldest Pali texts, contributes to its age. 28 of 
the verses in this sutta are found in the of the Dhammapada^ 

itedf one of the earliest texts. 

8. Mm,p.214ff. 
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It saya that a man is born (foocdjdyati) in a high caste (ucca- 
huUna) or in a low caste (nicakidina) aa a result of his karma in a 
previous birth, just as he short-lived (appdyuka) or long-lived 
{digkdyuka), healthy (appdbddha) or sickly {bavhdbddha), beautiful 
vannavmda) or ugly (duhbanna), powerful (mahesakkha) or weak 
{appesakkha)y rich (mahdbhoga) or poor (appabhoga), wise (pafifld- 
vanta) or foolish {duppanna) according to his previous karma. 

Thus, all physical, mental, social and economic differences in 
the world are explained by the karma theory. Consequently, 
caste is a convention or a reality in the same sense and to the 
same extent as health, beauty, power, wealth or intellect is a 
convention or a reality. Whether convention or reality, the 
Buddha could not completely change it, although he saw the 
inequality of the whole system. 

He did, therefore, the next best thing. He placed morality 
and virtue above all caste, wealth, beauty, x>ower, health or any 
other thing in this world, and all these differences faded into 
insignificance in the spiritual realm of religion. 

From the foregoing discussion thiee ideas come out clearly ; 
(1) Buddhism does not accept the caste-system as justifiable or 
good; (2) but since the caste-system exists as a reality in society, 
it is explained by reference to the karma theory ; (3) yet moral 
and spiritual attainment is higher than any caste. 

It is natural that in certain types of society certain ideas 
become more popular than others. Thus in a feudal society the 
second was more accexitable than the first. The third idea could 
not be discarded by any reasonable person, except a diehard 
brahma^a. Therefore the idea exi)re88ed in the CuUakamma^ 
vibhanga-suttaf viz., one is born in a high or low caste according to 
one’s own previous karma was likely to have been more popular 
in feudal Ceylon than the idea of the Vasettha-siitta, viz., there is 
in reality no difference by birth among human beings.^ 

It is obvious that the Sinhalese Buddhist society in ancient 
Ceylon was influenced by these ideas. There was a caste-system, 

1. Of late the first idea, i.e., equality of all human beings by birth, 
is becoming more popular with the present democratic Ceylon under the 
influence of modern social, economic and political developments. 
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but not as rigid as in India.^ It was purely secular, and not 
religious like the brahmanic caste-system. No one was debarred 
from religious and spiritual rights and privileges however low his 
caste might be,^ just as one was not debarred from such rights 
and privileges because of one’s poverty. Low caste, just like 
poverty, was only the result of a bad karma in a previous birth, 
which had to be pitied and treated with kindness, according to 
the Buddhist view point. These various castes had to follow 
certain customs on occasions of rejoicing and mourning, which 
they should not violate or transgress.® 

Although the king was the absolute ruler of the whole state, 
a measure of democracy seems to have been enjoyed by the people 
in the affairs of local government which was administered by the 
king’s officers with the help of certain local bodies.'* The Island 
was divided into districts or ratas, and they were sub-divided 
again into groups consisting of about ten villages each for the 
convenience of administration. 

We learn from the Vevalkatiya Slab Inscription® that within 
these groups “justice was administered by means of a Communal 
Court composed of headmen and responsible householders subject 
to the authority of the King in Council, the ‘Curia Regis’.... 
This village court was empowered to carry into effect the laws 
enacted by the King in Council and promulgated by his ministers. 

1. But no inter-cast© marriages, except between ksatriyas and brah- 
mavas, are reported. The queen of Kud^anaga (248-249 A.C.) was a 
brahmana lady (Mhv. xxxvi 23-23 ; Rsv. IT, p. 7). Sinhalese - Tamil 
marriages are reported : Mah&dathika Mah&naga (67-79 A.C.) had a Tamil 
queen, Damila-devi (AA. p. 13). Candamukha-Siva’s (103-112 A.C.) 
queen also was a Tamil lady (Dpr. xxi 45). 

2. But the Aibbagamuva Rook Inscription (E.Z. II, p. 210 ff. lines 34-36) 
says that Vijayabahu I (1059-1114 A.C.) had a lower terrace constructed 
below the upper terrace where the Buddha’s foot-print is fixed at Samanola 
(Adam’s Peak) for low oast© people {adhama-jaiin) to worship the Sri Pada 
from there. This discrimination at a place of Buddhist worship is unusual 
and seldom do we hear of such practices elsewhere. 

3. E.Z. I, p. 246 or 247 : VSvalka|iya Inscription, lines 32-34. 

4. These local bodies were the prototype of the modem Oamaabdva or 
Village Committee in Ceylon. 

6. S.Z.I,p.246ff. 
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It could, for example investigate, cases of murder and robbery 
exact the prescribed fines from law-breakers, and in certain cases 
even inflict the punishment of death. 

In the same manner “local mercantile and other corporations 
were empowered to levy fijies, arrest murderers and in other ways 
assist the royal officers in the administration of justice.”* 
Collective responsibility rested upon the shoulders of the villagers 
for arresting and producing criminals within their area during a 
limited period, and fines were imposed on the whole community 
in case of failure to fulfil this obligation.* 

Punishments for various offences were extremely cruel and 
brutal. The death penalty, cutting off limbs, branding the body 
with heated iron, forcing the offender to stand bare-footed on 
red-hot iron were some of them.* 

People were often harassed and exj^loited by the local officers. 
In such circumstances the villagers sometimes complained to the 
king when he paid his periodical visits to these various centres, 
and the king enacted rules prohibiting such illegal and unjust 
practices.* 

Sometimes the king himself might harass a man. In such a 
situation the man was helpless and had no higher authority to 
appeal to. Even a good king like saddha-Tissa is reported to 
have appropriated by force a cow belonging to a poor man named 
because the king heard that the cow gave excellent 
milk. The king was persuaded to do this by a local officer who 
was angry with the poor man because he failed to supply ghee 
free of charge to the officer’s family regularly.® If books do not 
hesitate to attribute such an incident to a king known to be piouB 
like Saddha-Tissa, it is not difficult to imagine what the plight of 
the poor villager might have been at the hands of merciless 
government officers. 

1. Wiokremasinghe: E.Z. I, p. 244. 

2. Paranavitana : £.Z. HI, p. 74. 

3. VSvaikatiya Insoription, E.Z. 1,245 ff. lines 14-17. 

4. See VSv&lk&tly& Inscription. 

5. See Badulla Pillar Inscription, £.Z. HI, p. 74 ff. Also Rsv. H, 
pp. 139,181. 

6. Rsv. II, p. 33. 
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In the absence of anything in the nature of a popularly elected 
Parliament, the masses had no opportunity to develop a political 
consciousness or a sense of civic rights. 

Among the professions and occupations of the poeple, agri¬ 
culture, as we saw in Chapter II, was the foremost. It was 
considered such an honourable and important occupation that 
the king of the land himself took part in it by getting into the 
field and working with others, as an encouragement for a food 
drive on occasions of emergency.^ Duttha-Gamaip^i is reported 
to have commissioned his brother Tissa to bring under cultivation 
vast tracts of land in Dighavapi (in the Eastern province to the 
south of the Mahavali-ganga) just before he started his war 
campaign against Eiara.^ 

Rich farmers held the sowing-festival (vappa-mangala) con¬ 
nected with paddy cultivation on a grand scale, inviting hundreds 
of people and feeding them on such occasions.* Paddy was such 
a profitable commodity that we hear of an extremely poor man 
becoming rich by lending on interest a small quantity of paddy 
which he had collected as his ‘‘pay ” for winnowing grain in 
others* fields.* 

We have seen earlier from the To^igala Inscription that not 
only paddy, but also other grains were given on interest, and in 
fact there were “grain-banks” where various kinds of grains 
could be deposited on good interest. We can infer from the same 
inscription that besides paddy, other grains were cultivated on a 
large scale. A wealthy man was generally described as possessing 
vast amounts of pad dy, beans and other grains.* The Mahdvamsa 
refers to a bean-field cultivated by the famous Gothaimbara and 
his brother.® 

It is strange that we do not hear often enough about coconut 
plantations during this period, but they must have been quite 

1. /6M{.p.ll3. 

2. /6m2.p.69. 

3. /did. 116. 

4. Ibid, p. 126. 

6. Ibid.p.m. 

6. MhT.xziii,51. 
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common. The Rasavdhint} refers to a large coconut plantation 
at the Kappakandara-vihara in Roha^a. The MahavafMC? 
too mentions a coconut estate three yojanas in extent (ndlikerd- 
rdmam tiyojanam) which was given to a monastery called Kurunda 
by Aggabodhi I (568-601 A. C.). Sugar-cane plantations were also 
popular, and we hear of sugar-mills as well.® 

In the 7th century Hiuen Tsiang wrote thus about Ceylon's 
agricultural prosperity : “The soil is rich and fertile ; the climate 
is hot ; the ground is regularly cultivated ; flowers and fruits are 
produced in abundance.’** 

Cattle-breeding was as profitable as cultivation. The price 
of a milch-cow was something between B and 12 kahdpanas,^ 
Usually a cow was milked twice a day—morning and evening.® 
A rich farmer was expected to possess many head of cattle as well 
as fields, for these animals were essential for agriculture. Cattle 
breeding was carried on on such a large scale in ancient Ceylon 
that there were separate villages of cowherds, as w’e saw in 
Chapter II, and Ave hear of herdsmen going out early in the 
morning to look after cattle and coming back home in the evening.^ 
Cattle were reared exclusively for milk and agriculture, and 
decidedly not for meat, for, as we have seen earlier, beef-eating 
was a social taboo. 

Trade, both internal and foreign, was a great enterprise. We 
hear of traders going about the country on business,® and some 
went with carts to places like Malaya (Hilly Country) collecting 
such commodities as ginger (singivera),^ The Badulla Pillar 

1. R8v.II,p.94. 

2. Mhv. xlii 16. 

3. AA. p. 277 ; Rav. II, p. 143. (The Rav. uses the word yania-bhatitfk 
which is interpreted by the ScMharmdlaiikdraya as working in a BUgar> 
mill); Vam. p. 21. 

4. Hiuen Tsiang : Bk. XI, p. 236. 

6. RBV.ll,p.32;AA.p.277. 

6. AA. p. 277. 

7. Rsv. II, pp. 22,164. 

8. J6td.p.l36. 

9. Mhv. xzxviii21. 
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IxiBoription presents a vivid picture of a market place in the 10th 
centuiy at Hopit^igama near Mahiyahgai^a.^ 

In that place different stalls were set apart for the sale of 
various taxable commodities. Even betel and arecanuts (bulqt 
puvak) had to be sold in the stall (madapaya) intended for them, 
and if they were sold in any other place, the officers in charge of 
the market could remove them. All approved weighing and 
measuring instruments were stamped with a government seal. 
The “Black-market” (sora-veladam) was known and was illegal. 
All commodities had to be declared, and if any commodities were 
undeclared, tax from those things was to be charged two-fold. 
Goods were not to be weighed and measured in places not intended 
for their sale. All trade should cease on uposatha days {pohodd). 
There was a good deal of trade and commerce with foreign 
countries. We hear of merchants going in sailing vessels to 
foreign countries oxi business, some of whom spent several years 
there.® The Tiriyay Kock Inscription* (Sanskrit) speaks of some 
“companies of merchants who were skilful in navigating the sea, 
engaged in buying and selling and who (possessed) a display of 
goods laden in sailing vessels of diverse sorts”,* in the latter part 
of the 7th or beginning of the 8th century. These companies 
were known after the names of well-known Buddhist merchants, 
Tapassu and Bhalluka, who offered the first meal to the Buddha 
after his enlightenment and who are also regarded as first to 
have become updsakas (lay Buddhists) in the world.® 


1. E.Z.III.p.74ff. 

2. Rsv. II, pp. 139, 171, 192. Suvanna-bhUmi is mentioned as one of 
the countries. 

3. E.Z. IV, p. 158 ff. and 314 ff. 

4. Paranavitana’s translation : E.Z. IV, p. 159. 

5. Differences of opinion seem to exist as to whether this inscription 
referred to some **oompanies of merchants ” that existed in the 7th or 
8th ^ntury, and as to what exactly is meant by the words TrapUssakairv- 
VdUihahaif^-Vaxdgga^ik *'companies of merchants (named) Trapllssaka 
and Vallikaka” in the inscription. (See E.Z. IV, pp. 151 ff., 312 ff.). 
Paranavitana thinks they refer to the merchants Tapassu and Bhalluka 
and their followers who offered food to the Buddha soon i^r his enlighten¬ 
ment. Rao Bahadur K.N. Dikshit suggests that it means “the followers 
of Trapussa and Vallika’*. B. Ch. Chhi^ra thinks that the two companies 
of merchants named TrapQssaka and Vallikaka are not to be identified 
with Tapassu and Bhalluka and their followers who gave the first meal to 
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Anuradhapura was the centre of various mercantile companies. 
From an inscription of Queen Lllavati we learn that there were 
in that city business companies of various countries (ndnades% 
vydpdrayan) even in the 12th century and that support was 
received from those firms for the establishment and upkeep of a 
free resthouse to entertain poor people who came to the city from 
all quarters.^ Fa Hien tells us that about the 5th century “in 
the city there were many Vai^ya elders and Sabaean merchants, 
whose houses are stately and beautiful. The lanes and passages 
are kept in good order. 

Business transactions and agreements were usually written 
down, and the documents were destroyed when the agreements 
were fultilied.® 


the Buddha, but are to be taken as some merchants who built the shrine 
at Tiriyay shortly before this inscription was engraved. 

A business firm may be named in several ways ; It may be called either 
after the owner’s name or after the name of a well-known person. We 
find even today in Ceylon Jivaka Ausadhalayas, dispensaries named after 
Jivaka, the famous physician of the Buddha. In the same way, these 
mercantile companies seem to have been called after the two famous 
Buddhist merchants, Tapassu and Bhalluka, who ofiered the first meal to 
the Buddha and who were the first Buddhists in the world—which is a very 
appropriate idea. 

The additional ka found in the names Trapilssaka and Vallikaka should 
not present a problem, as it seems to have done. This additional ka seems 
to me to be a suffix usually tagged on, among others, to a personal name 
when it is used as the name of a guild or a company. Cf. Ka}ahumanaka 
niyamatanahi in the Tonigala Inscription (E.Z. Ill, p. 177). Paranavitana 
translates this as ‘*the assembly of merchants’ guild at Ka]ahumana” 
(E.Z. III, p. 178). But it is better translated as ‘*the merchants’ guild 
called Kajahumana”, Ka|ahumana (K&]asumana) being the name of a 
person after whom the guild was designated. Cf. also Mahatubalxi niyama* 
tanahi (Labuatabhndigala, E.Z. III, pp. 181, 250). It means “the 
merchants’ guild called Mahatubaka (Mahathdpa)”. This ka, which was 
suffixed to such personal names in aooordance with the peculiar Sinhalese 
usage, was retained in the words Trapussaiba and VallijaAa, though they 
were written in Sanskrit. After all they were proper names. Local P&U 
and Sanskrit compositions often reveal Sinhalese ixffiuonce. For example, 
see above p. xxvi and Jetavan&r&ma Sanskrit Inscription, E.Z. I, p. 4. ff. 
It is well-lmown that ka suffix in Sanskrit also can be us^ for numerous 
purposes. For the use of this additional ka in ancient Ceylon see 8cmann$- 
sand (Critical Introduction in Sinhalese) by Yakkaduv5 Siri PafifULr&ma 
Thera in the Majjhima-nikdya, Vidy&lafik&ra Tripitaka Publication I (1946 
—Intro, p. 25 ff. 

1. E.Z.I,p.l79. 

2. Fa Hien, p. 104. 

3. Ksv.U,pp. 18,167 
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We saw in Chapter II that hunting was popular in pre- 
Buddhist Ceylon. Although destruction of life is against the 
teaching of the Buddha, some of the poorer people were forced by 
economic circumstances to take to hunting and fishing as their 
occupation even in Buddhist Ceylon. Some of them had hunting 
dogs for the purpose. ^ Sometimes there were separate settlements 
of hunters (nesdda-gama),^ Evidently they earned their living 
by selling meat at neighbouring market places.^ 

Sometimes a hunter was the father of a great thera like So^a, 
the famous preacher. Ultimately So^a Thera made his hunter- 
father a monk, although he was not willing to enter the Order.^ 
The majority of the hunters mentioned iu literature are reported 
to have become monks ultimately, and some are even said to have 
attained arahantship.® The wife of a hunter is also reported to 
have joined the Ord(‘r of Nuns before her husband became a 
monk.® 

There were others who earned their living by fishing and 
selling fish,^ and fislung villages are mentioned.® Hiucn Tsiang 
speaks of the pearl-fishing hidustry in Ceylon in the 7th century.® 
Cock-fighting, too, was knowji,^® but we do not know whether it 
was accompanied by gambling. 

Employment was available to workers iji places like sugar- 
mills {ucchu-yanta)* One poor man is said to have saved 12 
hahdpaf^ after working in a sugar -mill for six months.^^ Prior 

1. MA. p. 887 ; AA. p. 256 ; VbhA. p. 309 ; Mhv. xxxviii 9. 

2. R8V.II,p.66. 

8. See Badulla Pillar Insoription : E.Z. III, p. 76; Rsv. II, p. 132— 
maffue vikhi^itva pyUaddrt poaenio *'maintaining wife and children by 
selling meat.*’ 

4. MA. p, 887 ;AA.p. 266; VbhA. p. 309. 

6. AA. p. 21 ff.; Rsv. II, pp. 132,147. 

6. Rsv. II, p. 147. 

7. AA. pp. 367,622 ; MA. p. 1008. 

8. Rsv.II,pp.l07,181. 

9. Hiuen Tsiang sBk. XI, p. 261. 

10. VbhA. p. 313— kukku^e yujjhdpesi, 

11. AA, p. 217 : Rsv. II, p. 143. Sometimes lumps of sugar were given 
as wages. King Mah&ouli MahA-Tissa who worked in disguise in a sugar- 
mill is reported to have received lumps of sugar sks wages. (Mhv. xxxiv 4). 
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to this employment, the same man earned his living by selling 
firewood at Mahagama. 

Some people earned a livingby doing such odd jobs as reaping 
paddy (Idyana-kamma) in others’ fields/ working in rich houses,^ 
and even collecting a little paddy by winnowing the chaff and 
shaking the straw in abandoned threshing floors of rich farmers.* 

Although we meet poor people going in search of jobs, there 
does not seem to have been an acute problem of unemployment 
at any period. Unemployment was never a problem in a feudal 
society. 

While on one side wealth was accumulated by the land-lords 
and the merchants, on the other, abject poverty seems to have 
ravaged the poor. Poverty among the poorer classes was so 
acute that sometimes parents were compelled to sell or mortgage 
their children for slavery for a few hdhdparuis. One such man 
mortgaged his daughter to a rich family for 12 kahdpar^s,^ while 
a son was mortgaged by his parents for 8 kahdpanas.^ Some 
parents seem to have regarded even their children as a commodity 
that would raise money in an emergency. The mother of the 
mortgaged girl referred to above tells her husband : “Are those 
who have children poor? This is your daughter, put her in a 
house, get 12 kahdpanas and buy a milch-cow.’’® 

There was a system whereby one could borrow money and 
become a ser\"ant {ina-ddsa) to the creditor for a limited period, 
as a payment of the debt. A woman in Naga-dipa had become 
a day-servant to a rich family on borrowing 60 kahdpavLas, Later 
she borrowed another 60 on agreement that she would, in addition, 
be a night-servant {ratti-ddsl) as well.^ We hear also of the man 
and his wife whose son was mortgaged for 8 kahdpavuis as men- 

1. Shv. Ariyagala-Mabatissassa vatthu. 

2. Rsv. II, p. 125. 

3. Ibid, pp. 125,149. 

4. AA.p.277;R8V.II,p.l43. 

6. Rsv. II, p. 32. 

6. Saputtakd duggatd ndma atthUi, Ayavp, it dhitd^ imatfi ektumiifi halt 
fhapetvd dvddaaa kahapax^e gaxfJhiivd tkam khiradhenurfi &hara —AA. p. 277 

7. Rsv. II, pp. 17-18. 
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tioiied above, working in a rich man’s house as slaves by way of 
payment of another debt of 60 kahdjpanas they had borrowed 
from him.^ 

We learned earlier from Fa Hien that in the 5th century the 
merchants’ houses in the city were “stately and beautiful”. 
But w^e do not know how they were furnished. However, we 
learn from a reference in the Majjkima Commentary that in a 
minister’s house in the village of Muluppala-vapi one of the seats 
was an earthen seat (thandHa-pUhikd).^ It wavS long, and more 
than one person could sit on it.® 

We can gather from a casual reference in the Visuddhimagga* 
that, in the villages, houses and their surroundings and the roads 
leading to them were dirty. During the rainy season the village 
roads were muddy and full of puddles while in the dry season 
they were dusty, and travellers’ bodies were full of dust raised by 
the wind. Near the houses there were heaps of dirt and refuse 
covered with flies, and pools of stagnant water full of worms. 
The surroundings were dirty with the marks of spittle as well as 
the excreta of dogs and pigs. 

The dress of the people seems to have been plain and simple. 
Generally the upper part of the body was not covered. Men 
used to wear a cloth below the waist, and another piece of cloth 
was thrown over the shoulders. Even the early kings do not 
seem to have worn anything more than this on informal occasions. 
The Rasavdhim tells us that King Kakavai^na-Tissa was once 
seen in this dress at Tissamahavihara.® He thought of offering 
his upper cloth {uttardsanga) to a monk there, but could not do 
it because he had only one piece of cloth at the moment {ekasdtaka- 
bhdvena ndddsi). On this account we have no right to infer that 
the king wore the same kind of dress on state occasions as well. 

1. /6u£. p. 31. 

2. MA.p.636. 

3. The praotice of building long earthen seats touching the walls for the 
purpose of sitting as well as sleeping is still to be found in poor houses in 
the villages in Ceylon. 

4. Vsm. p. 256. 

6. Rev. II, p. 63. 

109-S 
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Devotees usually wear a simple drees when they visit a place of 
worship. Two cloths formed the usual dress for a man.^ 

In addition men used to wear ear-rings and necklaces. The 
Mahdvamsa^ says that on one occasion during the Akkha-khdyika 
famine King Diittha-Gamanl sold his ear-rings and gave alms to 
monks. Once a man called Sahghamacca, mortgaged his necklace 
worth a thousand kahdpanas for some rice worth a kahdpafM to 
give alms to a monk in a moment of exigency.® 

Shaving the beard does not seem to have been a common 
practice. We hear that Mahadrithika Mahanaga (67-79 A. C.) 
ordered barbers (nhdpita) to work continually at the four gates 
during the Giribhanda-puja.^ This was perhaps necessary 
because most of the pilgrims came without a shave as shaving was 
liot a household habit. Evidently razors were not easily obtained 
in those days. But arrangements were made on this unique 
festival day for the pilgrims to shave their beards if they so 
desired. We can gather from the Sahassavatthu that the king (?) 
was in the habit of shaving, for Sahghumacca is reported to have 
gone to see the king when the latter was taking a shave (massii- 
kamma),^ 

We know very little about the dress of women except that 
some of them were beautifully dressed like “goddesses” 
(devakafifld),^ It is difficult to decide how far we can draw 
inferences from the female figures at Slgiriya and other places 
wdth regard to the female dress, for they may be more conven¬ 
tional and traditional figures than actual representations. In 
any case, people did on occasion dress artistically, for we hear 
that both men and women came to big festivals beautifully 
dressed like “paintings” {ciUakammarupdni-viya), according to 
their means.^ 

1. /&u2. pp. 61,85. 

2. Mhy. xxxii 29. 

3. Rby. U, p. 176. 

4. Mhv. xxxiy 84. 

5. Shy. Sangh&maooassa yatthu. 

6. Vam. p. 16. 

7. DA. p. 128 ; MA. p. 206. The words **like paintings** do not mean 
that they were dressed in the style of paintings ; the expression is idiomatio 
and means only they were **very beautiful.** 
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The people appear to have had a great sense of personal 
beauty. Even the monks were no exception. Once there seems 
to have been at Anuradhapura something like a ''beauty com¬ 
petition” between a monk and the son of a minister, Abhaya 
Thera and the minister’s son were equally handsome, and there 
was a talk in the town as to who was more handsome. With the 
idea ol seeing them both together, the relatives of the minister’s 
son dressed him beautifully and brought him to worship at the 
Mahacetiya ; and the thera’s mother too sent her son a beautiful 
robe requesting him to shave his head and put on the new robe, 
and to come to the Mahacetiya followed by the monks. Both 
the mijiister’s son and Abhaya Thera are reported to have met at 
the courtyard of the Mahacetiya, but it is a pity that we do not 
hear of the decision. Most probably no decision was expected. 
Nevertheless, we can gather from the story that Abhaya Thera 
was more handsome, for it is reported that when they met, the 
thera was mildly sarcastic and referred to an incident in their 
previous birth.^ 

Generally, well-to-do people ate three times a day.^ Besides 
rice, which was the staple food of the people, meals usually 
consisted of various curries, curd, honey, sweets, butter, green 
herbs, paddy dried and poimded {puthukd) and even lotus roots 
and stalks (bhisamuldla).^ 

Various kinds of meat such as peacock-flesh {(inayuramainsa)^ 
venison and pork (miga-sukara’tnaddava), hare (sdsa-mamsa) and 
chicken [huhkuJtarfm seem to have been considered favourite 
and delicious dishes.* Monks were often served with these dishes. 
There was also a preparation called honied-meat {mcdhu-maima),^ 
Certain people, most probably hunters, sometimes ate even 

1. Su^. Ill, (Ck>l. 1900), p. 377. It is said that in a previous birth 
Abhaya ^era had swept the courtyard of a oetiya, and the minister's son 
threw away the sweepings. **After taking away the rubbish that I swept, 
now you come to compete with me’* was the thera’s remark. Physical 
beauty is one of the results of the meritorious deed of cleaning a holy, 
place. 

2. Shv. Suranimmala-vatthu. 

3. Rsv. II, pp. 24,180; £.Z. Ill, p. 178. 

4. Rsv. II, pp. 10,91,128,181. 

5. /hid. p. 180. 
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monkey-flesh (vdnara-mamsa)} But beef-eating, as we saw earlier, 
was a punishable offence. There is nothing to suggest that there 
was anything like popular vegetarianism in ancient Ceylon. 

The culinary art was considered to be of great value to women. 
We hear that even the beautiful daughters of eminent men, like 
ministers of state, learnt the art of cookung {supa-satOia or pacana- 
kamvia)} Milking cows also was a duty devolving upon the 
women folk. Even the queen of King Saddha-Tissa is said to 
have known how to milk cows.® 

Liquor seems to have been po^mlar among some people, 
though it was against the last of the five precepts meant for the 
laity. Ability to drink a great quantity of liquor was considered 
a sign of physical strength. The Rasavdhini^ says that Duttha- 
Gamanl got Suranimmala to drink 16 ndlts of toddy (liquor) in 
order to test his strength. Gotha-imbara, another general of 
Duttha-Gamaiji, is also reported to have taken liquor.^ 

Government officers are known to have accepted liquor when 
they visited villages on official business, and they drank in the 
company of villagers. From the Badulla Pillar Inscription we 
learn that sometimes officers demanded liquor from villagers, and 
even took by force the liquor that was being brought to the 
village.® 

Betel-chewing was a common habit, and usually people carried 
betel-bags with them. It was such a national custom that even 
kings appear to have carried betel-bags with them. For, the 
Mahdvamsa says that Jettha-Tissa III, committed suicide with 
a knife that he was wont to keep in his betel-bag (tambulaUkavi)J 

When Vasabha’s uncle, a general, was about to go to deliver 
up his nephew (Vasabha) to King Subha, the generaPs wife 
prepared some betel for her husband. The general opened the 

1. Ibid, p. 147. 

2. Ibid, p. 45. 

3. Ibid, pp. 32-34. 

4. Ibid, p. 84 

5. Ibid. p.S9. 

6. /6id.p.l81;E.Z.ni,p.76. 

7. Mhv. xliv III. 
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bundle at tlie palace-gate, and found that there was no powdered 
lime (cunnay Sinh. hunu) which was an ingredient necessary for a 
cud of betel.^ Perhaps it was etiquette to chew a cud of betel 
before going to see an eminent person, or may be the General took 
the betel to offer to the king. Offering betel to persons of high 
position is a polite national custom even today in Ceylon. 

Betel-chewing was so popular that at the Hopitigama market¬ 
place there was a special stall for the sale of betel and arecanut 
(bulat-puvak)r 

The ancient Sinhalese evinced a well-developed sense of 
humour and an aptitude for giving nick-names.® Even the kings 
of the land could not escape being the objects of this practice. 
For example, the son of King Vasabha is called Va^kanasika- 
Tissa (Sinh. Vaknaha-Tis 171—174 A. C.) which means “Hook¬ 
nosed Tissa”. In fact liis name was Tissa, and the inscriptions 
established by his son Gajabahu I call him Tissa,^ but they do 
not speak of his “hook-nose”. The author of the Mahdvamsa^ 
however, in the 5th century called him Vankanasika-Tissa, 
because that was how’ he was popularly known at the time. There 
were so many Tissas, and ordinary people could not distinguish 
between them ; so he was called “Hook-nosed Tissa” just to 
distinguish him lirom the others, and the Mahdvamsa followed 
suit. Kutakanna-Tissa “Tisj-a-with-the-protruding-ears” (16-38 
A.C.) Thullathana, “Big Breast” (59 B.C.), Khallata-Naga, 
“ Bald-headed Naga ” (50-43 B. C.), Maliadathika Mahanaga, 
“ Big-moustached Mahanaga ” (67-79 A.C.), Mittasena Vihicora 
(Karalsora), “Mittasena, the Paddy-Thief” (432 A.C.) were some 
of the nick-names of kings. 

Ministers and Generals were also known by such names. One 
of Vatta-Gama^i’s ministers was known as Kapi-sisa, “Monkey- 
Head”.® His real name is not known to us. The Rasavdhint 

1. Ibid, XXXV 61-63. 

2. E.Z.III,p.77. 

3. This tendency is to be observed among the Sinhalese villagers even 
today. 

4. SeeE.Z.Lp. 211;III,p.ll«. 

5. Mhv.xxxiii70,71. 
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tells us that a man iu a village in Rohana was called Gola, ^^Bair* 
by the villagers because he was a bit dwarfish {tsakam panasga 
vdmanattd)} 

Even the monks were no exception. During the time of 
Duttha-Gamaiji a thera was called Godhagatta-Tissa,® because 
he Svas afflicted with a cutaneous complaint which made his skin 
scaly like that of the godha’ (iguana).* During the time of 
V^atta-Gamani a thera was known as Bahalamassu-Tissa “Thick- 
Bearded Tissa.’*^ 

The stone carvings and sculptures at Anuradhapura and the 
paintings at Sigiriya clearly prove that the ancient Sinhalese had 
a cultured sense of beauty and refinement. The gigantic dagabas 
and the vast irrigation tanks built during this period are an index 
of the indefatigable perseverance and invincible determination of 
the nation. The drip-ledges at such inconceivably dizzy heights 
at Sigiriya which make the modem visitor giddy just by gazing 
at thorn, indicate what tremendously strong and healthy nerves 
the ancient Sinhalese must have had. 


1. Rsv.ILp. 170. 

2. Mhv. xxiv 49. 

3. Geiger’s Mhv. tr. p. 168, n. 2. 

4. Mhv. xxxiii 96. 
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THE LAY LIFE II: religious 

Two important statements might be regarded as an index to 
the ortliodox BuddJnst attitude towards the religion of the laity 
in general. 

When Anathapindika, the Buddha’s great supporter, was on 
his death-bed, Sariputta, accompanied by Ananda, visited the 
patient, and gave him a homily, the subject-matter of wliich was 
highly spiritual and metaphysical. The great banker shed tears 
and said that he had never before heard such a sermon, though 
he had associated with the Master and the monks for a long time. 
Sariputta remarked that lay people could not understand such 
religious talks, and only the monks could understand them.^ 
Commenting on this statement, the Commentary remarks that 
lay people have a strong craving and attachment to their lands 
and fields, gold and wealth, wives and children and servants, and 
that they neither understand nor like to hear a talk that 
advocates the renunciation of their possessions.^ 

The second statement is found in the Sigala-syUa of the Dlgha- 
nikdya. In it the Buddha lays down that one of the six duties 
of a monk towards the laity is to show them “the way to heaven’* 
(sagga),^ It is of great significance that it is “the way to heaven” 

1. M. Ill, p. 264 — na kho gtihapaHt oddtaveutandnain evarUpt 

dhammt kathd pafibhSU; pahbajitdnafp kho gahaj^i, evar^tpi dhammf kathd 
pafibhStu 

2. MAp.1011. 

3. D HI, p. 117 maggam dcikkhoH^ The word »appa may 
also be translated as * *a state of happiness.** 
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{saggassa maggam) and not “the way to emancipation’' {mok- 
khassa maggam) that the monks are expected to show to the laity. 
Obviously, the way to Nibbana was too difficult for the general 
masses to traverse. 

The religion of the lait y in ancient Ceylon was, as a rule, based 
on this fundamental cojiception of the limits of their capacity to 
grasp and follow higher spiritual and intellectual truths. Natu¬ 
rally there are except ions t o every rule. 

Certain sermons preached to the laity in ancient Ceylon 
indicate what kind of ideas appealed to them. The Dakkhind 
vibhanga-mtta was one of the popular sermons.^ It deals with 
the various degrees of merits acquired by giving alms and gifts 
to foiirte<‘n difTerent individual recipients ranging from the 
Buddha dowji to the animals (pdlipidggalika dakkhind), and also 
the greater meritvS of seveji kinds of alms given to the Sangha as 
conmiunity (sanghagatd dakkhind). It deals also with the 
question of how charity becomes pure or impure.^ These ideas 
were very interesting and stimulating to the people who were 
very anxious to acquire, some merits for the next world, as they 
could by giving alms according to their means, in keeping with 
this classification. The Vessantara Jdtaka (No. 547) which is 
regarded as the example of the ideal of charity was a po}>ular 
sermon too ; it not^'-bly aroused humane sentiments.® 

The Dcvaduta-sutta^ is another sermon mentioned.® It gives 
a vivid dcNscrij^tion of the tortures and pains which evil-doers 
have to undergo in liell. This sermon must have been very useful, 
in frightening away ignorant and wicked people from evil deeds 
like killing, stealing and drinking, when they could not appreciate 
any other moral or social obligations to abstain from evil and 
to be good. 

1. Rsv. II, pp. 163,189. 

2. M. Ill, p. 256 ff. 

3. AAp.386. 

4. M.III,p.l91ff. 

5. Rsv. II, pp. 133, 135. A hunter named Vidhola heard this sermon 
twice at the Tissamahavihara at Mahagama. 
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Some of the sermons were intended to arouse in the listejiers 
an ijiterest in social service. For instance, the Oildna-autta ^ 
preached by Dev'^a Thera, inspired King Vohara-Tissa (269- 
291 A. C.) to provide medical facilities at the five residences 
{panedvdsa),^ Ila])a.ga (93-102 A.C.) who w'as inspired by the 
ideal of selfless service to one’s fellow beings, evem at tlie risk of 
one’s own life, embodied in the Kapl-Jdtaka (No. 407)® }>reached 
.by Maha-Paduma Thera, the Jataka-bhanaka of Tuladhara, 
restored the two tanks Tissa-vapi and Dura-vapi and some luonas- 
teries in Rohana.^ 

Side by side wntli this kuid of ])opiilar moral lesson, more 
difficult suttas like the Dhmmnacakka and the SatipaUhdna were 
also preaclied to the public.® But how many peo}>le intelligently 
understood the meaning of these suttas is very doubtful.® The 
SatipaUhdna was Jield in such high esteem that it was j) 0 })ularly 
believed that e^^en a ratsnake and some 500 bats were reborn in 
better states as the result of merely listening to the sound of a 
recitation of that SuttaP Accordingly, we may assume that just 
in order to gaui merits for the next w'orld, the gre^t majority of 
the people listened to it even if they could not understand it at 
all.® The Ariyavamsa^ which was usually ceremoniously preached 
was another popular sutta which the devotees were eager to hear.® 

1. See«.r.DPPN. 

2. Dpv. xxii 41 ; Mhv. xxxvi 29. 

3. See«.f;.I)PPN. 

4. Dpv. xxi 42 ; Mhv, xxxv 30-32. 

5. Rsv. II, pp. 136,191 ; DhpA. II, p. 600. 

6. But a boautiful girl named Hema in a village to the west of Aimradha- 
pura is said to have studied the Dhainmacakka with its commentary 
(Rsv. II, pp. 136-137). 

7. Rsv. II, pp. 132, 190. It was the famous Dhammarakkhita of 
Talahgara who recited the Satipatthana-sutta to the ratsnake. 

8. Even today most of the lay devotees in Ceylon who observe aUhanga 
stla {afa-sil) on poya days recite the Satipafphana-auUa from the beginning 
to the end, usually followed by a Sinhalese paraphrase. Some of them 
know most of it by heart. But they do not usually understand its signi¬ 
ficance. Yet they read it and listen to it because they hold it in high esteem 
and believe they acquire merit by so doing. 

9. See below p. 268 ff. 
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There are other suttas like Andhakavinda^ Astmsojpa'ma,^ and 
Mahd-Biiddlumhiindda^ mentioned as famous sermons.* 

Acquiring merit of various kinds, as security for the next 
world, was the motive underlying the religion of the laity, from 
the king down to the poor peasant. Wealth, health, beauty, 
longevity, intelligence, power, high-caste and the like, which the 
people desired, were the results of good karma. Peo])le tried, 
therefore, to do good and to be good in order to ohtaiu these happy 
conditions. It was easier for the ordinary man to do deeds which 
were considered meritorious than to d'^velop a good and j)ure 
spiritual character. We have seen in Chax>ter XII how liard 
certain monks strove to attaiji the higliei* spiritual states. Bub 
witli regard to the laity, the S]>iritual side is seldom mentioned, 
either in the Pail comme^itaries or in the Chronicles, and all their 
religion seems to be limited to extenud “merilorions'* deeds. 

Some laymen seem to have had a note book called Puflna- 
pottJiaka, “Merit-Iiook” in w^hich their meritorious deeds were 
recorded. This was usually intended to be read at the death-bod, 
so that the dying man might gladden his heart and purify his last 
thoughts to ensure a good birth. There is no reference to suggest 
that any bhikkhu had a “Merit-Book’k* Monks were interested 
in their spiritual development, and there was no way of recording 
this in a book. The “Merit-Book”, therefore, served no useful 
purpose for monks wlnle it was a valuable treasure for laymen. 
Hence, King Duttha-Gama^ had a “Merit-Book”, and it was 
read by his secretary (lekhaka) at his death-bed.® “Merits” 
recorded in it were deeds like building cetiyas, giving alms to the 
Sangha and holding festivals,® 

All meritorious deeds were not equal in value : different deeds 
produced different results. So the devotees, particularly kings, 


1. tf.v.DPPN. 

2. Probably same as Mah&8ihandda»suUap M. I, p. 72 ff. 

3. Rsy. II, p. 63 ; Dpy. xxii 50; BhpA II, p. 600. 

4. It appears that bbikkhus had a note-book called muftki-poUhaka, 
But in it were written the virtues of the Buddha and the Dhamma, and not 
one's meritorious deede. MA. p. 312. 

6. AA. p. 366; Mhv. xxzii 25. 

6. See Mhv. xxxii 26 ff. 
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were desirous of acquiring as much merit of different kinds as 
possible. King Duftha-Gamaial had heard that the gift of the 
dhamma was greater than material gifts, and so he tried to preach 
the Mangala-svMa at the Lohapasada before the Sangha, though 
he failed in his effort “from reverence for the Sangha.”^ The 
king wanted to preach not because be could preach or because 
there was any real necessity for it, but because he wanted to gain 
that particular “brand of merit*' which could be acquired only 
by preaching. Since he failed in it, he did tdie next, best thing, 
which was more useful than his own preaching : lie made arrange- 
m<^nts for preaching the dhamma throughout the Island, giving 
rewards and gifts to the preachers.^ 

King Mahaculi Mahatissa (17~3 B.C.) who liad heard that alms 
given out of things earned by the swciit of one's brow wa.s highly 
meritorious, worked in disguise in a paddy field, and with the 
rice he earned as his wages gave alms to Maha-Summa Thera, 
Again he worked disguised as a labourer in a sugar-mill, and the 
lumps of sugar he earned as his wages he offered to the monks.® 
It was no doubt an interesting and instructive experience for the 
supreme ruler of a country to work as a wage-earner with peasants 
and woikers, though that was not the prime motive of Mahaculi 
Mahatissa. Nevertheless he must have got a good deal of useful 
first-hand knowledge about the lot of the poor. 

Sangha-Tissa I (303-307 A. C.) heard in a sermon by Mahadeva 
Thera of Damagallaka (or Damahalaka) of the particular merits 
of rice-gruel, and he made suitable arrangements at the four gates 
of the city to distribute gruel to the monks.^ 

Particular kinds of merit were sought to be acquired not only 
to obtain the desired result in the next life, but also to ensure 
safety in this. We have a graphic example of this in the story of 
Vasabha (127—171 A, C.). He was told in confidence by an 
astrologer {hard-pafhaka) whom he consulted that his life would 
last only for 12 years. Guarding the secret strictly, he inquired 
from the Sangha whether there was a way to lengthen life. They 

1. Mhv, xxxii 42-43; Rev. II, p. 77. 

2. xxxii 44. 

3. /M({.xxxiv2-5. 

4. Ibid* xxxvi 68-69. 
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said “yes” and described the way : give water-strainers/ offer 
dwellings, look after the sick, repair mined buildings, practise the 
five precepts,^ and observe the eight precepts* on uposatha (pOya) 
days. These would lengthen life. Vasabha did all this and more. 
And, we are told, he ruled for 44 years! ^ 

We have seen earlier how several kijigs and commoners offered 
themselves and their cluklren and relatives as “slaves” to 
mojiasteries and redeemed them again. All this was done to 
acquire double-fold merit in one act: first by offering them as 
“slaves”, ai':d then l)y donating money to monasteries to liberate 
them from “slavt^ry”. The “offerijig of the kingdom” by 
several kings to the SCmma, as shown above, was in the same 
category. The monks were wise, and they always returned the 
“offer” to the kijig himself with advice to administer the 
goverximi'iit justly and righteously.^ 

Religion w^as oftexi no deterrent to kings when their political 
power was e.ndang?re(l. They forgot religion and killed one 
another, even plundered monasteries, as long as they were intent 
on seizing the throne. But immediately after they ascended the 
throne they become devoted and religious, and begin to perform 
“meritorious” activities, mainly to evade the evil consequences 
of their past. There are many examples of this tendency in 
history. 


1. Pariffsavana “water-strainer” is one of the 8 requisites of monka 
{aUha-parikkhdra). It is used for straining water before drinking to save 
the lives of little creatures that may perhaps he in the water. 

2. (1) Not to kill ; (2) Not to steal ; (3) Not to commit adultery ; 
(4) not to toll lies ; and (5) not to take intoxicating drinks. 

3. (1) not to kill ; (2) not to steal ; (3) to abstain from sexual life ; 
(4) Not to tell lies ; (5) Not to take intoxicating drinks ; (6) Not to take 
solid food after noon ; (7) Not to decorate the body with garlands, perfumes 
and ointments ; and (8) Not to use highly comfortable and luxurious beds 
and scats. 

4. Mhv. XXXV 71-100. 

5. E.g.y Saddha-Tissa offered the kingdom to Kala-Buddharakkhits. 
The thera said: *Humhehi maharaja, attano pasanndkdro kato ; amhe pana 
anihakam dinnam rajjaip tumhalMrn yeva dema; dhammena sarnena rajjatp 
kdrehi, maharaja" great king, you have expressed your sense of devotion. 
We, on our part, return to you the kingdom given to us. Rule righteously 
and justly.” MA. p. 470. Moggall&na offered the umbrella of the dominion 
to the Sangha, but they returned it to him: ChaUena saihghaip pSjeai, aaihgho 
aaseva nam add —(Mhv. xxxix 31). 
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After relating the various religious activities of Kassapa, the 
patricide, the Mahdvamsa says that he was “afraid of the other 
world/’^ Datbopatissa I seized the valuable objects in the 
three fraternities and in the relic chambers, carried away the 
golden images, and broke the umbrella of the cetiya at the 
Thuparama and took away the golden ornaments and precious 
jewels. Later he repented {vijipatisdrl) and to atone for his evils 
{desetum pdpam atUino) he built the Sakavatthu-vihara, endowing 
it with revenue.^ 

In order to maintain his army Kassapa II, as yuvaraja, broke 
open the dagabas at the Thuparama and the Dhakkiija-vihara 
in addition to several other holy places, and seized valuable 
treasures offered by former kings. But when he became king, 
with the idea of “destroyiiig his evil kamma” (ndsam papassa 
kammassa karissdmiti) he spent liberally and performed many 
religious deeds, like building and repairing monasteries, granting 
endowments, and holding festivals and cere.monies.* 

Buddhism was a refuge and a protection not only in the next 
world, but also in this. In time of political danger many pnncea 
entered the Order of the Sangha to save their lives. For instance, 
Kaiiittha-Tissa (16--38 A.C.) who was afraid of Queen Anula, 
became a monk, returned at the opportune moment, killed Anula 
and became kiiig.^ So Silakala (524-537 A.C.) fled to India and 
entered the Order for fear of Kassapa I. He returned home as a 
layman after Kassapa *s death.*^ 

But among the rulers of Ceylon there were some who were 
really pious and religious, like Aggabodhi IV (658-674 A.C.). 
He was so pious and just and so much loved by the people that, 
it is said, after his death his ashes were used by the people as 
medicine.® 

1. Mhv. xxxix 19— hktto so parcUokamhd. 

2. /6«.xHv 131-135. 

8. /6»ci.xlivl37-161. 

4. Ibid, xxxiv 29. 

5. Ibid, xxxix 45-65. 

6. Ibid* xlvi 37. In what manner his ashes were used as medicine we 
have no information. 
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Whatever great differences and distances there might have 
been between the various strata of society in matters mundane, 
Buddhism brought them all close together on almost an equal 
level at the place of worship.^ Though the king was regarded as 
supreme and above all other men, on occasions of religious obser¬ 
vances he moved freely with the commoners as a devotee. Some 
of the rulers used to spend the whole day at the monastery 
observing religious precepts. King Saddha-Tissa, for example, 
is said to have spent an ufosaiha {'p^ya) day (uposcUha-kammam 
karonto) at Raja-lena at Cetiya-pabbata.® The name Raja-le^a 
“King’s Cave” suggests that the king usually spent his p6ya 
days meditating in this cave. It is quite likely that the other 
devotees who observed atasil (atlhangasila) on pdya days spent 
the day at the monastery as well.® On one of these occasions, 
Saddha-Tissa is reported to have listened during the whole night, 
st^mlijig unrecognized (afindtakavesena),^ to the Kdlakdrdma-suUa 
preached by Kala-Buddharakkhita under the Kalatimbaru (kalu- 
timhiri) tree (near Kaju-diya pokuijia) at Mihiutale.® 

Dathopatissa II (650-658 A.C.) was in the habit of observing 
uposatha and listening to the dhamma.® But Aggabddhi V 
(711-717 A.C.) was more democratic than all these. It is said 
that he observed afa-sil on pdya days “with the people of the 
Island” and “preached the doctrine to them in order to give 
them supra-mundane happiness.”^ 

On such occasions the king was the spiritual teacher of hie 
subjects and was almost like one of them. Nevertheless, the 

1. But we have seen (above p. 237 n. 2) that Vijayab&hu I had con¬ 
structed a lower terrace at Samano|a (Adam’s Peak) for low caste people. 
This was not usual. 

2. There is at present at MihintalS a cave popularly known as Rajagiri- 
lena. Could this be the old Baja-le^a 7 

3. Those who observe o/a-sil on poya days usually spend the day at the 
monastery even today. 

4. Probably not to disturb the audience. 

5. MA.pp.469-470. 

6. Mhv. xlv 25. 

7. Ibid, xlviii 10 — upoaaihaffi upavascUi aaddMtft dfpajanM so, dhammafi 
ca Uaarn deseti ddtuiji lokuHa/ratfi sukhatfi. 
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respect due to the ruler of the land was no doubt paid undimi¬ 
nished by his subjects even at the monastery. We can imagine 
what influence Buddhism had on the Sinhalese people and their 
kings when we think of a king like Mahaculi Mahatissa who worked 
like a labourer on accoimt of religious devotion. 

The most obvious and outstanding feature of the religion of 
the laity was their tremendous devotion to the Sangha. This was 
due to two reasons : first, the monk was the most trusted teacher 
and guide and friend of the people. He intervened at 0 II critical 
moments and settled their disputes—even in State affairs. In all 
matters, great and smell, people went to him for advice, guidance 
and consolation with the greatest trustfubiess. Secondly, the 
monk was even more helpful to them in the next world. Gene¬ 
rally, men and women were more anxious about the security and 
welfare of tlieir next world than tliis one. It was the monk, and 
no one else, who could help them there. 

“Merit” was the investment that ensured security in the 
next world. The Sangha is called puMuk-khettaf “merit-field,” 
where one could sow seeds of merit and reap a good harvest in the 
next world. If the field was not fertile, the crop would be poor, 
and the farmer must naturally be unhappy about it. If the 
Sangha was impure, the charity bestowed on them would bring 
poor results, and the donors must natural!}' be unhappy about it. 
That was one reason why the kings and the people were so anxious 
about the unblemished purity of the Sangha. There was, 
of course, another obvious reason for this anxiety : the monks 
were the teachers and guides of the nation, and if they were 
corrupt, the whole nation would go astray. If the monks were 
bad, it would be harmful not only to the monks themselves 
personally, but also to the whole nation—^not only in this world, 
but in the world to come as well. 

The vast majority of people had neither the earnestness nor 
the peace of mind necessary for practising the higher teaching of 
the Buddha. Nor did they have the intelligence to understand 
its significance. But they had the greatest respect and attach¬ 
ment to the religion. They would give their life in its name, even 
if they did not know what it really meant. So they expected 
monks, who were the guardians of their life and conscience, here 
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and hereafter, to practise the religion for them. They would take 
part in that noble work and acquire some merit vicariously by 
supporting and protecting a devout Sangha, just as King Duttiha- 
Gama^i supported and honoured the preachers in order to acquire 
some merit of the dhammaddna (gift of the doctrine), because he 
himself was not al)l(^ to preach. 

To the ordinary layman, the monastery was the place where 
Buddhism was preserved, and no monastery could exist without 
the monk. Thus, ultimately the monk became the object through 
which the laity could give expression to all their religious feelings 
and devotions. 

Accordijigly, we find a display of dtu'otion and attachment of 
the laitv to the Sajigha which is touchuig and even surj>rising. 
We h'arnt. earlier that in the 2nd century IhC., the Chief Secretary 
of the kingdom, Mahale Vidurindunavo, happened to see ‘‘a man 
and a woman in robes” cohabiting iji a park at Anuradliapura. 
He was so miseraVde and unhappy about having seen such an act 
committed by two members of the Sanglia who wei'e tJie, “guar¬ 
dian deities of our race” (a'pa kula-dwyan), that he is reported 
to have blamed his own eyes and blinded them by putting sand 
into them, so that lie might never again see a fault of the Sangha. 
He w^as very careful that no one else should know about it. But 
a rale mm (a super-hu nuin being) who watched over his interests 
spoke to the Chief Secretary about the incident, and Viduriiidu- 
navo was very angry and remonstrated with the rdksasa. The 
story goes on to say that ultimately the minister’s eyes were 
miraculously restored.^ 

The whole story cannot be taken as literally true. Even if 
such a thing never happened, the very fact that such sentiments 
were recorded in the DharmapraMpikd indicates in unequivocal 
terms how greatly some of the laity were devoted to the Sangha 
and concerned about their purity, and further how careful they 
were not to allow the faults of the Sangha to be canvassed in 
public. 

The maintenance of the Sangha was the boimden duty of 
the laity. Therefore, Prince Duttha-Gama^i once declared to 


1. Dharmapradipikd, p. 322. 
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one of his aides-de-camp {cMupafthaka) that he could not remem¬ 
ber having eaten anything without giving some of it to the 
Sangha.^ But later he had once eaten a preparation of pepper 
(mancavaUikam) forgetting the monks, and he is said to have 
built the Maricavatti-cetiya as punishment for this laxity.^ 

Upatissa I, Buddhadasa’s son (5th centuiy A.C.), an extreme¬ 
ly religious man who used to observe ata-sil (eight precepts) 
four days a month regularly, expressed his devotion to the Sangha 
in a novel manner—^just the opposite of Duftha-GamanI : as 
long as he lived he ate from the Mahapali, the public refectory 
of the Sangha.® This was to show that he was the servant of 
the Sangha. He must haveealen after the monks had been 
served. 

The devotion of the ordinary poor people was more genuine 
and touching than even that of kings and ministers. The rich 
had no difficulty in entertaining the Sangha, and there was no 
need for them to sacrifice anything on that account. 

But sometimes poor people fed bhikkhus while they them- 
selves were actually starving. Some of them treated monks as 
their own children. A poor old updsikd looked after Mahamitta 
Thera of Eassaka-lepa just like her own son. Her daughter 
treated him as her brother. She fed the monk with the best 
possible dishes within their means while she and her daughter 
fed poorly. Mahamitta was greatly moved one morning when 
he discovered this overhearing a conversation between the mother 
and the daughter, and it is said that he became an arahant the 
same morning out of compassion for the poor old woman.^ 

Some poor people mortgaged even their children to get money 
in order to maintain the Sangha. Mup<Jagutta, for instance 
mortgaged his son for eight kahdpav^ to buy a cow so that 
he might entertain monks.® Darubhapdaka Mahatissa of Maha- 
gama mortgaged his daughter for twelve kahdpa'^s and bought 

1. AA. p. 365. 

2. Bfhv. zzvi 16-17. 

3. Tdvaj^vaH ea so bhuHjt mahSpalimhi bhojanaffi —^B£hv. xxxvii 202-203. 

4. DA. p. 570 ; MA. p. 237 ; AA, p. 276 ; VbhA. p. 106. 

5. Rgv. II, p. 32. 


lOt-T 
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a cow for the same-puipose.^ He did even a more surprieing 
thing : he bought a meal for a monk who was in danger of missing 
his mid’day meal, with all the twelve kahdpatMS he had saved 
after working in a sugar-mill for six months with the hope of 
liberating his daughter.® The Rasavdhint relates the story of 
two women, Kihcisahgha and Saddha-Sumana, who offered to 
two monks the clothes they were wearing.® 

In addition to their devotion to the Sangha in general, some 
had their intimate and favourite monks, to whom they were 
personally more attached than to others. King Kutakai^^a- 
Tissa (16—38 A. C.), for example, had two suclv monks. One was 
Cula-Sudliamma Thera of Girigamakanna. The king learnt from 
the thera’s mother what kinds of food he liked, and specially 
prepared them for him. It is said, however, that- the king was 
not able to look straight at the thera’s face. It was peihaps due 
both to the thera’s personality as well as the king’s respect for 
him. The king’s attachment to Tipitaka Cullanaga was even 
more intense. Once the thera had a boil on his finger, and the 
king out of great love for him put it into his mouth, and the boil 
burst inside his mouth. The king’s love for this thera was so 
blind, it is said, that he swallowed the pus, thinking that it would 
be disrespectful if he spat it out. Ijater on, when the thera was 
fatally ill, the king attended on him, crying and sobbing.* 

A certain updsikd in Mahakhiragama was attached to Tissa 
of Loi^agiri. She had prepared milk-rice (khtrabhaUa) for him; 
although many monks went to her house on she would 

not give it to them. Ultimately she offered it to Tissa when he 
went there.® When Sanghadatta and her brothers went to a safe 
place during the Brahma^a-Tissa famine, they took with them 
Ciilanaga thera who was a friend of the family and looked after 
him.® 


1. AA.p.277. 

2. J6«2.pp.277—278. 

8. R8v.n,pp.47,60. 

4. ybhA.p. 319 . 

5. HA.p.545:AA.pp.653-^. 

6. R«v.II,p.l78. 
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Attending grand festivals and going on pilgrimages were two 
features that combined entertainment with religion. It is said 
that people travelled long distances to attend some festivals, 
beautifully dressed according to tbeir means.^ Some of them 
visited places of worship not only in Ceylon but also in India.^ 
Sometimes pilgrims received even royal patronage.® In the 
12th century there was a free alms-hall (ddnaidldvah) established 
by Queen Lilavatl to give alms {dan denu saiiddhd) to the poor 
who came to Anuradhapura from various diiections.^ To open a 
permanent establishment to give alms to poor people was not 
usual. It is quite possible that this was established to entertain 
the poor pilgrims who visited the holy city. 

We have seen earlier® that in pre-Buddhist Ceylon spirit- 
worship was one of the popular cults. The arrival of Buddhism 
did not interfere too much with that belief. In fact, there are 
many references in early Buddhist texts to spirits or deities 
residing in parks, forests and various trees.® There was no clash 
therefore between Buddhism and the pre-Buddhist cult of spirit 
worship. The only difference was that in Buddhist Ceylon all 
those deities were “converted” to Buddhism. They were very 
poprdar with the masses and Buddhists located them almost 
everywhere. 

There were rich and pooi among them, just as among human 
beings.^ Some of them were so poor that a devoid accepted some 
food from a thera during the Brahmaua-Tissa famine !® 

Buddhists believed that there were some deities who were 
very helpful to pious and religious people.® In the same manner 

1. DA.p.l28;MA.p.205. 

2. Rsv. II, p. 30. 

3. /H(l.n,p.38. 

4. £.Z.I,p.l79. 

5. See above, p. 34 ff. 

Pioit. pp. 38-39 ; N, I. p. 307—ar4ma<Ie»a«, vanadevatO^ ru kkha 
devoid^ os(MiHifavanapp<Ui9u adhivaUhd devoid; MA, p. 526. 

7. B0V.II,p. 11. 

8. /6id.II,p.l51. 

9. For popular belief in devote see Rav. II, p. 11,14,24,51,151,165 
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they believed in evil spirits, and mention is made of those who 
could control and employ spirits (bhiUa-vejja) by the power of 
incantations (manta) 

It is only natural that a Buddhist nation should adopt Bud¬ 
dhist names as their own names. Accordingly, we hear of names 
like Buddhadasa, Saiigha-Tissa, Sanghadatta,^ Moggallaua 
Eassapa and Mahinda. King Buddhadasa is said to have given 
to his sons the names of the great disciples of the Buddha. The 
adoptioii of Buddhist names seems to have become a vogue 
somewhat later, for no Buddhist names appear among the early 
Buddhist kings. It is interesting in this connection to observe 
the influence exercised by different Buddhist relics on personal 
names. The branch of the Bod hi-tree at AnurMhapura and 
the Buddha’s Tooth, both brought from India, were the two 
most important Buddhist relics. The Tooth relic was of greater 
importance, and was always in the royal i)oasession. Many 
were the kings who compounded the word ddthd (tooth) with 
their names, like Datha-pabhuti, Dat^hopatissa and Hattha-dai^ha. 
The name of the daughter of Aggabodhi I was simply Da^iha.* 

In the same manner, the word Bodhi also was added to 
personal names, like Saflgha-Bodhi and Agga-Bodhi. There was 
a thera called Bodhi-matu-Mahatissa.^ Perhaps the thera’s 
mother was called Bodhi-mata, the “Mother of the Bodhi,^* 
One of the two daughters of Eassapa I was simply called Bodhi.® 
In the 11th century there was a general named Eesadhatu- 
Eassapa (Hair-Relic-Eassapa).® 8ome added to their name the 
word dhdtu “relic” without any specification, as in the case of 
Dhatu-sena. It may be that there was a belief that the name of 
a relic added on to a personal name brought blessings and happi¬ 
ness to the person who bore it. 

1. Rsv.II,p.l42. 

2. Jdid. II, p. 181. 

3. Mhv. xlii 10. It is intereeting to note here that in India the Buddha's 
Tooth was called danta. Cf. Bantapura (the oity where the Tooth was ki^) 
and Danta-Kum&ra (the prince who brought it to O^lon). But hi Ceylon 
it was called ddfiUl (Sinh. Ja/a). 

4. 4A.P.366. 

6. Bfhv.xxxizlL 

6. Ibid. Mi 65,67,69,74,75. 
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In ancient Buddhist Ceylon the uposatka IpOya) day was a 
public holiday. We have seen earlier, in the Badulla Pillar 
Inscription, that all business stopped on p(^ya days. Agga- 
bodhi VIII (801—812 A.C.) had prohibited fish, meat and liquor 
from being brought into the city on p6ya days.^ The p6ya day 
was meant for observances like (aUhanga-sila) and religious 
activities. There were four such days in a month : full-moon and 
new -moon and two quarter-moon days. All these four days were 
public holidays. 

We learn also from Fa Hien that, in the 5th century A.C., the 
eighth, fourteenth and fifteenth days were treated as holy days. 
He says : “At the heads of the four principal streets there have 
been built preaching halls, where, on the eighth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth days of the month, they spread carpets, and set forth a 
pulpit, while the monks and the commonalty from all quarters 
came together to hear the law.”^ It is quite possible that among 
those who came to listen to the dhamma there were many who 
observed the uposatka^ i.e., the eight precepts. 

The fame of the Sinhalese as a religious nation had spread 
beyond the Island's shores, and Hiuen Tsiang, who heard about 
it, wrote : “They love learning and esteem virtue. They greatly 
honour religious excellence, and labour in the acquisition of 
religious merit,”® 


1. Mhv.xlix48. 

2. Fa Hien, p. 104. 

3. Hiuen Tsiang: Bk. XI, p. 23d. 
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CEREMONIES AND FESTIVALS 

We have seen in the previous chapter that the vast majority 
of the lay people were not in a position to understand or practise 
the essential tejichings of the Buddha. But they had the highest 
regard and deepest devotion to their faith, and they too required 
a way of giving expression to their religious sentiments. The 
development of spiritual character was too subtle for them and 
far beyond their grasp. They needed something more tangible 
and visible, that appealed to their senses, and rituals, ceremonies 
and festivals supplied this urgently felt need, in addition to the 
practices discussed in the previous chapter. What is religion to 
one may be sacrilege to another. It depends on the degree of 
spiritual and intellectual evolution of each individual. Although 
rituals, ceremonies and festivals were not in keeping with the 
spirit of Buddhism, they were natural and inevitable develop¬ 
ments, bound to come when the teaching of the Buddha became 
a popular state religion. 

These festivals, though rebgious, were not dull or dreary. 
There were in them liveliness and colour and variety. All reli¬ 
gious ceremonies and festivals were accompanied by mu8lo» 
dancing and singing. Kings are reported to have provided dancers 
and musicians for religious services.^ These festivals were so 
attractive that people from long distances assembled to see 
them.* 

1. Bh&tiya 1 (38-06 A.O.). Dpv. xxi 26, 27; xxii 8; lihv. 
xxxiy60. 

2. DA. p. 128 ; MA. p. 206 ; VbhA. p. 244 ; Smp (SHB), p. 219. 
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Almost all public activities were cojmected with religion. 
Even secular undertakings were accompanied by some kind of 
religious ritual.^ 

Unlike today, in ancient times opportunities for public enter¬ 
tainment were few. Religious festivals provided both entertain¬ 
ment and satisfaction of religious sentiment. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that such ceremonies grew in number and were spread 
throughout the year. In the following pages some of the principaj 
and important rituals, ceremonies and festivals will be discussed 
in brief. 


PREACHING 

Although preaching was primarily an exposition of the 
dhamma for the edification ot the listeners, in later times it 
assumed the form of a festival. Sometimes people built a great 
pavilion or hall [maM~ma.vdapa) in a village, and organized whole- 
night sermons (sabbaraUim dhamm(uavanam). On such occasicns 
men and women and children assembled in great numbers from 
long distances, and as it was difficult for them to get back to their 
distant homes in wild, rural areas during the night, they usually 
had to spend the night at the preaching-place, and the sermon, 
too, had to be prolonged throughout the night.^ The pulpit was 
decorated with such ornaments as golden festoons.® 

Generally, at monasteries preaching started after simset, and 
it was announced by beating a gong.* The preacher used a fan 
(vijmt), as today.® 

In a full-dress preaching ceremony, which probably was spread 
over both day and night, three monks took part as preachers at 
different stages.® The first was called Divd-kathika, the “day- 
preacher”. As the term suggests, he performed his duty during 

1« Thus, Hiuen Tsiang says that the king himself went to perform 
religions rites on the occasion of pearl-fishing in a bay. Hiuen Tsiang 
Bk.Xl,p.251. 

2. DA. p. 128 ; MA. p. 205 ; VbhA. p. 244 ; AA. pp. 886-286. 

3. Smp (SHB) p. 888. 

4. MA.p.l025;Rsv.n,p.l. 

5. DA.p.686;MA.p.l87. 

6. AA. pp. 28,886. 
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the day time. Most probably, his part was only to recite the 
text. For, next came the Pada-bhdnakat the “word-reciter’*. 
Evidently, his part was to paraphrase the sutta word for word in 
Sinhalese, without details and explanations. The first did not 
require much learning, but the second had to be fairly educated. 
The third, who came last, was the most learned and most import¬ 
ant of the three. He it was w ho, in fact, preached the sermon with 
details ajid expositions during the great part of the night. This 
process must liave j>roved efiicacious enabling people to spend the 
day and niglit without monotojiy and w’eariness.^ 

We have seen in the previous chapter that at AnuiMhapura 
there were preaching halls built at the heads of the four principal 
streets, and sermons were delivered there four limes a month. 

ARIYAVAMSA 

Numerous referejices in Pali commentaries and early inscrip¬ 
tions show that in ajicient Ceylon a very popular and great festival 
was held to celebrate the preaching of the Ariyavamsa-siUta.^ 
It would appear that during several centuries before and after 
the fifth century A.C. the Ariyavamsa was not only a popular 
sermon, but also an important institution held in high esteem for 
the perpetuatioji of which grants were made by kings and 
ministers and rich people at the time. 

The Mahavamsa says that King Vohara-Tissa (269-291 A.C.) 
had established all over the Island a regular giving of alms at 
every place where the Ariyavamsa was preached.® 

Form the Tonigala Inscription of the 4th century A.C., we 
leani that a handsome grant in paddy, uMu and beans was made 

1. Day and night preaching for several days was in praotioe in some parts 
of Ceylon till recently. This form of preaching was known as Saiigubai^ 
‘ ‘the preaching of the Sahgiti or Nik&yas**. 

2. For a comprehensive discussion of the Ariyavarpsa festival see my 
article on The Signifimnce of ^^Ariyavarpea'^ in the UCR. Vol. I, No. 1, 
p. 59 ff. 

3. Mhv. xxxvi 38. Geiger, in translating this verse, was not certain 
what the term Ariyavavpaa actually meant, and offered a suggestion: 
‘‘Lit. book of the holy ones, probably the life-stories of men eminent in the 
Buddhist ohuroh, which were read aloud probably for the edification of the 
people.*’ (Mhv. tr. p. 268, n. 6). But now we nave no doubt that it was 
the Ariyavaip8a-»uUa, 
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by a person named Deva(ya), the son of Siva(ya). a member of 
the Council of Ministers, with the stipulation that the capital 
should remain unspent, and the interest should be utilized for 
providing meals to the monks at the Yaliisapavata monastery 
(situated most probably at the site of the present Tonigala near 
Vavuniya) for the purpose of conducting the Ariyavamsa} 

Two rock inscriptions from Labuatabandigala^ (about the 
5th century A.C.) in the North-Central Province record that a 
certain man called Sirhiaka deposited 100 Jcahavanas and another 
person called Natalavitiya Siva gave 20 kahavanas to a great 
monastery known as Devagiri for the purpose of conducting the 
Ariyavamsa.^ 

The popularity of tliis festival can be understood by the many 
references to it in literature. The Anguttara Commentary^ gives 
an example of a woman ’who went five yojanas suckling her babe 
to listen to a sermon on the Ariyavamsa by Dighabhanaka Maha- 
Abhaya Thera. In the same Commentary® wc read that thirty 
bhikkhus who were hi retreat for the rainy season (vas) at Gavara- 
vala-ahga^a preached the Maha-Ariyavamsa fortnightly on p6ya 
days. 

The Rasavdhinl^ records three stories hi wldch the Ariyavamsa 
is referred to ; the first is of a thera from tlie Kudda-raj ja Province 
going to the Mahavapi-vihara in Mahagama^ to listen to the 

1. E.Z.III,p.l77. 

2. Bid. Ill, pp. 250,251. 

3. In all those inscriptions the word used is Ariyavasa, Paranaritana 
trsuislates it as “holy vossa” which is a mistake. See my article on The 
Significance of * Ariyavamsa" ’ referred to above. 

4. AA,p.386. 

5. Bid. p. 385. 

6 R8V.II,pp.4,183,190. 

7. The so-oalled Naga-mahavihara on the bund of the Yoda-vava 
(Giant’s Tank) on the Tissamaharama-Kirinda road. The Von. Ganegama 
Indas&ra Nftyaka Thera, the present incumbent of Tissamaharama, informs 
me that the present Naga*Mahavihara is a misnomer, and that it is the old 
Mah&y&pi-vinara of the Basavahinu H. £. Amarasekara, late Mudaliyar 
of the Magam Pattu, it would appear, had given the present name to the 
vih&ra under the wrong impression that it was the old Naga-Mahavihara. 
The word yoda (p. yodha) as used in Sinhalese has two meanings : (1) 
“warrior,** (2) “big”. Where it means “big**, the work yoda is inter¬ 
changeable with maha (P. maha). So the present yoda-vhva might have 
been the Mah&v&pi or Maha-vftva of old after which this vihara was 
named. 
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preaching of the Ariyavafma, which was an annual occurrence of 
the place at the time. Further, the story tells us that multitudes 
assembled there eveu from distances to listen to this sermon. 
The second is that during the reign of Dubbitthi Maharaja^ the 
Ariyavamsa was preached once every six months at Udumbara- 
mahavihara (Difhbulagala),^ and people assembled there from 
within four yojanas, and elaborate preparations were made for 
the festival {mahantam pujavidMnam), The third instance is 
that of the preaching of Ariyavamsa as a festival {Ariyavamsa- 
desand-mahe vattamdne) at a monastery called Ariyakara-vihara 
near Kumbala-Tissapabbata. 

Though the Ariyavarasa is a “sermon*^ to be preached, it was 
so famous that Buddhaghosa mentions it in his VisxMhiimyga 
as a proper name, merely calling it Ariyavarrisa^ being evidently 
quite confident that the reader would understand that it was the 
sermon that was meant. The co}itext in wliich it occurs seems 
to indicate also that when an example of a sermon was needed, 
it was the Ariyavamsa sermon wliich came to Buddhaghosa’s mind 
most readily.® Tliis is further borne out by the fact that there 
were certain theras known as Ariyavamsa-bhd^kas distinguished 
for preaching the Ariyavamsa-sutta, and that they are sometimes 
quoted as authorities in the dhamma.^ 

What was this Ariyavarnsorsutta, so important and so popular 
in ancient Ceylon ? 

Numerous commentarial references® which are analytical and 
descriptive of the contents of the Ariyavamsa lead us to fix as the 
text of this celebrated sermon a sutta found in Uruvela-vagga of 
the Catukka-nipdta in the AngaUara-nikaya} It deals with the 
four Ariyavamsa, and seems to have been known by several names: 
Ariyavamsa, Mahd-Ariyavamsa and also VatMO-sijMa, 

1. t.e., Mahftd&thika Mahan&ga (67-79 A.C.). For identifioation see 
my note on Dubbiffhi MahSrSja in the UCR. Vol. I, No. 2, p. 82. 

2. Even today, at BMibul&gala during veu season ^e Artyrnfatfua 
is preached, which is significant of the persistence of the old tradition. 

3. Vsm. p. 60. 

4. SA.in,p.l61. 

5. For these references and details see UCR. Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 63-64. 

6« A. p. 204. 
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The four sectioiiB of the Butta are as follows: 

I. A bhikkhu is satisfied with whatever robes he gets, 
praises the value of contentmeut in whatever robes 
he obtains, does not commit any impropriety in order 
to secure robes, nor does he exalt himself or look down 
upon others on account of his possession of this quality 
of contentment. So is he with regard to: 

II. Whatever food he gets, and 

III. Whatever lodgings he is provided with.^ 

IV. The bhikkhu takes delight in meditation and abandon¬ 

ment {bhdvanardmo hoti bhdvandratOy pahdndrdmo hoti 
pahanarato.) But on account of this quality he does 
not exalt himself, nor does he look down upon others. 

This, in brief, is the Ariyavamsa-suita, and it contains the 
essence of the life of a bhikkhu on whom the perpetuatioji of the 
Sd$ana depends. No wonder then that it is so highly commended 
in Commentaries and held in esteem both by the Sangha and the 
laity. 

Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the sutta says that by the 
first three ariyavamsd the whole of the Vimiya Pitaka would be 
described, and by the fourth the other two Pitakas. Thus the 
preacher of this sutta could bring all three Pitakas to bear on his 
sermon. The Commentary gives further instructions to the 
preacher as to how the bhdvandfdma-ariyavamsa^ the fourth and 
most important one, should be elaborated. It should be described, 
says the Commentator, according to the Nekkhamma Pali in 
the Patisambhiddmagga, the DasuttarorSiUta of the Dlgha, the 
Satipa^ham-suUa of the Majjhima and the Niddesa in the 
Abhiihamma.^ These detailed instructions to preachers are 
further indication of its popularity and importance. 

Its preaching was accompanied by a festival, as already 
mentioned, but it is not quite clear whether there was a particular 
period of the year for its celebration, and if so, what that period 
was. The Easavahini says that at the Mahavapi-vihara at 

1, Aoooxding to the Commentary, gildnapaceaya (medical requirements) 

is Inoluded in the pipiapUJUi (food) itself. AA. p. 493. 

2. AA.p.404* 
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Mahagama the AriyavatMa was preached annually and at 
Difiibulagala once in every six months.^ At the Devagiri-vihara, 
too, it was once a year though we are not told when * But the 
TSnigala Inscription specifically lays down that it had to be done 
on “the twelfth day of the bright half of the month of Nikini 
during every rainy season”.* Some thirty bhikkhiis who under¬ 
took the vas during the rainy season at Gavaravala-angana used 
to preach the Ariyavamsa once a fortnight on poya days.^ 

When we consider the fact that even today, during the vas 
season, according to the traditional practice, bhikkhus become 
more religious-minded, perform the uposatha ceremony more 
regularly, and preach to the lay devotees more frequently, it may 
not be wrong to conclude that the Ariyavamsa was celebrated 
regularly during the vas season. This is not to deny that it might 
have been preached during the other seasons of the year according 
to the wishes of those who performed the celebration. 

The fact that kings and ministers and other well-to-do persons 
contributed generously towards the “performance of the Ariya¬ 
vamsa'' proves that it was a festival which required a considerable 
amount of expense. Perhaps, meals and quarters had to be 
provided for the bliikkhus who came from distances and stayed 
at the s})ot for a few days, and temporary sheds perhaps had 
also to be put up for the multitudes that came to hear the sermon. 

There is some re^ison to suppose that the Ceylon tradition was 
a continuation of an Indian tradition which was prevalent during 
Asoka’s time. In this connection the mention of Aliyavasdni in 
Asoka’s Bhabru Edict is of interest. In this inscription, addressed 
to the Sangha, Asoka recommends the monks and nuns of the 
Order, and the lay disciples of either sex, frequently to hear and 
to meditate upon seven selected texts from the Pali Canon, among 
which Aliyavasdni is included. Opinions differ as to what this 

1. Bsv. II, pp. 4,183. 

2. E.Z. Ill, pp, 250-251— anahavajarana, 

3. E.Z. Ill, p. 178— vanaya vanaya atovoBahi Nikamaniyacada putuimaaa 
dolasa-paka-divaaa. 

4. AA.p. 385. It is significant that even the S&kjran Upananda, that 
notorious imposter, went about preaching the Ariyavatfiaa during the vas 
season. (JA. 11, p. 310; III, p. 233). 
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Ahiavasdni actually is.^ I am inclined to agree with. Kosambi, 
Lanman and Barua that it is the same as the Ariyavamsa-sutta 
described above.^ Thus, perhaps, the tradition of celebrating 
the Ariyavamsa may have come from India to Ceylon where 
it flourished for centuries. 

It is not yet known when and why the Ariyavamsa festival 
fell from favour. The Sanghardja-sddhu cariyava® which was 
written by Ayittaliyadde Muhandirama who lived in Kandy 
during the reign of Kirti-Srl Rajasimha (1747—1780 A.C.) men¬ 
tions that a Sinhalese Sanne paraphrase to the Ariyavarnsa-suita 
was written by Bami^ivatte Unnanse, a pupil of Saranankara 
Sangharaja.^ 

Even today the Ariyavamsa festival is not altogether forgotten 
in Ceylon. Recently at a newly discovered cave-temple near 
Gurulabadda in Pasdun Koraje in Ceylon, the Ariyavamsa-suUa 
was preached several days during the festival. It was mentioned 
earlier that this sutta is preached today at Di&bulagala during 
the VOS season. 


VESAK 

The Vesak (Pali Vesakha) festival which is held in the month 
of Vesak (May) to celebrate the birth of the Buddha® was a 
traditional custom of the State.® Vesak seems to be one of the 


1. Kookerji's Asoha^ p. 118, n. 4: Rhys Davids thinks it is in the 
BaihgUi-auita of the Dtgha; Dhannananda Kosambi and Lanman identify 
it with A. II, 28; Hultzsoh takes the expression to mean **ariyavafj%sanV* 
Barua agrees with Dhannananda Kosambi. (Inscriptions of Asoka II, 
p* 203, n. 6. 

2. Usually found in the masculine gender as cattdro ariyavamsa, but 
sometimes in the neuter too : caUdri wriyavrjMdni (Pafisainbhidd-magga I, 
(PTS) p. 84). Of. Aliyavasdni in this Edict. 

3. Sanghardja-^sddhucariydva, p. 34. 

4. There is an edition of the Ariyavamsa-sutta and its PMi Commentary 
along with an old Sinhalese sanna which was published in Colombo in 1898. 
This, most probably, judging by the language, is the same as Bftminivatte 
Unn&nsd’s work. A notice at the back of this edition says that **the 
Van, Payy&gala Slri-Sumana-Tissa Thera, Principal of Vijay&nanda Pirivena, 
Oalle, taught this sutta to his pupils and caused them to preach it daily.** 

6. »d 28. Vssdhhamdse put^namdyafft sambuddho upapajjatha, 

taip nUtsaip pAjdnoiMpa. 

6. lOiT. xliv 46. Sabbatp vesH^pUjadirp cdriUdnugaiaift, 
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most ancient Buddhist festivals, celebrated even in India from 
early days. Fa Hien tells us that about the 5th century ^‘every 
year, on the eighth day of the second month, they celebrate a 
procession of images. They make a four-wheeled car and on it 
erect a structure of five stories by means of bamboos tied together 

_ They make figures of devas with gold, silver and. 

On the four sides are niches, with a Buddha seated in each, and 
a Bodhisatva standing in attendance on him. There may be 
twenty cars all grand and imposing, hut each one different from 
the other.’"^ 

It is necessary to remember here that Asoka's Rock Edict IV 
records that the Emperor had organized shows and processions in 
which were exhibited images of gods in their celestial cars with 
“heavenly sights’* attractive and fascinating to the masses. 
What Fa Hieu saw in the 5th century in India was perhaps the 
continuation of the same old festival with certain modifications 
and improvements after seven centuries. It is also possible that 
Mahinda, having seen those shows and processions organized by 
his father and realized their effect on the mass-mind, introduced 
the same practice into Ceylon. It may be conjectured, with some 
justification, that the Ceylon Vesak festival was modelled on 
Asoka’s “shows and processions’* and also on “the processions of 
images” seen by Fa Hien. The Chinese monk says that the Indian 
procession was held in the second month. Now the second month 
of the year according to the Indian calendar is Vesakha, and it is 
possible, therefore, what Fa Hien saw in India was a Vesak 
festival, though he did not mention it by name. 

The first reference in the Mahdvamsa to the Vesak festival in 
Ceylon is during the time of Dut|;ha-Gamapi (101—^77 B.C.) who 
is said to have celebrated twenty-four Vesak festivals,^ It is 
quite likely, however, that the festival was in existence in Oeylon 
much earlier. Dut^^ha-Gaman! was the hero of the ancient 
Buddhist Ceylon, and perhaps he revived the festival and cele¬ 
brated it on a grander scale then before. After him many kings 
are reported to have celebrated the festival regularly : Bhatiya 

1. Fa Hien, p. 70. 

2. Mhv.xxxii 36. 
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(38—67 A.C.) twenty-eight Yesak festivals,^ while Vasabha 
(127—171 A.C.) celebrated forty-four festivals.^ These two kings 
organized regular annual celebrations. Vohara-Tissa (269-291 
A.C.),* Gothabhaya (309-322 A.C.).* Jettha-Tissa (323-333 A.C.)® 
Dalla-Moggallana (611-617 A.C.),® Sena II (851-885 A.C.),^ 
are all mentioned as kings who organized great vesak festivals. 
The last mentioned king is particularly said to have celebrated 
the Vesak festival with the poor people, giving them food and 
drink and clothes as they desired. 

Up to this day the Vesak is celebrated in Ceylon with great 
festivity every year, and free refreshment lialls (dan-sal) built by 
Buddhist Societies and individuals throughout the Lslajid enior- 
tain the pilgrims who visit holy places on that day. 

GIRIBHANDA PUjI 

The famous Giribha^da-puja seems to have been originated 
by Mahadathika Mahanaga (67—79 A.C.). Having completed 
the building of the Mahathupa at Mihintale, a task of great 
difficulty, the king organized this grand festival which was like a 
carnival to celebrate the historic occasion. Within the radius of 
a yojana of Mihint-ale the whole place was magnificently decorated. 
A road was constructed running round the mountain and four 
gateways erected. On eithei side of the streets shops and stores 
were opened. The roads were adorned with flags, arches and 
triumphal gates illuminated all with rows of lamps. Dancing, 
singing and music added to the merriment of the occasion. The 
road from the Kadambanad! (Malvatu-oya) to Mihintale was 
covered with carpets so that the devotees might walk with clean 
feet after their ablutions at the river. At the four gates of the 
city a great alms-giving was organized. Over the whole Island 
an unbroken chain of lamps was lighted. Even over the sea 

L Mhv.xxxiT69. 

2. /M. XXXV100. 

8. Ihid. xxxvi 40. 

4. xxxvi 109 ;Dpv.xxii 69. 

6. Mhv. xxxvi 180. 

6. Ibid, xliv 46. 

7. IhidAiU. 
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lamps were lighted within a distance of a ycjana round the Island. 
To the great multitude of monks assembled at this consecration- 
ceremony of the thupa, alms and gifts were offered at eight places 
with the beating of eight golden drums. A remission of the prison 
penalties (bandhamokkha) was also ordered. Barbers were 
employed to carry on their work continually at the four gates,^ 

Why tliis grand festival was called Giribhanda-puja is not 
quite clear.^ Whatever the correct meaning of the term may be, 
it is quite clear that great offerings were made at this festival, 
and all sources agree that it was organized by Mahadathika 
Uahanaga.^ 

Although Giribhanda»puja was a festival famous in history, 
we do not hear of its celebration by other kings. Eight centuries 
later, Udaya II (885-896 A.C.) is reported to have restored a 
vihara called Giribhanda.* But whether this was a vihara at 
Mihintale connected with Mahadathika’s Giribhai;>da-puja or a 
different vihara we are not certain. 

GANGAROHAKA 

Buddhadasa’s sou Upatissa I has the honour of inaugurating 
a ceremony called Gangarohana in the early 5th century. At the 
time the Island was afflicted by famine and disease. The king 
inquired from the Sangha if anything was done by the Buddha in 
such a situation to alleviate the suffering of the people, and the 


1. Mhy. xxxiv 68-84, 

2. Of course girt means ''mountain*’, 6Aaa^a means "goods” and 
pujd means "offering” or "ceremony.” But what do the wo^ together 
indicate ? They could be interpret^ to mean "offering of goods on the 
moimtain ” or " offering of a mountain of goods.” Sometimes this festival 
is called Giribha 9 da-gaha 9 a-pej& "the ceremony of taking goods on the 
mountain” (Dpv. xxi 32), and also Qiribha94a'V&hana-pej& "the cere¬ 
mony of bearing goods on the mountain,’* (Vsm. p. 2^; AA. p. 13). 
The Sasavdhini II, p. 185 reads the term Girimanda-mah&-pflj& "the great 
mountain offering.” The P&li Commentaries refer to this fsstivd in 
connection with Tissa Thera of Lomagin who received the best pair of oloths 
at this ceremony. (BA. p. 369 ; MA. p. 545 ; AA. p. 654), 

3. The Rsv. II, p. 185, says that it was organized by Dubbifthi Mahir&ja. 
But there is no doubt he was the same as MahAd&^hika Mab&nftga. For 
identification of these two names see my note on Dubbi^ MahiMija in 
UCK.Vol.I,No.2,p. 82. 

4. Mhy.xlix29. 
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monks described to him how the Ra/tana^sutta}' was recited by the 
Buddha when Vesali was visited by such a calamity.^ Thereupon 
the king had a golden image of the Buddha made, and placing in 
its hands the Buddha s stone alms-bowl filled with water, mounted 
it on a chariot. Then he organized a great alms-giving and 
ordered the citizens to observ^e the moral precepts (stla)^ himself 
observing them. 

The city was beautifully decorated, and a large crowd of monks 
following the chariot with the golden Buddha image walked the 
whole night round the stKiets reciting the Ratana-svtta and 
sprinkling water.® The king himself took part in the ceremony, 
walking with the monks. Rains came and famine and pestilence 
disappeared. Upatissa decreed that this ceremony should be 
performed whenever there was a similar calamity in the Island.* 

We do not know how many kings followed his example. But 
we are told that Sena II (851—885 A. C.) had a similar ceremony 
performed wlien the Island was Nusited by an epidemic. In place 
of the Buddlia image, he had the image of Ananda carried round 
the streets followed by monks reciting the pirit and sprinkling the 
pirit-j)dn (paritta water).* 

The introduction of the Ananda image here is significant, for 
it was Ananda who went round in Vesali reciting the Ratana-siUta, 
sprinkling water from Buddha’s alms-bowl. Sena II seems to 


1. Mhv. calls it Oangdroha^-sutta as well. 

2. When Vesali was afflicted by famine and pestilence, the Buddha 
visited the city on the invitation of Licchavis, and recited the BcUana-avita, 
(It is included in the Khuddakapdpha as well as in the Sutta-nipdla). The 
Buddha first taught this sutta to Ananda and requested him to go round the 
city accompanied by Liochavi princes, reciting the sutta and sprinkling 
water from the Bud^a*s alms-bowl. The city was saved from the calamity. 
A great festival was held in honour of the Buddha's visit. Two boats on 
the river were joined together and r pavilion was built thereon. After this 
successful mission to Vesali, the Buddha returned to Bajagaha along the 
Ganges. This journey is called Gafigaroha^a, and the name was given to 
the festival itself. (SnA. pp. 204-205 ; GBhA. p. 97 If.). 

S. Geiger says this is a fine example of popular rain magic adopted by 
the official religion. (Civ. tr. 1, p. 19, n. 5). 

4. Mhv. XXXvii 189-198. Gf. also a festival called Patta-maha said 
to have been held in India. In this festival too the stone alms-bowl of the 
Buddha was honoured. (Rsv. 1 (BE. 2467), p. 34). 

5. Mhv. 1180-81. 


109-U 
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have followed this example rather than imitating Upatissa’s 
ceremony in all its details. Sena II is also said to have had the 
Ratana-suUa written on gold plates.^ 

Kassapa V (913-923 A.C.) is also reported to have warded off 
the dangers of famine and pestilence by engaging the monks of 
the three fraternities to recite the pint in the city.^ We do not 
know whether he followed the traditional customs of the earlier 
festivals as described above. However in this instance, there is 
no mention of the image of the Buddha or of Ananda or of the 
alms-bowl. The ceremony had probably undergone changes in 
the course of time.^ Aggabodlii TV" (658-674 A.C.) also held pirit 
ceremonies, but neither the reason nor the details are given.^ 

WRIT 

Pirit (Pali Paritta) which means *‘protection’’, was a cere¬ 
mony held for various purposes like (exorcizing evil spirits and 
dispelling disease as well as blessing an auspicious occasion like 
occupying a new house. The Book of Parittas (Pirit-pota) known 
as the Catuhhdnavdra is a compilation containing suttas from the 
original Nikdyas. According to the Milinda-pafiha the most 
important panWas are Ratana-suttay Khandha-paritta^ Mora-paritta 
Dhajagga’pariUa, Atandpiya-paritta and Angulimdla’-pariUa^ The 
Dtgha Commentary gives MeUa-stiUaf Dhagagga-suUa and Ratana- 
8uUa as important suttas.^ 


1. Mhv.li.79. 

2. IbidAuBO. 

3. About the middle of the 19th century a Gahg&rohaa^a festival was 
held at M&tara in South Ceylon. ASinhidese poem, the OaAgdrohana^ 
vanSLand by Thomas Muhandirama describes this festival in great det^L 

4. Mhv. xlvi 5. 

5. Miln.p.ll9. 

6. DA. p. 707. The present book of PariUas (Piritpota) orCatubkdfM^ 
vara, in addition to the suttas mentioned above, contains among others 
Dcuadhamma-s,, Makgala-B,, MtU&niMffiaa-a,, Canda-pariUa, Suriya-panUOf 
M<M‘K(usap(i-^hera-bojjh(Mga, Maha-MoggaUdna-thera-boj,, Mdh&^Cunda 
thera-boj,, QWim&nanda-s,, IHgili-a,, DhammacakkappavaUana-a,, M<M» 
aamaya^B,^ Alavaka-a.t KaaihkSradvdja-a,, Pardbhava-a,^ Vaaaia-a., 8ucea^ 
vibhadga^a. 
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The AfanafiyarSiMa is the most important and powerful in the 
matter of exorcism. The D^horCommevlary^ gives a detailed 
description of how and when to recite it. It should not be the 
first to be recited. If the expulsion of an evil spirit is desired, 
in the first instance the Mettorsutta, Dhajagga-sutta and Ratana 
sutta should be recited for seven days. If the spirit leaves the 
patient it is well and good. If he does not, then the Atdndtiya 
should be recited. There are several precautions and observances 
to be followed in this case. The bhikkhu who recites this sutta 
should eat neither meat nor preparations of flour ; he should not 
live in a cemetery, lest the spirits should get an occasion to harass 
him ; from the monastery to the sick man’s house he should be 
conducted by men carrying weapons and shields to protect him. 
the recitation should not be in the open air. The bhikkhu should 
sit in a room with doors and windows closed, and recite the sutta 
with thoughts of love foremost in his heart ; during the recital he 
should be guarded by men bearing arms. 

The paritta should be recited after making the patient take 
the precepts {sUdni). If the spirit does not leave him, the patient 
should be taken to the monastery, and laid on the courtyard of 
the cetiya. After sweeping the courtyard, offerings of flowers 
and lamps should be made. Then again the verses of blessing 
(mangala-gdtha) should be recited. A full assembly of deities 
should be called. If there is an ancient tree {jefthaka-rukkha) in 
the vicinity of the vihara, a message in the name of the Sangha 
should be sent to the deity residing there requesting him to be 
present. The yruMi possessed should be questioned as to his name. 
When the name is mentioned, the spirit should be addressed only 
by that name. He should be told that the merits of alms-giving 
and offering flowers and lamps had been transferred to him, and 
the verses of blessing had been recited as a gift to him, and that 
now he should leave the patient out of respect for the Sangha. If 
he still refuses to leave, the devatas should be invoked and informed 
of his obstinacy, and the Atdnafiya recited, after declaring that 
‘*this spirit (ammusso) does not do our word, and we shall obey 
the Order of the Buddha.” 


1. DA. p. 707, 
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If a bhikkhu is possessed by a spirit, the altars should be 
cleaned and flowers offered, the merits of offerings should be 
transferred, and after invoking a great assembly of devatas, the 
partita should be recited.^ 

THE TOOTH RELIC FESTIVAL 

The left eye-tooth of the Buddha (vdmaddthd-dhdlu)^ which 
was brought to Ceylon in the ninth year of Mahasena’s son 
Siri-Meghavanna (371 A.C.)* was the most important and precious 
of all Buddhist relics ever brought to Ceylon.* 

In times of internal troubles claimants to the throne tried to 
take possession of this relic, because it was usually tlie person who 
had the Tooth Relic in his possession that commanded public 
support. We learn from the Dathavarnsa that there was fighting 
for the possession of the Tooth Relic among the ruling princes in 
India before it was brought to Ceylon.® 

As we have seen earlier,® the Tooth Relic was, from the very 
beginning, associated with the Abhavagiri. Therefore, its exposi¬ 
tion and its annual festival were held in the abhayagiri-vihara.^ 
There w^as a particular building for the Tooth Relic,® “By the 
side of the King’s palace is the Vihara of the Buddha’s Tooth, 
several hundred feet high, brilliant with jewels and ornamented 
with rare gems. Above the Vihara is placed an upright pole on 
which is fixed a great padmaraga (ruby) jewel. 

1. This is an equivalent to exorcism and faith-healing which all popular 
religions are compelled to offer to the believing masses. The development 
of the full-fledged pirit ceremony as we know today can be seen only after 
the Polonnaruva period. 

2. Datha.114,119. 

3. I)atha. 340 ; Mhv. zxxvii 92. 

4. The Dhatu. p. 6, says that there were two tooth-relics of the Buddha 
in Ceylon. 

5. D&th&. 284,286,289, 296,296. 

6. See above p. 97. 

7. D&thi. 406. 

8. Fa Hien, p. 104. 

9. Hiuen Taiang Bk. XI, p. 248. 
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We are fortunate in getting a vivid description of the Tooth 
Relic festival from an eye-witness who had seen its celebration 
early in the 5th century A.C. According to Fa Hien^ the Tooth 
of the Buddha was always brought forth in the middle of the 
third month. Ten days beforehand the king grandly caparisoned 
a large elephant on which he mounted a man dressed in royal 
robes, who could speak distinctly,and the man went round beating 
a large drum, describing the life and the virtues of the Buddha, 
and announcing to the public: “ Behold! ten days after this, 
Buddha’s Tooth will be brought forth, and taken to the Abhaya- 
giri-vihara. Let all and each, whether monks or laics, who wish 
to amass merit for themselves, make the road smooth and in good 
condition, grandly adorn the lanes and by-ways, and provide 
abundant store of flowers and incense to be used as offerings to it.*^ 

When this proclamation w^as over, the king placed for exlii- 
bition on both sides of the road, the five hundred different bodily 
forms in which the Buddha had appeared in his previous births 
according to the Jataka stories. All their figures were brightly 
coloured and grandly executed “looking as if they were alive*’. 

After this the Tooth of the Buddha was brought forth, and 
was carried along in the middle of the road. Everj’where on the 
way offerings were presented to it, and thus it arrived at the hall 
of the Buddha in the Abhayagiri-vihara. There the monks and 
the laity collected in crowds, burned incense, lighted lamps and 
performed all the prescribed serrices, day and night, without 
ceasing till ninety days had been completed, when the Tooth was 
returned to the vihara within the city. On jpoya days the doors 
of the vihara were opened, and forms of ceremonial reverence 
were observ ed according to the rules. 

We learn further details from Hiuen Tsiang: “The king, three 
times a day, washes the Tooth of the Buddha with perfumed water^ 
sometimes with powdered perfumes. Whether washing or burn¬ 
ing, the whole ceremony is attended with a service of the most 
precious jewels.**^ 

1, Fa Hien, pp. 106-107. 

2. Hiuau Tsiang Bk. XI, p. 248, 
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The festival of the Tooth Relic, accompanied by the famoiiB 
Kandy Perahara, is held annually up to the present day in 
Ceylon. 


MAHINDA FESTIVAL 

Mahasena’s son Siri*Meghavapna (daring whose reign the 
Tooth Relic was brought to Ceylon) has the honour of inaugurating 
a new festival in honour of Mahinda. He had a life>size image of 
Mahinda made of gold and on the seventh day of the month of Vap 
(Pubbakattika, October-November) took it to Ambatthala at 
Mihintale where the thera had met Devanampiya-Tissa. A great 
alms-giving was organized in honour of the occasion. From 
Mihintale to Anuradhapura the road was beautifully decorated. 
On the ninth day of the month, in a mammoth procession of monks 
and laymen led by the king himself, the image was taken to 
Sotthiyakara, a vihara built by Siri-Meghavaijuia himself, near 
the eastern gate of the city. For three days the image remained 
there. Meanwhile the city was beautifully decorated. On the 
twelfth day of the month the image was taken in procession 
through the city to the Maha-vihara, and it was exhibited for 
three months in the courtyard of the Maha-Bodhi. Ultimately, 
the image was placed in a specially built house in the south-east 
direction, near the royal palace. The king had also built in that 
house the images of It^hiya and other companions of Mahinda. 
Endowments were made for the maintenance of the place and the 
performance of the festival. A decree was made that it should be 
held annually by all succeeding kings. 

Dhammakitti, the author of the second part of the MahdvafjMa 
(also called Culavatnsa I) says that kings from that day honoured 
this decree, and the festival was held even in his day in the Idth 
century—nine centuries after its inauguration.^ Dhatusena 
(460-478 A.C.) too, is mentioned as one who held the Mahinda 
festival, at which the recital and exposition of the Dtpavaffisa 
formed a special feature.* 

1. Mhv. xzxvii 66-89. 

2. Ibid, xxxviii 58-^9. The Mahinda festival has recently been 
revived and is now held annually in Ceylon. 
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THE OFFERING OF A VIHARA 

We get from Fa Hien an accoimt of how a monastery was 
offered to the Sangha by a king in ancient Ceylon. First, the 
king convoked a great assembly. “After giving the monks a 
meal of rice, and presenting his offerings (on the occasion), he 
selected a pair of first-rate oxen, the horns of which were grandly 
decorated with gold, silver and precious substances. A golden 
plough had been provided, and the king himself turned up a 
furrow 9 n the four sides of the ground within which the building 
was to be. He then endowed the community of the monks with 
the population, fields and houses, writing the grant on plates of 
metal (to the effect) that from that time onwards, from generation 
to generation, no one should venture to annul or alter it.*’^ 

THE ANOINTING OF IMAGES 4 

o . 

We have seen earlier' that different Bo-trees were known by 
different names. In the same manner different Buddha-images 
had their own personal names like Upasumbha and Abhiseka.* 

There seems to have been a particular kind of ceremony known 
as abhiseka (anointing) of Buddha-images. Unfortunately we do 
not have the details of the ceremony. But there is no doubt that 
it was held to be an important one. The General Migara was 
refused permission by Rassapa I to perform the anointing cere¬ 
mony of Abhiseka-Buddha (-image) which the General expected 
to hold on a grander scale than even that of the Sila-Sambuddha 
(-image). Migara suppressed his displeasure, awaiting the arrival 
of Moggallana.^ When Moggall^a ascended the throne, the 
General Migara held the ceremony as he desired, nearly eighteen 
years after.® This long anxiety and enthusiasm of the General 
indicate that the anointing ceremony of Buddha images was of 
great interest and importance to the people of ancient Ceylon, 
whatever it might have been. 

1. Fa Hien, pp. 108-109. 

2. See above p. 120. 

8. Mhv.zxxviiieO. 

4. Ibid, xxzix 6-7. 

5. Ibid, xxxix 40. 
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LAMP OFFERING 

Dipa’pujd or the offering of lamps was a very popular festival.^ 
Thousands of lamps lighted in regular rows on the grounds of a 
monastery provided devotees with strikingly beautiful effects 

In the same manner there was a ceremony known as dsana^ 
pujd which was evidently performed by covering the altars and 
possibly even the terraces of the cetiya with flowers.^ 

WORSHIP AT A MONASTERY 

When a Buddhist went to a monastery he had to follow certain 
customs in his worship. He had to worship the dagaba (cetiya) 
first, because that contained bodily relics of the Buddha. He had 
to circumambulate the dagaba three times keeping the object of 
worship to his right. If the dagaba was large he should stop and 
worship at four places ; if it was small, he should stop and worship 
at eight places.^ In ancient days the devotees ascended t he vedikd- 
bhumi (terraces) and offered flowers and worshipped while 
circumambulating the cetiya, as we ha\e seen earlier.^ After 
worshipping the cetiya he should w'orship the Bodhi.® The next 
object of worship today is the image of the Buddha. But in 
early literature there is no particular mention of tlie Buddha-iinage 
as an object of worship.® 

A cetiya should be treated as a living Buddha. All the r(\spect 
and honour that one pays to the Buddha should be paid to the cetiya 
as well. If a bhikkhu does not go to w^orship at the. cetiya, it is con¬ 
sidered as not attending on the Biiddlia. A bhikkhu should neither 
cover both shoulders, nor wear sandals, nor hold an umbrella, nor 
bathe, nor answer calls of nature within the sight of a cetiya.^ 

1. Dpv. xxill,14—16, xxii6. 

2. MA. p. 888 ; A A. p. 256. The same references mention an offering 
known as Uuila^arUhara-puja, (J^ulcl it be that it was performed by spreading 
flowers on the courtyard ? Madhubhanda-pdjd is another thing the details 
of which we do not know . (Dpv. xxi 10). 

3. But certain commentaries lay down that a devotee should stop and 
worsliip at sixteen places. For details see above p, 118, n. 1. 

4. See above p. 118. 

6. DA. p. 129 ; MA. p. 207 ; VbhA. p. 245. 

6. For a discussion of this subject see above p. 121 ff. 

7. DA. p. 757 ; Vbha. p. 360. 
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VASSA AND KATHINA 

The vassa (Sijih. vas) season, roughly from July to October, 
when monks observed the vas retreat remaining in one place, was 
a period during which the whole country became n'ligiously 
conscious. As we. saw (*arlier in this chapter, festivals like the 
Ariyavamsa were held during tJiis season. Particular arrange¬ 
ments were made for the maint(‘.nance of monks during this 
pciriod.' The kathina ceremony w^as the culmination of the whole 
vas season. At the end of the three months a Hpt‘cial robe known 
as kathina w^as off(ired to the mojiks of e\'ery motiastery who 
observed the "‘retreat.*' Tiiis offering was considered parti¬ 
cularly meritorious. Dalla-Moggallana (Moggallana III) is said 
to have given the kathina to all the monasteries in the Island.* 
Even today the kathina ceremony is a great occasion in the 
religious life of the Sinhalese Buddhist.® 

FUNERAL 

Fa Hien^ has provided us with some valuable information 
regarding the funeral rites of a monk in the 5th century in Ceylon. 
This description refers especially to the cremation ceremony of a 
monk who was recognized as an arahant of the day. 

“Four or five li east of the vihara there was reared a great pile 
of firewood, which might be more than thirty cubits square, and 
the same in height. Near the top were laid sandal, aloe and 
other kinds of fragrant wood. 

“On the four sides (of the pile) they made steps by w’^hich to 
ascend it. With clean wdiite-hair cloth, almost like silk, they 
wrapped (the body) round and round.® They made a large 
carriage frame, in form like our funeral car, but without the 
dragons and fishes. 

1. Dpv. xxi 25 ; E.Z. I, pp. 58,62. 

2. Mhv.Xliv48. 

3. For details of vetssa and kafhina see Mhvg. pp. 163 ff., 304 ff. 

4. Fa Hien, pp. 107—108. 

5. Of. the Buddha's cremation as described in the Mah&parinihbana^s^^ 
D.II, pp. 87, 100. His body was wrapped in new cloth and cotton many 
times in turn, and then the body was put into a trough of oil and covered 
with a lid. In the Anur&dhapura cremation no oil was applied to the body* 
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“At the time of the cremation, the king and the people, in 
multitudes from all quarters, collected together, and presented 
offerings of flowers and incense. When this was finished, the car 
was lifted on the pile, all over which oil of sweet basil was poured, 
and then a light was applied. Wliile the fire was blazing, every 
one, with reverent heart, pulled off his upper garment, and threw 
it, with his feather-fan and umbrella, from a distance into the 
midst of the flames, to assist the burning. When the cremation 
was over, they collected and preserved the bones, and proceeded 
to erect a tope. Fa Hien had not arrived in time (to see the 
distinguished sramana) alive, and only saw his burial.’* 

These and many other ceremonies and festivals provided the 
occasion for the people not only to express their religious senti¬ 
ments, but also to gratify their senses and emotions. They would 
keep tlie ordinary masses away from crime, and might be regarded 
even as necessary in order to maintain a healthy social equilibrium. 



17 . 

EDUCATION 

“The history of the Buddhist system of education is practically 
that of the Buddhist Order or Saiigha. Buddhist education and 
learnixig centred round monasteries as Vedic culture centred 
round the sacrifice. The Buddhist world did not offer any 
educational opportunities apart from or independently of its 
monasteries. All education, sacred as well as secular, was in the 
hands of the monks. They had the monopoly of learning and of 
the leisure to impart it. They were the only custodians and 
bearers of the Buddhist culture.”^ 

This statement of Radha Kumud Mookherji’s, made with 
reference to ancient Buddhist education in India, can be equally 
well applied to ancient education in Ceylon. 

We have seen earlier how the bhikkhus began to take an active 
interest in educational and cultural activities of the country, and 
how the whole system of education, both ecclesiastical and lay, 
was in the hands of the Sangha. 

The Sigala-siUta of the Dlgha-nikaya^ says that the education 
and guidance of the laity is a duty devolving upon the monks. 
The bhikkhus of Ceylon performed this duty by taking into their 
hands the education of the whole nation. The rulers and leaders 

1. Radha Kumud Mookerji : Ancieni Indian Sduoaium, p. 394. 

2. D.m,p.ll7. 
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of the country as well as the commoners were educated and trained 
by bhikkhus.^ 

In modern usage a learned person is referred to as “well-read”, 
because today knowledge is acquired chiefly through reading. 
But in ancient days an erudite person was referred to as bahussula 
“one who has heard much*’, for knowledge was then acquired 
chiefly through hearing. It is belicA ed that no books were found 
in India at the time of the Buddha.^ 

In Ceylon, the Sinhalese Commentaries in book form on the 
Tripitaka seem to have been in use soon after Buddhism was 
introduced into the Island in the 3rd century B.C., though, in 
fact, the writing down of the Tripitaka itself took place only in 
the first century B.C. 

These books hand-written, most probably on palm leavea,* 
and therefore very rare, were not in extensive use, like the printed 
books of today. Therefore, in spite of the existence of some 
books, knowledge was acquired chiefly through the ear, and the 
old tenn hahussuta could literally be applied to the learned in 
those days. The pupil had to listen to and commit to memory 
the instruction imparted orally by the teacher, which the latter 
himself in his turn had learnt by heart from his own teacher. 

Memory played a much more important part, in the ancient 
system of education thaii today. The frequent repetitions found 
in texts, which irritate the modern reader, were aji aid to ancient 
students who had to memorize long texts together. Learned 
masters were reputed for their strong memoiy' : the Majjhima- 
bha^aka Dcva Thera, the specialist of the Majjhima-nikaya^ who 


1. It is well-know'n that kings like Siri Sahgha-Bodhi (307-309 A.C.), 
two brothers Jetfiha-Tissa an<l Mahasena (4th century A.C.), Dh&tusena 
(406-478 A.C.), Aggabodhi Vlll (801-812 A.C.) and many other kings in 
later times were educated by monks. We cannot expect direct references 
to the education of ordinary people in the ancient chronicles, as it was not 
the custom to record such things. 

2. See Rhys Davids : Buddhist India, p. 107 ff. 

3. The palm leaf, which in Sinhalese is called puskola when it is treated 
and ready for writing, was in all probability the material on which books 
were written from very early days. The tala tree {talipot) from which this 
leaf is obtained was considered so valuable that it was prohibited, at least 
in the 10th century, to out down this tree, for its leaves were essential for 
the spread of learning and literature. (E.Z.I, p. 87 or 93 line 60 ; p. 185 
or 187 line 28). 
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had neglected his studies for 19 years for intensive meditation, 
could at the end of this long period, recite by memory and teach 
the whole of the Nikaya without a single mistake or omission. 
Naga Thera of Karaliyagiri, who had given up his studies for 18 
years, could teach the Dfidtukathd without a single mistake. 
Dhammarakkhita of Tuladhara*pabbata in Rohana was out of 
touch with certain texts for 3() years, but could teach the whole 
of the Tripitaka without hesitation.^ 

The Digha Commentary records that two theras — Maha- 
gatimba-Abhaya and Digha-bhanaka-Abhaya could remember 
certain incidents in their life which occured when they were 
five days and nine days old respectively. Tipitaka Culabhaya 
Thera could remember ‘he names of all liie citizens of 
Anuradhapura and could recognize them again if they were 
presented to him only once.^ 

Such feats of memory, which sound incredible to a modem 
reader, were considered as marks of wisdom and a clear and 
healthy state of mind. Max Muller says : “We can form no 
opinion of the power of memory in a state of society so different 
from ours as the Indian Parishads are from our universities. 
Feats of memory, such as we hear of now and then, show that 
our notions of the limits of that faculty are quite arbitrary. Our 
own memory has been systematically undermined for many 
generations. To speak of nothing else, one sheet of The Times 
newspaper every morning is quite sufficient to distract and un¬ 
settle the healthiest memory.”* The number of bhikkhus who 
could recite the whole of a Nikaya by heart shows that memoriz¬ 
ing in those days was a common thing.* There is however no 
need to assume that “while memory prevails, the solid power 
of understanding fails.” 

Although education was in the main carried on through 
memory and the auditory faculty, it would not be correct to 

1. Vem.pp. 71-72. 

2. DA. p. 366. 

3. Quo^ by Mookerji in his Ancient Indian Education, p. 212. 

4 . It WM not too muoh for a parson of good memory who devoted his 
whole life mainly to that purpose to oommit to memory about 500 to 1000 
pages. We shovM not forget that these texts teem with repetitions of long 
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conclude that no written books were used at all. Books were 
used of course, but infrequently. It was not possible for every 
student to possess his text : the production of a manuscript was 
so laborious. Most probably manuscripts were available for 
reference at the principal monasteries. Occasionally we get 
references to the reading of books. A statement in the Samawta- 
pdsddikd indicates that books were read (poUhakampi vdoeturn) 
even in the night by the light of oil lamps (dipdloke)} The 
Mahdvamm records that young Dhatusena in the 5th century 
was studying a book (potthaka) under a tree * 

The scarcity of books and the lack of means of communication 
presented great hardships to stiidenis. There is a reference in 
the Vibhanga Commenlar'i^ to a student-monk who travelled a 
distance of a hundred yojanas just to have a point made clear by 
his teacher. This monk, whose name was Tissa, the son of the 
householder Punabbasu, after his education in Ceylon, went to 
India to study further under the celebrated Yonaka Dhamma- 
rakkhita Thera. After completing his education there, on his 
way back to Ceylon, when he was about to embark on a ship, a 
doubt arose in his mind regarding a certain point. He postponed 
his trip at once, went back a hundred yojanas again to his teacher 
Dhammarakkhita and had his doubt cleared.^ 

The aim of education was the development of moral and 
spiritual character. Mere learning devoid of this purpose was 
considered worthless. If a person studied religion with the idea 
of gaining material profits, axid not with the idea of improving hia 
moral and spiritual character, it was considered better for him to 
sleep than to waste his time in study.® 

Teachers were always anxious to inculcate this ideal in the 
minds of their pupils. The duty of a teacher was not only to 
teach, but also to look after the moral and spiritual welfare of 
his pupils. Thus, the principal of Ealadighavapidvara-vihaia 

1. Smp.(SHB)p.60I. 

2. Mhv. xxxviii 16—18. 

3. VbhA.p.273. 

4 . This also is a fine example to prove how genuine, sincere and inde¬ 
fatigable those students were in their studies. 

6. MA.p.325. 
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(referred to above) did not admit a certain pupil into his class until 
the latter promised not to go about in the village. The teacher 
feared that the young pupil might fall a victim to some temptation 
if he was allowed freedom of movement.^ When the famous 
Eala-Buddharakkhita returned to his monastery after completing 
his education, his upajjhdya (preceptor) pointed out to him that 
education was not all, and that he should meditate and try to 
attain some spiritual realization. Accordingly, Kala-Buddha- 
rakkhita applied himself to meditation and attained arahantship.^ 

Learning without moral character was held in such contempt 
that no one liked to learn from a teacher of questionable character. 
Hence, it was with great difficulty that Maha-Rakkhita Thera was 
persuaded to learn the Mahaniddesa from a monk w^ho led an 
impure life. Maha-Rakkhita unwillingly agreed to learn it, 
because this immoral monk happened to be the only one in Ceylon 
who knew Mahaniddesa} Had Maha-Rakkhita not learnt this 
text, it would have been lost with the death of the bad monk. 

As education was in the hands of monks, it was but natural 
that it should primarily be religious. No one who was not well- 
versed in religion was considered cultured. A sound knowledge 
of Buddhism, including the Vinaya and the Abhidhamma, was 
of primary importance for a cultured person, whether bhikkhu or 
layman. The high officials of the government were usually 
well-versed in Buddhism. Thus, we come across a number of 
ministers who were learned enough to be commissioned to settle 
both ecclesiastical and doctrinal disputes.^ Abhidhammika 
Oodatta Thera’s^ qualification to be raised virtually to the position 
of Chief Justice of Ceylon was mainly his great knowledge of 
Buddhist philosophy and the Vinaya. 

Proficiency in the Abhidhamma, which exalted a person to 
the revered position of a philosopher, was a difficult achievement 
coveted by all. This is probably why Jet^ha-Tissa III requested 

1. MA. p. 353. See also above p. 187 ff. 

2. /&ul.p.469. 

3. This was during the Br&hmai^a-Tissa Famine, Smp. (SHB) p. 503. 

4. See below pp. 298-299. 

5. Referred to above* see p. 163. 
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his queeu to become & nun and study the Abhidamma.^ Kings 
like Kassapa II (641-650 A.C.) and Mahinda II (772-792 A.C.) 
are reported to have made special efforts to spread a knowledge 
of the Abhidhamma.^ The Abhidhamma was considered so 
sublime and profound that it is said that at the expiration of the 
Sasana (sdsamntaradhdna), the Abhidhamma Piteka will die out 
before the other two Pitakas.* We have seen earlier how the 
teachers of the Abhidhamma were honoured more than the 
teachers of the other two Pitakas.^ 

A general knowledge of Buddhism was considered essential to 
create good citizens. So we find many good kings honouring 
learned monks and providing facilities for both adults and children 
to leani the dhamma. Special mention should be made of 
Moggallana II (537-556 A.C.) who is reported to have lured 
children to learn the dhamma by giving them sweetmeats.^ 

We have no definite information regarding the curriculum of 
study in ancient Ceylon, apart from religion. But there is 
evidence that cultural and vocational subjects, like grammar, 
prosody, rhetoric, literature, history, logic, arithmetic, medicine 
and astrology were taught in monasteries. The law of the land 
which was nothing but custom {cdritta) was also possibly a subject. 
A knowledge of and training in fine arts like painting and sculpture 
was also available in monasteries. We have seen earlier what 
great artists there were among the Suihalese monks.® But train¬ 
ing in crafts was generally handed down in families from father 
to 8011 .^ 

Even kings are mentioned as great craftsmen. Jettha-Tissa II 
had a unique reputation for ivory carving, and he is reported to 
have taught this art to many people.® Even military arts such 
as archery and swordsmanship were sometimes handed down 

1. Mhv. Xliv 107 ff. 

2. xliv 150 jxlriii 141-142. 

3. MA. p. 881 — pa^hairuirit abhidhammapifakarji tKMSoUi, 

4. See above p. 161. 

5. Mhv. xli 58-60; xliv 47 ; xlv 2 ; xlix 33, 

6. See above p. 164. 

7. We cannot definitely say that crafts were not taught in monaatedes* 

8. Mhv. xxxvii 100-101. 
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from father to son. Phussadeva, one of Duttha-Gama^’s ten 
generals, for example, was trained in archery by his own father. 
It is said that this art was handed down in their family (varnsa- 
gatam)} 

While every monastery in the country served the purpose of a 
free school, there were centres of learning holding the position of 
universities for higher studies and specialized knowledge. Chief 
among them was the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura. But there 
were a few other centres, even more reputed than the Mahavihara 
for certain specialized knowledge. Roha^a had several such 
places. 

Even highly educated monks from the Mahavihara went to 
these places for specialized studies. Tipitaka Culabhaya of the 
Mahavihara, for example, was well-versed in the Tripitaka, but 
he had not studied the Commentaries. As his education was not 
complete without a good knowledge of the Commentaries, he was 
requested by his teacher to study further under a famous professor, 
named Dhammarakkhita, well-versed in all the teaching {sabba- 
pariyattika), at Tuladhara-pabbata in Rohaija.^ 

The Tissamahavihara at Mahagama was another celebrated 
centre of leamixig in Rohana. Mahasiva thera of this monastery is 
reported to have taught “eighteen great groups” {atthdrasa-mahd- 
ga^Le) both texts and commentaries {atthavasena ca pdlivasena ca) 
day and night without much rest. Even the commentators 
{aUhak(jUhd’th£rd) came to him to clear their doubts.® A young 
monk from Kora^daka-vihara (referred to above) is also reported 
to have gone to Rohana for studies, though we do not know to 
which place.* 

Other famous centres of learning were the Kaladighavapi- 
dvara-vihara® and the Ma^dAlar^ma in Eallagama. It was at 
the latter place that the celebrated Maliyadeva Thera and Maha- 
Tissabhuti Thera are known to have been educated.® 

1. Mkv. xxiii 85. 

2. Vsm.p.Tl. 

3. AA. p. 24; DA. pp. 521522. 

4. Vsm. p. 68. Probably he went for general education, not for any 
•peoialiaed study. 

6. MA, p. 363. See also above pp. 187,290. 

6. /6fd.p.66;AA.p.23, 


I09.V 
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Just as there were centres of learning famous for specialized 
knowledge, there were also certain groups who specialized in a 
particular branch of the doctrine. The SvUtatUika-gaf^f for 
instance, was a group or a class of monks who specialized in the 
Sutta Fitaka, whereas the Abhidhammika-gatM specialized in the 
Abhidhamma.' In the same manner, certain teachers and their 
pupils specialized in the Nikdyas, and the Majjhima Comimniafy 
says that they held fast to those particular collections of the 
teaching in which they specialized with a personal attachment 
(gehasita-pema).^ Accordingly we hear of certain theras known 
as Digha-bhanakas, Majjhima-bhiinakas, Ahguttara-bha-nakas 
and Samyutta-bhanakas,* who were regarded as Masters of 
these Nikdyas or Collections.* Sometimes there were great 
monks who w^ere reputed for their proficiency in all the four 
Nikdyas, such as Catunikayika Tissa Thera of Kolita-vihara.* 
There were also specialists in the Jatakas like Maha-Paduma 
Thera of Tuladhara.® 

According to the SanKmUipdsddikd'^ tliere were three grades of 
the learned (bahussuto ndma tividho). These three seem to have 
corresponded to the preliminar}% intermediate and final grades, 
and the “syllabuses” were prescribed for each grade. 

The monk of the lowest grade, known as Nissayamvccanaka 
(Independent), counting five years after his upasampadd, should 

1. V8m.p.69. 

2. MA. p. 250. This habit of specialization can be traced as far back as 
the first Convocation when particular sections of the teaching were given 
in charge of selected maha-theras and their disciples ; the Vinaya was 
entrusted to Upali and his disciples ; the Digha-nikdya to Ananda and his 
disciples ; the Majjhima-nikdya to the disciples ofS&riputta ; the Satfi- 
yvita-nikdya to Maha-Kassapa and his disciples ; the AngtUUira^nikaya to 
Anuruddha and his disciples (DA pp. 10*11). Perhaps the bh&^akas ifi 
Ceylon in the Aaur&dhapura period traced their connection to these direct 
disciples of the Buddha. 

3. Bhi^aka means **reoiter’* . Hence Dlgha-bh&naka means '^reciter 
of the Digha^nikdya** So are the Majjhima and other bh&^kas. To be 
a bh&^aka one had to know at least a g(^ portion of the Collection, if not 
the whole Nikaya, See below p. 295. 

4. Smp. (SHB) p. 297 ; AA. p. 363 ; Vam, p. 211. 

6. AA.p.343. 

6. Mhv. XXXV 30. This thera lived during Ilan&ga's (93*102 A.C.) time. 

7. Smp. (SHB) pp. 577-578. 
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know by heart (vacuggata) at least two Malika^; he should also 
know four Bhdi(!MVdra8 from the SutUirUas^ for the purpose of 
preaching on uposatha days ; some important suttas like Andha- 
kavinda^ Mahd-Rdhtdovdda and AmbaUha for the purpose of talk¬ 
ing to those who came to see him; three anumodand for the purpose 
of giving benedictory talks on special occasions particulars 
about certain fundamental Vinaya kammas such as uposatha and 
pavdrana ; and also a topic of meditation (Jcammatthdna) leading 
up to arahantship. All this he should learn, and then he is 
qualified to go about freely [catuddiso) and to live independently 
(aUano issariyena vasitum). 

The monk of the second grade, known as Parisupatthdpaka 
(Attendant of the Assembly), counting ten years after his 
upasampadd should know by heart at least the two Vibhahgas of 
the Vinaya,^ failing which, he should be able to recite these texts 
with three others. He should also know the Vinaya-kammas and 
the Khandhakavatta. If he was a Majjhima-bhai^aka, he should 
know the Mulapan'^ka (the first 50 suttas) of the Majjhima- 
nikdya ; if a Digha-bha^aka, the Mahdvagga (10 suttas of the 
second vagga) of the Digka-nikdya ; if a Samyutta-bha^aka, 
the first three sections of the Mahdvagga of the SamyvUa-nikdya ; 
if an Aiiguttara-bhaijaka, the first or the second half of the 
AigvdJUxra-nikdya, failing which, he should learn from the begin¬ 
ning to the Third section (Tika-nipdta),^ A Jataka-bhanaka 
should learn the whole of the Jdtaka text with its Commentary— 
not less than that.® If a monk was well-versed in these texts, 

1. Bhihkhu-Bhikkhun^Matikd, generally known as the Pdtimokkha, 

2. Evidently the four Bhdtbavdraa of the Paritta, 

3. The occasions for the anumodand are Ba'hgha-hkaUa (almsgiving)^ 
ma/hgala (an auspicious occasion like occupying a new house or a wedding) 
and avamaAgala (a funeral or a matahaAdna, almsgiving for the dead). 

4. f .e. the two Vinaya texts known as Pdrdjiha and P&eUtiya. 

5. But according to the Mahd-Paccariya CTommentary, if a bhapaka 
learns only one Section (Nipaia), he should choose the Fourth or the Fifth 
NipSta, 

6. The Mahd^Paccariya lays down that in addition he should also learn 
the Dhammapada with the stories. Sometimes the Dhammapada-bhanakas 
are also mentioned as a separate class. DhpA. II (SHB) p. 600. 
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he was considered well-read or well-educated (bahussuta) and was 
qualified to serve the assemblies. He was a “leader** {died- 
pdinokkho)y going wherever he desired (yenakdma'hgamo). 

The monk of the highest grade, known as Bhikkhunovadaka 
(Adviser to Bhikkhunis), should learn the three Pitakas with 
their Commentaries, failing which, he should master the Com¬ 
mentary of one of the Four Collections {Nikdyas). That would 
enable him to explain the other Nikdyas. Among the seven 
Abhidhamma texts, he would master the Commentaries of four, 
because that would enable him to explain the rest. But the 
whole of the Vijiaya Pii^ka should be mastered with its Com¬ 
mentary. If a monk learnt all this, then he would be qualified 
to be an “Adviser to Bhikkhunis.**^ 

In a monastery, classes were held generally three times a day : 
in the morning before going out for 'pinda'pnia for mid-day meal, 
and again in the afternoon ; the third lesson was held in the 
evening, most probably after the evening religious routine.* 
Sometimes these classes resembled public lectures. When 
Tipitaka Culabhaya Thera of the Maha-vihara went with a large 
number of monks to study under Dhammarakkhita Thera of 
Tuladhara-pabbata in Rohana (mentioned above), the time-table 
was so arranged that the student would recite the texts before the 
teacher at night, and the teacher would explain them by day. 
The villagers built a big pavilion (mahd-mai^dapa) before the 
parive^ (residence), and they attended these lectures daily.® 

Discussion was a principal method of advanced education 
We have seen earlier* that two great Convocations were held 
annually at the Maha-vihara at Anuradhapura and at the 
Tissamaha-vihara at Mahagama, twice at each place. At these 

1. Thus, only a master of the Tripitaka was considered competent to 
function as an adviser to nuns. This was probably, because he should be 
in a position to answer any questions that were asked. A bhikkhu would 
have many opportunities to have his doubts cleared, but a bhikkhuni’s 
movements were restricted and her main opportunity to learn was from 
a Bhikkhunov&daka. 

2. AA. pp. 23,24. 

3. Vsm.p.72. 

4. See above p. 172. 
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Convocations, monks had the opportunity of discussing difl&cult 
problems with celebrated specialists and clearing their doubts, 
thus bringing their kjiowledge in line with orthodox tradition. 

Freedom of discussion was an important feature highly 
esteemed. A pupil could disagree with liis teacher and discuss 
a point freely without offence, and the teacher did not hesitate to 
accept the pupil’s view, if he was convinced that his pupil was 
correct. Tipiteka Culla-Summa and his pupil Tipitaka Culla- 
Naga (referred to above), both highly qualified in the Tripi^ka, 
held two different views with regard to the term ekdyana-magga 
in the Satijpatthdna-satUi. The teacher gave deep thought to the 
problem and ultimately found that his pupil's ox)ijnon was 
correct. Culla-Summa is said to have accepted his pupil’s view 
before a public gathering that had assembled to listen to a sermon 
by his pupil Culla-Naga.^ This broadmindedness and freedom of 
discussion seem however to have been less at the time the Com¬ 
mentaries were written.^ 

To ])e humble and not to be proud of one’s learning was 
regarded as a sign of great scholarship. The celebrated scholar 
Dhammarakkhita Thera of Tuladhara-pabbata in Bohana, after 
teaching Tipitaka Culabhaya Thera from the Maha-vihara, sat 
down on a mat (tattika ) at the feet of his pupil and begged of him 
to give him a topic of meditation (kammattkdna). “Why, Sir,’" 
cried the pupil, “haven’t I studied under you? What can I say 
that you don’t know?” “But, my friend,” said the teacher, 
“the path of realization is quite a different thing.” Tipitaka 
Culabhaya was a sotapanna at the time. The teacher is reported 
to have attained arahantship on the kmimatthana given by hia 
pupil.* 

Maha-Naga Thera of Uccavalika, another celebrated teacher, 
is also reported to have squatted in the posture of ukkutika^ at 
the feet of his pupil Dhammarakkhita of Talangara to get a topic 
of meditation.* 

1. DA. p. 636 ; MA. pp. 186-187. 

2. See above p. 200. 

3. Vsm.pp. 71-^72. 

4. See PTS Pali Dictionary for the description of this posture.. 

6. Vsm. pp. 476—477. 
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Saketa^Tissa Thera, a great exponent of the dhamzna, and a 
teacher of large numbers of monks, is given by the Commentaries 
as an example of the virtue of not exhibiting one’s learning. Once 
the thera left his monastery and his pupils, and lived as an 
ordinary monk helping other bhikkhus during a rainy season at a 
distant monastery called Ka^ikaravalika-samudda-vihara.^ 

We can almost be certain that all monks had some measure 
of education. But we have no way of ascertaining the extent of 
literacy among the laity. However, wo can say with safety that 
among the villagers there were many who were illiterate. A 
passage in the Majjhima Commentary may be taken as indicative 
of the extent of literacy then obtaining in the rural areas in 
Ceylon. It says that when an edict is sent out by the king to a 
remote province, those who cannot read get someone else to read 
it for them.^ 

That was how the illiterate villagers learnt the contents of a 
royal inscription set up in a remote province. The words “remote 
province” (pcu^nta-janapade) are significant. They suggest that 
in the urban areas no one usually needed the aid of another to 
understand such a document. 

Although learning was chiefly in the hands of the monks, there 
were among the laity, too, both men and women who were highly 
learned and cultured. Some of them were so learned that the 
monks themselves seemed to have agreed to accept them as 
authority. The SamantapdsMlkd, for instance, records that 
King Bhatiya (38—66 A.C.) appointed a minister named Digha- 
karayana, a brahmin who was a great scholar versed in various 
languages {paniito bhasantara-ktisalo), to decide on a textual and 
doctrinal point over which the Maha-vihara and the Abhayagiri 
held conflicting views.* 

1. AA.p.44;MA.p.350. 

2. MA. p. 157. TcUhd hi rcMA paeeankijttnapade pahUatft lehhaiji taUha 
manus^ lekham vdcekim aj&nantd yo vSeetuyi jdndti Una vdeSpekfd taifi 
aUhaift stUvS raMo dntUi ddarena MmpSdenU, This pussage does not refer 
to any geographical area of a partioular oountry. This is only a gensnl 
statement made as an illustration to elucidate a pcdut* But, we know that 
Commentaries generally drew illusiraticms firom local conditions. 

3. Smp. (SHB) P. 418« 
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The Minister Eapila was commissioned by King Voharika- 
Tissa (269—^291 A.C.) to hold an inquiry and purge the dhamma of 
Vaitulya doctrines.^ During the time of Mahasena (334—362 A.C.) 
the Minister of Justice is report-ed to have caused the expulsion of 
Tissa Thera from the Order of Monks after azi inquiry according 
to the Vinaya into certain charges against him* 

These examples also show that the Ministers of State were 
often highly learned and cultured men. Their intervention in 
matters academic and ecclesiastical was due not only to the 
political power behind them, but also to their intellectual and 
moral qualifications to deal with such situations. 

During the time of Aggabodhi I (568—601 A.C.) there were 
tw’elve celebrated poets who wrote poetical works in Sinlialese.* 

The education of women was not far behind that of men, 
there is reason to think that learned Buddhist nuns were also 
ejigaged in educational work. Naturally they would have devoied 
their services to the intellectual and moral welfare of the members 
of their own sex. The queen of Jettha-Tissa III entered the 
Order of Nuns and studied the Abhidhamma with its Com¬ 
mentary.^ a subject meant only for advanced intellects.® 

A living illustration of the extent and standard of general 
education in ancient Ceylon h the Mirror-Wall {kddapat-pavura) 
at Sigiriya. This wall, which was most probably built in the 5th 
century by Kassapa I (478—496 A.C.) himself, contains on its 
glass-like surface a large number of small writings, pal»ographi- 
cally ranging in date from the 6th century to some time after the 

1. Mhv. xxxvi41. 

2. Ibid, XXXvii 39. 

3. Mhv. xlii 13 ; Nks. p. 15. According to the Nks. The names of the 
12 poets are : (1) Sakd&mala, (2) Asakd&mala, (3) D&m!, (4) B&biri, 
<5) Dalabisd, (6) Anurut-Kumaru, (7) Da}agot-Kamaru, (8) Da|asala* 
Kumani, (9) Kiteiri-Kumaru, (10) Poravadn-Kumaru, (11) SAriyabfchu, 
(12) Kasupkota-Ap&. All the names seem to be those of lay people. Not 
a single work of these poets has been found so far. 

4. Mhv. xliv 108.117. 

5. Among the 12 poets mentioned above there is one called Bajabiso. 
Can this be the name of a woman? 
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Polonnaruva period. These graffiti are the records left behind by 
various visitors who came to Sigiriya during this period, when the 
rock-fortress had become a place of historical interest. 

The vast majority of these records are written in verse, and 
only a few are in prose. Most of them deal with the beauty of the 
famous Sigiriya paintings while others deal with the colossal lion 
figure at the entrance to the summit of the rock or some other 
aspect of t he majesty of Sigiriya. 

The names and addresses of the authors are very often given 
with their records. They rajige. from royalties to ordinary village 
folk. There are kings, princes, ministers, monks, government 
officials and ordinary men and women. They had come from all 
parts of the Island. “The vast majority of the names forth¬ 
coming in these graffiti are iiot of the persons who were important 
enough to obtain a place in history”.^ Even tlie royal personages 
have not so far been idexititled. 

The graffiti show clearly that the average visitor to Sigiriya in 
ancient times had a better education and culture than the average 
visitor of today. We can see how the historic wall is disfigured 
with ugly drawings ajid large initial letters of names rudely carved 
into the glossy surface of the wall by modern visitors, sometimes 
evexi damaging these valuable ancient records. But we do not 
find a single example of such crudity by anciexit visitors. It may 
not have been proper to write on walls, but the ancient visitors to 
Sigiriya seem to have used the Mirror-Wall as a visitors’ book 
with the greatest care. 

“Unlike the modern vandals who have scribbled their names 
in large letters deep into the pla.ster, the mediaeval visitors 
recorded their verses in very small letters, generally no larger than 
those usually met with in ola manuscripts, but often even much 
smaller, very shallowly incised so that the least possible damage 
was done to the plaster. The writing, before being incised with a 
sharp pointed stylus, has been drawn on the wall in red paint and 

1. Sigiriya Graffiti by Paransvitans JRAS. (CB), VoL XXXIV, (N o. 92 
1939), p. 336. 
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in a few places it has been left without being incised over. Some 
of the graffiti are so shallowly incised that it is after very careful 
observation that they can be noticed.’*^ 

Writing seems to have been popular in those days. Those 
who could write appear to have carried with them a stylus as we 
carry a fountain pen or a pencil. ‘‘Each individual has used the 
hand he was used to, and the idiosyncracies noticeable in the 
various graffiti are infinite. While some of these graffiti are 
among the best examples of ancient Sinhalese calligraphy, others 
are incised in a most careless manner.’’^ 

These records, which are older than the oldest literary work 
now extant, were not written by great scholars and celebrated 
poets, but by ordinary visitors. One stanza is “composed by 
three apprentices of a master painter, putting their heads 
together”.^ Several stanzas composed by women show that 
female education in ancient Ceylon was not far behind that of 
males. 

Paranavitana observes: “One does not usually expect any 
literary excellence in records of this nature, but I think that some 
among the stanzas quoted above, without any attempt to select 
the best, are not devoid of literary merit and deserve to be called 
poetry”^ “These spontaneous expressions of their feelings by 
the representatives of a refined and cultured people, at a place 
remarkable for its power to touch the aesthetic sensibilities of 
men, have an appeal not found in much of the formal Sinhalese 
poetry of later periods which often degenerate into somewhat 
laboured exercises in grammar, prosody and rhetoric.”® 

The fact that so many hundreds of visitors to Sigiriya from 
various strata of society could express their feelings and thoughts 
in elegant and refined verse proves that education in those days 
was widespread and not limited to a circle of privileged class. 

The fame of Ceylon as a land of learning had spread far and 
wide. Hiuen Tsiang had “heard that in the middle of the ocean 


1 . ihid.p.zn. 

2. 76^. pp. 311,812. 

3. /&<(l.p.8S4. 

4. /Md.p.339. 

5. /5id.p.340. 
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there was a country called Sinhala ; it was distinguished for its 
learned doctors belonging to the Sthavira School, and also for 
those able to explain the Yoga-6astra.”^ 

Later the Chinese monk had the opportunity of meeting at 
Kanchipura in South India about 300 Sinhalese monks headed 
by “two eminent priests** called Bodhimeghe^vara and Abhaya- 
dahstra* Hiuen Tsiang, having obtained an interview with them, 
asked them : ‘It is reported that the chief priests of your kingdom 
are able to explain the Tripitaka according to the Sthavira School, 
and also the Yoga-^stra. I am anxious to go there and study 
these books. May I ask you why you have come to this place?** 

In reply they said that they had come there because there was 
a famine in Ceylon at the time, and also because Jambudvipa was 
the place of the Buddha’s birth. Further they said: “Among 
the members of our school who know the law there are none who 
excel ourselves as to age and position, if you have any doubts 
therefore, let us, according to your will, speak together about 
these things.”* 

1. Beal: The life of Hiuen Tsiang, p. 133. 

2. These names sound unusual. Evidently Beal has ooined these 
Sanskrit words in translating the names from the Chinese. 

3. Beal: op.cit.p. 139. 
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WHAT WAS THE MAHAVIHABA ? 


Whafc was meant by the term Mahav'ihara? Was it only a place geo¬ 
graphically defined or an institution? There is no doubt that, as it was 
first used, the term Mahavihara was most appropriately applied to the 
first great monastery at Anuradhapura established by DSvanampiya-Tissa. 
The monks residing at the Mah&vihara were naturally called Mahavihara- 
vAsins, **Re8ident8 of the Mahavihara’*. Originally all the bhikkhus in 
C^lon, wherever they lived, owed ecclesiastical allegiance to the Maha- 
vih&ra at Anuradhapura ; and thus all monasteries were virtually affiliated 
to the Great Monastery, more or less as its branches. After the rise of the 
Abhayagiri in the first century B.C., and of the Jetavana in the fourth 
century A.G., this unity of the 8atigha was disturbed, and other sects 
appeared on the scene ; and the significance of the term Mahavihara was 
more particularized. In the fifth century A.C., when Buddhaghosa used 
the term Mah&vih&ra in his Pali Commentaries he seems to have meant the 
Great Monastery at Anuradhapura as opposed to the Abhayagiri and the 
Jetavana, and the term Mah&viharavftsi denoted only those who resided at 
the Great Monastery at Anuradhapura.i But on a secondary development 
the meaning was extended to embrace all the monks who owed allegiance 
to the Mah&vihftra wherever they li ved.2 

The term Mah&vili&ra was not exclusively used of the Great Monastery 
at Anurfidhapura. There seems to have been several large monsateries 
known by the same name in other parts of the Island, at least towards the 
tenth century A.C., when the centre of Buddhism at Anuradhapura was 
disintegrating. An inscription at Kataragama dated in the Sixth year of 
Dappula V (923-934 A.C.) uses the Mahavih&ra referring undoubtedly 
to the Tis8amah&vih&ra.8 According to the RaaavShinH a man named 

1* Tbli evIdSDUy Is tbs mssnlng given In the too. 

S. Bvsa today tbs bhikkhus of varlotu tsoU sre genefslly known by the name of 
dqnartsn; For lastanoe, thoee who receive the wpatompM at Malvatta. 
Xaady, ars kaown as Malvatta memks, whether they Uvo In Kandy or Hataia. That 
Malvatta, ptfsisilly a monastery, rsfors to s lect In Its developed sense, 
t. B2.nipp.2SS-m—MsiUwsAsrsnd MsAsswat, 

4. lUv.lI,p.S6. 
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Arijagalatissa goes to the Mahavihara in Rohana to invite bhikkhus. This 
decidedly refers to the Tissamahavihara.l A pillar inscription of about the 
ninth century at Mannar Kachcheri records certain grants made to a 
monastery called Bahadurusen Piyangala of the Mahavihara.2 Another 
pillar inscription of the tenth century at the GonnAva Devale in the 
Devamadi Korale of the KurunAgala District records a grant of land to the 
“Inner Monastery of the Mahavihara'’.8 

Whether the term Mahavihara in these pillar inscriptions refers to the 
Mahavihara at Anuradhapura, or to some local monasteries belonging to 
the headquarters at Anuradhapura or to some viharas locally known as 
Mahavihara, we cannot be certain. It is jM).s8ible that the celebrated name 
Mahavihara was later on adopted to designate local monasteries. 

But in the Pali commentaries of the fifth century the term MahavihAra 
was never used for any place other than the Great Monastery at Anuradha¬ 
pura. The Commentary of the Dtgha-Nikayai refers, as we saw earlier^ 
to two very important monasteries in Ceyhjn where bhikkhus used to 
assemble twice a year regularly. Bhikklms on one side of the river (Maha- 
valiganga) used to assemble at the Mahavihara, and those on the other side 
of the river used to assemble at the Tissamahavihara. Even on this 
occasion the term Mahavihara, without the prefix “Tissa”, is not used for 
the Great Monastery in Rdhana. 

1. Sometimes this is called Bajamaliavihira (Rsv. IT, p. S;. 

2. EZ. Ill, p. 10$^Mahavg/ura Jiahadurtmn Piyangala. 

3. EZ. IV, pp. 18S-189 —Mahamhera Atvahara^. 

4. DA. p. 406. See also above p. 172. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
PRINCIPAL EVENTS 


in the History of Buddhism in Ceylon from 3rd Ccnlury B.C, 
to loth Century A.C, 


B.C. 

3rd Century i 


247-207 Roign of Devanampiya-Tissa. 
Introduction of Buddhism. 

Arrival of the Bodhi Tree. 

The Establishment of the Mahavihara. 
Birth of Sinhalese Commentaries. 


2nd Century : 

199 Death of Mahinda. 

198 Death of Sanghamitta. 

101- 77 Reign of Di4|;ha>Gi,manf. 

Birth of religio-nationalism. 

Bhikkhus begin to take interest in social and political affairs. 
First mention of Vesakha-puja. 

Building of Lohap&s&da, Mahaoetiya (Ruvanv^lisAya), Cittala 
pabbata, Tissamah Vihara. 

1st Century : 

43- 29 Brahma^a Tissa Famine (Bkminitiyft-s&ya). 

The writing down of the Tripitaka. 

Study (pariyatti) assumes greater imwrtance than practice 
(pa^patti) and realization (pafiveaha )—the birth of the 
doctrine of Gan/AodAura and Vipasaanadhwa, 

Paipsukillikas and Dhammakathikas. 

29- 17 Reign of Vat^tagamapi. 

First dissensions in the Sangha. 

The Abhayagiri separates from the Mahftvih&ra. 

The rise of the Dhammaruci sect. 
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A.C. 

Ist Century : 

67- 79 Giribhan4a-pfij& originated by Mah&da^hika Ifah&nftga. 

79- 89 First mdghdta (**ao-killmg'*) Order by Imap^ag&mapl. 

89- 92 Kapiraj&nu-Tissa kills 60 bhikklius who plotted against him. 

3rd Century 

248-249 Ekanajika Famine. 

269-291 Reign of Voharika-Tissa. 

Suppression of Vaitulyavada. 

“Purification** of the Sangfaa. 

First mention of the Ariyavamsa Ceremony. 


4th Century 

309-322 Reign ofGo^habhaya. 

Suppression of Vaitulyavada and <‘xile of the Vaitulya monks. 
Rise of the Sagaliya sect at Dakkhinagiri. 

334-361 Reign of Mahasena. 

Mahasena supports Mabayana. 

The Mahavihara destroyed by Mahasena. 

Dhammarucikas occupy Cetiya-pabbata (Mihintalfi). 

The Jetavana built and offered to the Sagaliya sect. 

The Mahavihara deserted a second time. 

First mention of Bodisatva Image. 

362-409 Mahinda Festival originated by Siri-Meghavanpa. 

The Tooth Relic brought to Ceylon during Siri-Meghavappa'a 
reign. 

Fa Hien comes to Ct^ylon. 

Mahadhammakathi Thera translated for the first time P&ll 
Suttas into Sinhalese. 


6th Century 

409-431 Reign of Mahanama. 

Buddhaghosa translates Sinhalese Commentaries into P&li. 

6th Century 

496-513 Reign of Moggallana I. 

Kesadh&tu, the Hair Relic of the Buddha» bron^^t to Ceylon. 
Title of Asiggaha (probably) inaugurated. 

“Purification** of the S&sana. 

524-537 Reign of Silftkala. 

Jotip&la Mah&thera defeats the Vaitulyakas in public oontro* 
verity. 

King and Queen of Kalifiga and their Minister come to Ctylon 
and join the Order of the Safigha. 

536- Dhammadhdtu brotight to Ceylon from K&si (Benares). 

7th Century 

611-617 Reign of Moggallana Ill. 

Recital of the Tripijiaka and '^purification** of the 
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617-626 


626-641 

650-658 

658-674 

676-711 

8th Century 
766-722 


9th Century 
831-851 


851-885 


871 - 


Reign of Sil&meghavft^a. 

Trouble at the AbhayagirL 
* *Piirification*’ of the Saaana. 

New interest in the Abhidamma. 

Monasteries plundered. 

Friction between Da^opatissa II and the Mahavihara. 
Paritta {Pirit) ceremony mentioned. 

PaipsukOlikas come into prominence. 


“Purification” of the Sasana by Aggabodhi VII. 
Hindu Influence on Buddhist practices. 


Reign of Sena I. 

The Vajiriyavada comes to Ceylon. 

Pa]^(}ya Invasion of Ceylon. 

Reign of Sena II. 

Sena II invades the Pancjya country. 

“Purification” of the Sasana. 

PazpsukQlikas separate from Abhayagiri as a distinctive group 
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LIST 

OF KINGS* 



Name 

Seat of Government 

Date 

1. 

Vijaya 

Tambapanni-nagara 

483-446 B.C. 


Interregnum (Upatissa as 




Regent) 

Upatissa-gama 

446-444 

2. 

Panduvasudeva 

9P 

444-414 

3. 

Abhaya 

»» ••• 

414-394 


Interregnum (Prince Tissa, 




brother of No. 3 as Regent) 

$9 

394-377 

4. 

Pandukabhaya ... 

Anuradhapura 

377-307 

6. 

Mu^asiva 

f » 

307-247 

6, 

Devanampiya^Tissa 

> > 

247-207 

7, 

Uttiya 


207-197 

8. 

Mahasiva 


197-187 

9. 

SCtra-Tissa 

♦ » 

187-177 

10. 

Sena \ 



11. 

Outtika j - 


177-166 

12. 

Asela 

9 9 

166-145 

13. 

Elara(Chola) 

9 9 

145-101 

14. 

Dutt'ha-GamanI ... 

9 9 

101- 77 

15. 

Saddha-Tissa 

9 9 

77- 69 

16. 

Thullathana 

99 

69- 

17. 

Lajji-Tissa 

99 

59- 60 

18. 

Khall&to-Naga ... 

9 9 

50- 43 

19. 

Va^i^gamanl'Abhaya 

99 

43- 

20. 

Pulahattha 



21. 

B&hiya Tamil usurpers 



22. 

Panayam&ra > while king 

99 

43- 29 

23. 

Pilayamara in exile 



24. 

Dafhika 



^ Based on Qeiger*B List: Civ. trans. 11, P* iz ff. 
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Name Seat of Government 

19. Vat«^gamani'Abhaya (Re¬ 
stored) ... ... Anuradhapura 

25. Mahacalika Mah&tiflsa ... ** 

26. 0ora>N&ga ... ... *’ 

27. Tissa ... ... ** 

28. Anula ... ... ” 

29. Kutakanna-Tissa ... 

30. Bhatiya I (Bh&tikabhay a)... ” 

31. MahadathikaMahan&ga ... 

32. Aman4a-G&mani-Abhaya *’ 

33. Kanirajanu-Tissa ... '' 

34. Clilabhaya ... ... ” 

35. Sivali 

36. Ilanaga ... ... 

37. Candamnkhrv.Siva ... ” 

38. Yasalalaka-Tissa ... '' 

39. Subha . 

40. Vasabha . 

41. Vahkanasika-Tissa ... ” 

42. Gajabahu I (Gajab&hnka-G&ma)^) 

43. Mahallaka-N&ga ... "" 

44. Bhatiya-Tissa II (Bhfttlka-TiaBa) 

46. Kani^^ha-Tissa ... 

46. Khujja-Naga . 

47. Ku44a-Naga . 

48. Siri-Nagal . 

49. Voharika-Tissa ... ... ” 

50. Abhaya-Naga ... ... ’* 

61. Siri-N&gall . 

52. Vijaya-Kumira ... 

53. Saiigha-Tissal 

54. Siri-Saifighabodhi ... 

55. Ck^hftbhaya . 

56. Jet^ha-Tiasal ... ... ” 

57. Hah&setia . 

58. Siri-MeghavaQ4^' 

59. Jefilha-Tiasa II ,, 

60. Bnddhadisa 

61. Upatiflsa I 

62. Mahioiina .. 

68. SottiiiMoa . 

64. CSuittagfthaka. 

65. ICittasena ... ... '' 

lOf-W 


Date 

29- 17 
17- 3 

3 B.(\-9 A.C^ 
9- j2 A.C. 
12- 16 
16- 38 
38- 66 
67- 79 
79- 89 
89- 92 

92- 93 

93- 
93-102 

103-112 

112-120 

120-126 

127-171 

171-174 

174-196 

196-202 

203-227 

227-245 

246-248 

248- 249 

249- 268 
269-291 
291-290 
300-302 

302- 303 

303- 307 
307-309 
309-322 
323-333 
334-362 


362-409 


409-431 

431- 

431- 432 

432- 433 
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Name 


Seat of Government 

Bate 

66. 

Pandu 




67. 

Parinda 




68. 

69. 

Khiidda-Parinda 

Tiritara 

►Tamils Anuradhapura 

. 433-460 

70. 

Dathiya 




71. 

Pi^hiya 




72. 

Dhatusena 



. 460-478 

73. 

Kassapal 


Anuradhapura and 





Sigiriya 

. 478-496 

74. 

Moggallanal ... 


Anuradhapura 

. 496-513 

75. 

Kumaradasa (Kum&ra- 




Dhatusena) 



. 513-522 

76. 

Kittisena 



. 522- 

77. 

Siva I 


” 

. 522- 

78. 

Upatissa II 



. 522-524 

79. 

Silakala 


” 

. 524-537 

80. 

Bathapabhuti 



. 537- 

81. 

Moggallana 11 



. 537-556 

82. 

Kitti-Siri‘Megha 


” 

. 556- 

83. 

Mahanaga 


*’ 

. 556-559 (568?) 

83a, 

Lamani SiAgana 



. 559-A68 

84. 

Aggabodhi I 


” 

. 569-601 

85. 

Aggaliodhi II 


” 

601-611 

86. 

Sangha-Tissa II 


” 

. 611- 

87. 

MoggaUana III (Balia- 




Moggallana) 



. 611-617 

88. 

Silameghava^a 



. 617-626 

89. 

Aggabodhi III 




90. 

Jettha-Tissa III 

\ 

” 

. 626-641 

91. 

Bat^hopatissa I (Bathi- ' 




Siva) 




92. 

Kassapa II 



641-660 

93. 

Bappula I 


** 

650- 

94. 

Bal^hopatissa II (Hattha- 




da^ha I) 



660-658 

95. 

Aggabodhi IV 


AnurSdhapura and 





Polonnaruva 

668-674 

96. 

Batta 


Anurftdhapura 

674-676 

97. 

Hatthad&tihall 



676- 

98. 

Manavamma 



676-711 

99. 

AggabodhiV 



711-717 

100. 

Kassapa III 


” 

717-724 

101. 

Mahlnda I 



724-727 

102. 

Aggabodhi VI 


” 

727-766 

103. 

Aggabodhi VII 


Polonnaruva 

766-772 

104. 

Mahinda II 


Anuridhapura 

772-792 
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Name 

105. Udaya I (Dappula II) 

106. Mahindalll 

107. Aggabodhi VIII 

108. Dappula II (III) 

109. Aggabodhi IX 

110. Sena I 

111. Sena II 

112. Udaya II (I) 

113. ElassapalV 

114. Kassapa V 


Seat of Government 

Date 

Polonnaruva (?) 

792-797 

Anuradhapura (7) 

797-801 


801-812 

’* 

812-828 

” 

828-831 

Polonnaruva 

831-851 

** 

851-885 

Anuradhapura 

885-896 

Polonnaruva 

896-913 

’* 

913-923 
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INDEX 

A 


Abhaja (Mah&gatixnba) ' 289 
Abhaya (Pa^^uk&bhaya’s uncle)» 17 
Abhaya(Khall&^aii&ga*8 nephew), 44 
Abhaya, Apaya (ae title) 66 n. 7 
Abhaya, Chief monk of Cetiyagiri (Mihintale), 135, 168 
Abhaya, Dighabh&paka, 182,183, 221,260,209,289 
Abhaya, (a veiy handsome thera), 247, 247, n.l 
Abhayadans^ra ,302 

Abhayagiri, xxix, 44. 08, 72, 82, 83, 84, 84 n. 3 85, 87. 89, 02, 93, 94, 95n. 3 
97, 98, 99, 102, 103, 105, 106, 018, 109, 110, 116, 119. 129, 124, 128, 136, 
139, 143, 147, 175, 194, 196, 190. 212 ii. 5, 180, 281, 298, 303 
Abhaya tank, 35,219 

Abhidhamma, 89.100,110,137,103,271,291.292,294,296, 299 
Abhidhamma Pi^^aka, 161,292. 

AhhidAirma-aamfUjccaya^ 89 
Abhidhammika>gana, 294 
Abhiiljika, 202 
A6kt>eJba,71,283 
Abhiaeka Buddha image, 283 
dcaHya-hhdga^ 169,169 n. 3 
iHihchairiy(i--fimn%ista, 66 
Acta of the Sangha, 63,64,56 
Adam*8 Peak, zxxv, 41 
adhama-JStin, 237 n. 2 
adfMrmavddli, 138 

Adikaram, xxvi n. 7,86 n. 5,188 n. 3 

&dip&da(ftp&), 103,143 

Afghanistan, 2 

Aggabodhi, 264 

Aggabodhi 1,102,240,264,299 

Aggabodhi II, 75,103,104,120 

Aggabodhi IV, 65,73 n. 3,107,108,195,257,278 

Aggabodhi V, 108.258 

Aggabodhi Vn, 67 n. 3,108 

Aggabodhi VIII, 149,266,288 n. 1 

Aggabodhi IX, 161 

Aggilavaoetiya, 36 n. 1,42 n. 6 

AffgmtUla-avitaf 234 n. 4 

AygiMandkt^^ama-auttat 63 

Agi|i84lft,I81 

A]ii||i8i,73 

AjitMatttt,2,121 

AJilg,69n.3 

IJlTika, 8.4,5^9,46 

ItyatanSni, 217 n. 4 
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Akkha-khlyika famine, 246 

aJbtiaotomtiZam, 218 

Alaraka, 23 n. 6 

Alavi, 35 n. ], 42 n. 0 

Alexander of Epirun, 11 

Alexander the Great, 39 n. 2 

Alexandria, 144 

AUndaka,209 

Aliyavasdni, 272,273, n. 2 

Alf/mvasdni, read AilyavtMdni, 273 

Alms-bowl, 74,277,277 n. 4,278 

Abivihara, 82,168 

dmalcddhannaA^Hix, 1 

Amandagamani, 73 n. 3,86 

Amarasekera, H. E., 269 n. 7 

Afphcigamuva RockImcrlption, 237 n. 2 

Ailiban-ganga, 21 

Amhc4tha-avUat 234,295 

Ambasamapera, 101 

Ambatthala (Ambaethala) 94 n. 1,99,119,120,136,282 

AndgaUivamsadesandva, 148 

Ananda (teacher of Buddhappiya), xxviii 

Ananda, 2,88,156,170,171,190,203, 261, 277, 277 n. 2,278, 294 n. 2 

Ananda-oetiya, 35 ii. 1 

Ananda*s M0la^ft, xxyiii 

Ananda Vanaratana, xxxv 

dmintariyakamma, 126 

An&thapif^lka, 261 

Andhahavinda-atUki, 254-296 

Andhayana (Andavana piyangala). 133 n. .4 

d^^gdramamsa, 23 

A^gvlimSla’pariUa, 278 

Anguttara-bh&igLaka, 204,295 

AA(piUara‘Commeniary, 140,168,174,186,296 

AnyitUara-nikdya, 66,270,294 n. 2,295 

Anotatta, 27 

Anourogrammon, 14 n. 2 

Antigonua of Macedon, II 

AfUqJdta, 231 

Anul&,57,161,267 

Anumodand, 295,295 n. 3 

Anur&dha 15,15 n. 1,18,22,46 

Annradhag&ma, 14,15,21 

Anuradhapura, xxii, xxiy, xxvii, xxix, xxxv, xxxix, xli, 14, n* 2 15, 17, 
19,20,21, 23,25,26, 29,30,43,44,46, 50,51, 63, 56, 58,58 n. 7, 59,63,65, 
78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 82 n.2, 83, 94,97 n. 3, 98, 90, 100 n.2,102, 104 ii.2,108, 
111, 113, 115, lie, 117, 118 n.l, 120 n.4, 123 n.l, 124 n.2, 127, 129, 130 
130 n. 6, 131, 132, 134, 134 n. 3, 147, 150, 151, 152, 172, 176, 176 n. 1, 
189,191,19l n. 3,194,197, 197 n. 1,207,110,212,2l2n. 5,220, 222,225, 
232, 242, 247, 250, 253 n.6, 260, 263, 264, 268, 282, 285 n. 5. 289, 292. 
293,2940,2,296,300,304, 
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Aiiuradhapura Buddha, 121, n. 2 
Amiradliapura tank, 211) 

Anurddhvptiratilnh o 

Aniiruddha, 202,294 n. 2 

iintiniavdUhu, 05 ii. 3 

Aiitioohurt, 3,10,11 

Arochosia, 3 

Aragama, 05 

Arahant, xxx,2(H n. 3, 210, 217,210,220,229 
drakaz4(ika, 102 

arama, 43,45, 53 63, n. 1,50n. 2,00,115, 115 n. 1,137,150,151 

aramika, 140,141 ri. 4,147,147 n. 2,174 

arafiiiaka, 215 

drafUlikangUf 187,215 n. 1 

ara]^yaka,aranyavrisl, 100,107,107 n. 1 

Arati,xxxvii 

Aria, 3 

Arit.tha,20 

Ar4^ha-pabbaia, 40 

ariya, 229,229 ii. 4 

Ariyagdla MaMUmi vafthut 244 n. 1 

AriyagalatiHHa, 304 

Ariyakara-vihara, 270 

Ariyayasa, 269 n 3 

Ariyavaipsani, 273 n. 1 

Ariyavamsa, 263, 208 n. 3, 200, 270, 270 n. 2, 271, 272. 272 ii. 4, 273, 
285 

Ariyavama’Sutta, 01, 130 ii. 1, 182, 219, 208, 208, n. 3, 270, 271, 273 
273 n. 4 

Ariyavaipsa-bhaoaka, 270 
Ariyayaiiisa festival, 145,140,208f 
Aryans, 19,21,30,35,48 
dsanaghara, 120,120 n. 4 
AsaAga, 89,93 
daaea, 217,217 n. 3 
odendaana, 126 
Asgiiija. 197 n,l 
Asigg&haka, xxxix, 74,101,104 
Asiggfthaka Pariveiia, xxxix, 132 
Aitiviaopama, 254 

Aaoka, 3, 4. 5, 5ii. 8, 0,7,8,0,10,10 n. I, 11, 12, 13, 10, 23 ii.O, 26, 27. 28, 
28 n. 2,29,31,32,32 n. 2,33,39,48,48 n. 1,40,50,51,56,57,58,00, 
61, 62, 86, 89, 97 ii. 1, 121, 122,272,273 n. 1 
Asoka Edicts, xix, 272,273 n. 2,274 
Asokarftma, 4,53 

Assal&yana, Aaa<Myana-mila, 119 u. 1,234 
Assama^^c^la, 18 
Assamap^la-tittha, 20 





ftMamapadanit 44 
Assamukhi (yakkliini),3Su.3 
Qsubha, 173,180 n. 3, -sanfia, 210 
AfanSfiya-sitUa, 41,279, -paritta, 278 
ntaraJcaja {antara-khajjalea), 145,176, 17Gq.5 
afa-ail {<tffhanga-stla), 116 n. 4,253 n. 8,258,261,265 
Attanagalla, 119, ii. 4 
attax^i-kav^u, 166 

AtphakcUha, xxi, xxiv, xxvii, xxviii 
At^hakatha-thera, 293 
Appha-parikkhdra, 25Qn, 1 
A^hdrasa-tnahaga^e 293 
Affhika-aannd, 210 
avmmangala, 295 n. 3 
Aranti, 154 
flro^a, 132,132 n. 5 
Ayittaliyadde Muhandirama, 273 
ayya, 201 


B 

BaduUa POlar Imcription, 04 u. 6,67 ii. 2,73 n. 1,238 ii. 5,240, 24^, 24S, 205 

Bahadur usen Fiyaiigala, 304 

Bahalama00u-Ti8sa, 83,250 

Bahuputta^cetiya, 35 ii. 1 

hiirhuaauia, 288, 296 

Bdlapaxtdila-auUa, 52 

Bdldvabodhanaf 197 ii. 1 

Bdtniliipiydadi/a, 81, 187 n. 3,189 n. 3 

Baniinivatte Unnauac, 273,273 ii. 4 

Battddra cuU, 37 

Barabar Hill, ,5 n. 7 

Barua, B. M., 5 ii. 8,10 n. 1,12 u, 6,27,28n. 2,273,273 n. 1 
Barua and Sinha, 122 n, 1 
BiUgi, 137 

Batuwantudawa, 42 n. 4 
Batticaloa IHatriot, 112 
Boal, 302 n. 1,2,3 
Belat^hiaisa, 67 n. 2 
Benares, 1,32 n. 2,102 n. 1 
Bernard Free Library, RaugiM^n, xxvii 
Bhabru Edict, 6 , 9 , 272 
Bhaddakaceana, 45,46 
Bhaddali, 203 ti. 1 
Bhagiri-rehera, 94 n. 1 
Bhaliaka,241,241 n.5 
bkdxMka 294, n. 2.3,295 n. 5 
Bhw$avdra, 295,295, n. 2 
Bhandarkar, D, B.,48ii. 2 
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bhaxLn&gdra^ika, 153 

Bha^cjlu (a bhikkhu), 201 

Bhan^iika (Upasaka), 49,56 n. 6 

Bharhut,4,121.122 

Bhfttiya, 64,163,231,266 n. 1,274,298 

Bhatika-A bhaya't InteripMon, 168 n. 1 

Bhatikabhaya, 86 

bhattanavd, 132 

131,132 

Bha^t^ji Dikshita, 28 n. 2 
bhdvandrdma-ariyavamaa, 271 
Bherapdsdna^vih&ra, 181 
Bhwajjamatljiisd, 162 n. 3 
Bhikkha-BhikkhunuMaiikd, 286 n. 1 
Bhikkhu-bhatika, 5 n. 8,140 
Bhikkhu^gatika, 5 n. 8 
Bhikkhunovddakay 296 
Bhikkhunupassaya, 57 
Bhilsa, 118, n. 1 
Bhogagama 35, n.l 
Bhubanesvar, 97 n. 1 
bhUkt-vejja, 264 
bhiUavejjddikovido, 93 
Bhuyanaikabahti V, xlii 
Bimbisara, 36 n. 2,141 n. 4,142 n. 5 
Bindus&ra, 3,4,5 
Bint&nna, 20 

Bodhi, xlj, 173,191,191 n. 3, 211,264. 284, 

-branoh, xli, 19,21,58,116,148, 

-festival, 30, 

-geha, -ghara, 120,121,121 n. 1,2,124,125,127,185, 

-house, 121,177, 

•saplings, 19,20,30, 

-tree, 29, 42, 53, 57, 68, 60, 71,115,120,120 n. 5,121 n. 1, 125,183 
• 264,283 
Bodhi (a monk), 105 
BodkiywngaxMy 125 
Bodhi-m&t&, 264 
Bodhi-matu-Mahatissa, 264 
Bodhimegesvara, 302 
Bodhisattva, 62,70, 96,99, 110,274 
Bodhisattva-pit^a, 89 
Bojjhaif^gat 177,218 
Bndima, 44 n. 1 

163 n. 1 

Biihnia^as, 3,4,8,43,46,280,238,284,285 
BrAhmailfa»bhaUaf 5 

Brdhmavu^TiMa famine, 81,206,268,291 n. 8 

Brdhmatta^Tiyafi^ eorabhayaijii^ Brdhmaw^^TUaa corabhayaffip zxxiii 
let-y 
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Brdhmana^vttgga, 235 n. 2 
BrahmaxM-v<Uthu, 43 
British Museum, xxvii, xxix 
Brown, Percy, 97 n. 1 
Brownrigg, 63 

Buddhadasa, 73,97,97 n. 6 123,148,164 
Buddhadasa Khudda P&rinda, Budadasa La Paridova, 65 
BuddhagayS., xii, 97,101,115,191 

Buddhaghosa, xix, xxiv, xxv, xxv n. 1, xxvi, xli, 6 n. 8, 14 n, 2, 59, 84, 88 
98,113,128,133,134,190,303 

Buddhaghosa's Commentaries, xxi, xxvi n. 1,119 n. 1,125,271 

Buddha-image, 122,124,126,127,128,283,284 

BtiddhalamhaTiapiti, 126,126 n. 7,127 

Buddhappiya, xxviii 

Buddha-pabbajita, 188 

Buddha-relics, 120 n. 4 

Buddhannehala PiUar ItMcription, 135 n.l 

Biiddheni’s horse, xxxviii 

bu{ja)naiela, 176 

htUat-puvak, 241,249 

Burma, 163 

Byagghmsa vatlhu, xxx 

C 

Cakkavatti, 66,66 n. 2 
Oakkhupala, 160,160 n. 1 
Caada,28,30 

Can4alal7,18,231,231n.l 
Can^alagama, 18 
Candaraukha-Siva, 237 n, 1 
Candamukha-Tissa, 211 
Candanagama, 20,58 
Can^soka. 6 

cankamana, 134,134 n. 1,210,224 
Capala-cetiya, 35 n. 1 
cdrikdt 190,192 
cdrittaf 64,292 
castes, 230 f 
eattdro paccayd, 167 
catiibhdi^vara, 278,278 n. 6 
Catukka-nipdta, 270 
Catunikayika-Tissa, 294 
caturdrakkhd {svya arak), 173 
caivssSld, 71 
Central Asia, 165 

Oetiya, 35 n. 1,38.39,41,42,44,57.59,60,72,116, 117, 126,172,173,177, 
179,211,224,257,284 

.geha, *ghara, 119,119 n. 1, n, 4 n. 6.121,125,127,168 
ceiiya<arikd, 190,191 
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OtiyBgiri (MihintsW), 20,68,67 n. 7,68,86 n. 4,87,113, 136,136 n. 2,188, 
220 

Oetiya-pabbata (Mihintale), 67, 68, 69, 63, 86, 94, 94 n. 1, 99, 176, n. 1, 
210,268 

CeUyangaTfja^ 126 
Oeiiyavam»ai\fuikaXhJ3,t xxiv, xzviii 
Cetokhila-suUa, 218 n. 2 
Ceylon University Library, xxvii 
Chabbaggiya, 42 n. 6,164 
Chahhisodhana^sutta, 217, 218 n. 1, n. 2 
chav-a (ksatia) festival, 46 
Cliandragupta Maury a, 2,3,4 
Chhabra, B. Ch., 241 n. 6 
Chief .1 ustice of Ceylon, 291 
China, 163 

Chinese Emperor, 76,164,165 
Chola,3,10.11,93 
Christ, 233 

Chronicles, xxii, xxii n- 1, xxiv, xxxiii, 24, 34, 38, 41, 44, 45, 55, 64, 125 
120,132,134,194,195,219,264 
Chronicle of the Tooth Relic, xlii 
Citta,l5,29,46 
Citta (a monk) 118 
Citta (gopala)22 
Cittagutta, 114,114 n. 6,206,207 

Cittalapabbata (Situlpavva), 78,112,113,114 n. 2 , 130,130 n. 1,151, 160, 
186,211,216,220,222,224,229 
cittdnupassana, 209 n. 2 
Cittar&ja (yaki|a), 35,36,37,38,38 n. 3,46 
Civaragumba, xxvi 

oivara^^bhdjaka, 154, -nidahaha, 153, -pafiggdhcdBa^ 153 
Codrington, 74 n. 4 
Cola, 62 

Collar-bone Relic, 104 
Colombo, 63,71 
Colombo Museum, xxvii n. 2 

Commentaries, xxv, xxvi, 44,102,106,118 n. 1, 126,127, 128,128 n. 1,130 
134, 160, 162, 163, 164, 167, 177, 182, 183, 186, 193, 200, 200 n. 1, 219, 
220, 221, 222, 229, 231, 261, 264, 268, 271, 273 n. 1, 271 n. 4, 276 n. 2, 
293.296,297 
Communal Court, 237 
Convocation, 172,294 n. 2,296 
Coomaraswamy, Ananda K., 42 n. 1,163,165,n.l 
ComgpM vctsUamaniisscuea vaUhu, xxx, xxxi 
Coraghdtaka^vaithu, xxxi 
CoranSga^ 85 

Council, First 2,166, -Second, 2, -Third, 12,50 n. 2 
Cfllagallaraf ^ha, xxxii 
CiilahcUthipadopama-mUat 50 
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COlan&ga-le^a, 113 
GOlanaga (CulU N&ga), 132,262,297 
OiUanagattheraaaa vatthu, xxxi 
OiUasihandda^sutta, xxri n. 1 
Cula-Sudhamma, 262 
CHlavarttsa, xxii n. 1,282 
Cullakammavibhanga-8%Uia„ 235,236 
Ouila-Moggallana (Moggall&na II) 102 
Oallapindapatlya-tissa, 192,193 
Culla Summa, 297 
Oidlavagga,59 n. 3,164,184,227 
CuUupat^haka, 261 


D 

D&gaba, 71.104,116,117 f, 250,257,284 
Dag&ba (Eastern), 95, n. 3 
Dakkbina-passa, xxxix 

Dakkliinagiri, 80,92.95.102,113,130,146,229 
Dakkhinar&ma, 95 
DakkhiiiMvibhariga-suUa, 252 
Bajana, 146 

Dalla Moggallana, 101 n. 5,104,150,275,285 
Damagallaka (DSmah&laka) 255 
Damijaded, 188,327, n. 1 
dan-sal, 275 
danta-ka^ha, 180 n. 3 
Danta-Kum&ra, 264 n. 3 
Dantakutumbika-vatihu, xxx, xxxi 
Bantapura, 97,97 n. 1,264 n. 3 
Bappula V, 303 
daru-am. 126,134 

Barubhan(}aka-Mah&tissa, xxvi n. 2,261 
ddsa, 36 n. 2,149,233 
ddsi-dasa, 146 
Basaratha, 28 

dasapasSdaniyadhammd, 171,171 n. 1 
dasa-sUa, 57 
DasnJttara-sidta, 271 
Ba^h&dh&tU'ghara, 131 
B&t^hapabhati, 103,264 
B&^h&siva, 103,107 
Dd^vamsa, xxiii, xli, xlii, 06,280 
Bft^hika (B&^hiya), 65,65 n. 6 
Baihopatissa 1,257, 

B&thopati88an,68,68n. 7,106,107,258 
Baulia Hill, 97 n. 1 
Beya, Maj jhima-bbA^aka, 288 
Bavy, 70 n. 2 
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Dchra Dun Gaol, 124, n. 2 
Degaldoruva, 165, n. 1 
Deva (ya), 269 
Devaduta^sutia, 51, 252 
Dcvagiri, 146, 269, 272 
dsoakulay 44,109 
devdlqya, 38,43 
DevamUdi Koraje, 304 
Dev&Dampiya, 27, 28 

Devanampiya-Tissa, 10, n.l, 13, 15, 16, 16 n.l, 18,19, 20, 20 n.7, 21,23, 
24,26,27, 28, 29,31,32,32 n.2,40,43,44.45,46,49,50,51,52,53,55,67, 
58,59,60,61,62, 73,75,78, 115,112,124,124n.2,131,148,151,282,303, 
Devanampriya, 28, 28 n.2 
Dcvanampriyadarsi (Asoka), 28 
Devaragampola Silvatcnne Unnanse, 165 n.l 
Devaraksita Jayabahu Malifisthavira, xiii 
Deva Thera, 253 
Dhajagga-suUa (paritta), 278, 279 

Dhammacakka (Dhammacakkappavattana-sutta), 56, 56 n.3, 253, 253 n.6 
Dhammacetiya-sutta, 204 n.l 

Dhammadinna, 190, 220, 221, 222, 228, 224, 224 n.2 

Dhammakabbay 102 

Dhamtnakammay 104, 104 n.5, 105 

dhammakarakay 32 n.2 

dhammakathikay 133, 158, 158 n.4, 195 

Dhammakitti, xxii, xxxv n.2, xli, xlii, 282 

Dhammapaday 159, 235 n.2, 295 n.6 

Dhammapada-bhanaka, 295 n.6 

Dhammarakkhita, 253 n.7, 28.;, 293, 296, 297 

Dhammarucika, 87, 89, 92, 94, 94 n.l, 99, 100, 136 n.3, 195 

Dhammaruci sect, xxix, xxx, 84, 92 

dhammasaldy 129 n.5 

dhammasangUiy 101 

Dhammasoka, xxvi n. 1,6 

Dhammasokamahdrdjassa vatthu, xxx 

Dhammasondaka, xxxii 

dhammavicaya-^bojjhahgay 177 

Dhammika, 95 n.4. 

Dhampiyd Atuva Cdfapadaya, xxv, 67 n.2, 133 n.4 

Dhanuskodi, 31 

Dharmadh&tUy 102, 102 n.l 

Dharmagupta, 216 

Dharmakirti, xlii, 103 

Dharma4ipiy 61 

Dharm&loka, Ratmal&ne SrT, 165 n.l 
Dharm&r&ma Sri, xli 
Dharma^mah&mdtfay 8, 9, 11, 61 

Dhormaprodipikay xli, 67, n. 2, 118 n. 1, 189, 189 n. 5,260, 260 n.l 
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Dharmarajika>8t(ipa, 115, n.l 
Dharmaoijayat 6, 11, 13, 32, 55 
dharmqyatrd, 9 
dhatugeha, •said, 130 
Dkatukatkd, 289 

Dhatusena, 69, 71, 99, 100, 123, 144, 264, 282, 288 n.l, 290 
Dhdtuvamsa, xliii 
Dhdmarakkha, 39 

dhutanga, 108 n. 2, 197, 197, n.2, 215 
Digambara, 5 
Dlghagazna^, 22 
Dighak&rEyana, 298 
Digha-bhai^aka, 294, 294 n.3, 295 

Dlghanikdya, 66, 194,218 n.2,251,271,273, n.l, 287, 294n.2, n.3,295, 304 

Dighanikdya Commentary, 159, 278, 279, 289 

Dighasandasenapati Parivena, xxii 

Dighavapi, 20, 78, 239 

Dighayu (Sakya prince), 31 

Dikshit, Rao Bahadur K.N. 241 n.5 

DiAbulagala, 39, 270, n.2, 272, 273 

Dinnaga, 103 

Dipavaijisa, xxi, xxiv, xxiv, n.4, 54, 55, 88, 99,134,162, 198, 282, 284, 290 

DipavamsaUhakathd, xxiv, xxviii 

Divdkatkika, 267 

divtl, 138 

Divydvaddn&, 4 

Diyavasa, 43 

Dolapabbata (Dolagala vela) 20 
Doralu’panmadiya, 116 
Dravidians, 63, 65, 66 

Dubbit^hi (-mah&raja) Mahadft^hika jMahftn&ga),xxxiii, xxxiii, n. 1, xxxix 
270, n. 1. 276, n.3 
Dakkhi^apassa, 19, n. 1 
Dura-vapi, 253 
DUta, 13, 48 

Dutt, Nalinaksh, 156, n. 2 

Dutthagama^f, xxxii, xxxiii, xxxviii, xxxix, 21, 30, 40, 69, 70, 75, 79, 80 
85, 115, 122, n. 3, 185, 201,227,239, 246, 248, 250, 254, 255, 260, 261, 
274, 293 
dvdragdma, 18 

dvdrapdla, 130, 164, 164, n. 3 
dvara-kafthaka, 130 
Dvarama^cjala, 22 

E 

Eastern Province, 239 
Edicts (of Asoka), 4, 8, 10, n. 1, 12, 13 
ikahhaUika (Comsnentarial explanation), 167, 177 
ikddkippdya, 88, n. 5 
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£kan&|ika, 90 
Ekathu^ika, 15 
ekayanamaggay 297 
ekindriyam, 42, n.6 

Elara, xxiii, 63, 64, 64, n. 1, 65, 72, 79, 239 
Elara’s tomb, 80, n.7 
Elephant stable, 131 

F 

Fa-Hicn, 97,97 n.2, 98,98 n.4, n.5,113, 113 n.l, 122 n.3, 124, 127, 127 nl, 
128, 128 n. 2, 131 n. 10, 139, 139 n. 4, 142, 151, 151 n. 3, 175, 175 n. 2, 
216, 216 n. 3, 242. 242 n. 2, 245, 265,265 n. 2,274,274 n. 1,280 n. 281, 
281, n. 1, 283, 286, 286 
Falk (Dutch Governor), 63, 71 

G 

Ga<}aladeni-vihara xxxv, n. 2 

Gajabahu I, 249 

Galambatittha-vihara, 208 

gal^ndVy 132, 150 

Galpota, 62, n. 3 

GdmarjLty 25, 26 

Ganibhira-nadi, 21 

Gameti(Javala Mahavdhara, 160 

Gamsabdva, (Village Committee), 237, n. 4 

ganabhojanay 154 

gana^sajjhdyandf 179 

Gandharas, 3, 11 

gandharvasj 40 

Gahgarohaoa, 98, 276, 277, n 2, -festival, 278, n, 3 
Gangdrohana-sutta, 277, n. 1. 

Gangdroharia-varnana, 278, n. 3 
Ganges, 27, 277, n. 2 

gantha-dhura, 86, 159, 160, 160, n. 1, 161, 163 
Ganthakara-Vihara, 134 
Ganthipadavtn^nana, xxiv 
garu>bhan<}a, 139 
gatapacedgata-vatta, 208, 209 
Gavarav&la-ahgana, 130 n. 1, 215 n. 1, 269, 272 
Geiger, xxi, xxi n. 3, xxii u. 1, xxiv, xxiv n. 4, xli, xlii, 16 n. 1,20 n. 1, n. 5, 
27 n. 2, 42 n. 4,67 n. 2, 76 n. 2,86 n. 5,87 n. 3,94n. 1, 97 n. 5, 98 n. 4, 
104 n. 2, 107 n. 5, 117 n. 5, 142 n. 1, 195, 196 n. 2, 205 n. 1, 225 
n. 3, 250 n. 3, 268 n. 3, 277 n. 3 
Geuala-yakdy 37 
Gildna^suttay 253 
gildnapaccqjfa, 271, n. 1 
Qiri, Niga^tiha, 45 
Giii hiQttiaaiery, 82, 82 n. 2 

86, 246, 275, 276 

Gmbhatub^gahanapUjay^vShafU^ja, i76y n. 2 
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Qiribha 9 <}a-vih&ra, 276 
Girigamakanna, 262 
Girikan^a, 25 nl 

Girikan<^adesa (district), 24,45 n 4 

Girikanda-8iva, 22,22 n3,25,29 n4,45 n4 

Oirima^da^mahdpUjdf 276 n. 2 

Godatta (Abhidhammika), 163,163 xi.4,291 

Godhagatta-Tissa thera, 69,250 

Go)a, 250 

gomarnsay 231 

Gonagamapatt^na, 20 

Gonn&va 304 

Gopaka-Moggalldna-sutta, 171 n2 
gopaiakay 22 
Gotamaka-oetiya, 35 n.l 
Go^habhaya, 67 n3,92,93,275 

Gotha-imbara (Gothayimbara) xxix, xxxv, xxxyii, 40,;239,’243 

Gopha-imhara-vaUhu, xxx 

grdniavdaay 197 n. I 

GrdmavaM, 196 

Grdmaxtiy 25 

Greece 145 

Greeks, 22 n 3 

Gulavanna (Kutakanna’s horse), xxyi n. 1 
Gurulab&dda, 273 
Gurujugdmi, 118 n. 1,189 n. 6 
Guttahalaka (Buttala), 20 
GuttavaAka Parive^, xxix, xxxt 
Guttika, xxiii, 65 


H 

Habdssa Rock Inscription^ 168 n. 1 

Hair Relic, 74,74 n7,100,101,101 n2,128,131 

Hambugallaka-Vihara, 82 

Hahkana, 221 

Harantika, xxxvii 

Harappa, 42 

Hattha-da^ha, 264 

Hatthalhaka, 57,59 

Hatthikucchi, 113,229 

HcAthipakdra, 100,117 

Havell,E, B..124n2 

Hema, 253 n6 

Hilbgoda42 

Himalaya, 1,3 

Hindu, Hinduism, 230 

Hiuen Tsiang, 34,34 n. 1,40, n.7, 48 n. 1, 85 n, 1,106, 106 n. 3,131, 
131 n. 1, n. 10,139,139 n. 1,175,175 11 . 8 , 216, 216 n4, 240, 240 n 4, 248, 
243n.9,265,267ml, 280m9,281, 301,302 



Hop4igama, 64,241,249 
hord’pdlhaka, 255 
Hultzsch, 273 n. 1 
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1 


Ilanaga,253,294 n. 6 
iXM-ddaa^ 244 
Indagutta, 185 

IndaRara Nayaka Thera, GanSgama, 269 n. 7 
India, xix, 216,257, 274,277 n. 3,290, South India, 302 
Indasalaguha, 112 n 4,114 n. 2 
Inscriptions, xx f. 

Jripinniydva Pillar Inscription, 166 n. 1 
Isipatana, 1 

Island of the Sinhalese, xxv 

Issarasaniana (-vihara, -arama), 68,68 n. 7,100,112,'n.[l 
Itthiya, 282 


J 


Jaina, 4,5,9,43,44, Jainism 43 
Jaffna, 87,191 
Jagannath Temple, 97 n. 1 
Jambuddoni (Bambadeniya), xxxU 
Jambudipa (Jambudvipa), xxxii, xxxv, 302 
Jambukolapat^t^na, 20,20 n 7,21,29,58,59 
Janasana, xxvi n. 1, 5 
Janavasabha-8%Uta, xxxi n. 1 
Janavasabha (yakkha) 36 n 2 
Japan,163 

Jataka, xxxviii, 36 n.3, 38 n.3, 164,202 n. 2,281,294,295 

Jdiakalthakaikd, xxxi 

Jataka>bhanaka, 253,295 

Jayasena (yaksa), 40 

Jetia(Jet-tha),25 

JetAvana Dag&ba, 186,194 

J Havana Slab Inscription, 70,123,183"n 4,136. n, 1,141 n. 6 
Jetavandrdma Sanskrit Inscription, 136,!138,[184 

Jetavana (-arama, -vihara), 62, 68, 95, 1()2,103, 115, 116, 119, 139, 195 
212 n. 5,303 
Jett^ha (month), 30,50 
Jeitha-Tissa, 93,122,275,288 n.l 
Je^t^-Tissa II, 96 

JetthaTissa III, 106,248,291,292,299 
Jivaka, 153,241 n.5 
Jlvaka Auaadh&laya, 241 n. 5 
Jotip&la, 103,104 
Jotivana, 17 
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Jotiya, 44,45 
Justice, Minister of 68 
Justice, Chief, of Ceylon, 163 
Jutindhara, 39 

K 

Kacohakatittha (Magantoto), 20,21 
Kadambanadi (Malvatu*oya), 21,275 

kahdpana, 146,148,149,150,169,240,243,244,245,246,261,262 
hahavana^ 147,269 

Kajaragama (Kajaragama, Kataragaraa), 19,58,65 
Kdkasm vaUhv^ xxxi 

Kakavanna-Tissa XXXix, 78,79,207 n2,245 
Kakudhavapi, 18 

Kala-Buddharakkhita, 75,266 n5,268,291 
Kaladcva, 174 

Kaladighavapidvaravihara, 187,290,293 
Kalaha, 14 n 2 

Kalahumatia (Kalasumana), 145,241 no 
Kalakaiida, xxxiii. 

Kdlakdrdma-suUaf 258 
Kalandhakala, xxxiii 
Kala-oya,21 

Kalapasada-parivena, 16,16 nl, 115 
Kalasigalassa vatthu, xxx 
Kalasoka, 2 

Kalatimbaru (Kalutimbiri) 258 
Kalavalliman^apa, 208,209,216 
Kalavava, 99 

Kalavela (yaksa) 34,35,35 nl. 36,37,38 
Kalinga, 3,6,6 n.2,7,49,97,104, -iildio 
Kallagama 158,293 

Kaludiyapokiu^, 146,258, -Inscription, 67 n2,184 n3 

Kalyani (K&laniya) 21,25,118 nl. 188 

K&lani gahga (river), 21,221 

Kalyanavatf, 117 

Kaly&nJ-cetiya, 191 

kammafthana, 162,180,182,200,224,229,295,297 

KaiSiboja, 3,11 

Kumbukkhan<oya, 19,21 

Kananke (in V&ligam K5ral5), 107, n5 

Kaiicanadeviyd vatiku, xzx 

K&nohi,3nl.302 

Kafujarajja, xxxvii 

Kandy, 63,66,70 n2,197 nl, 273,308 n2, -Perah&ra, 282 
Kandyan kingdom, 63 
Kapikarav&lika«amudda*vih&ra, 298 
Kaniraj&nu-Tima, 67,86,113 n 1 
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Kani^tha-Tissa, 267 
Kant-aka-cetiya, 67,118 n. 1 
Kai^fhakasala Parivena, 223 
Kapila, 87,299 
Kapujataka, 263 
Kapi'Sfsa. 240 
Kappakandara-vihara, 240 
happiyakdraka, 147,147 ii2,165 
Karaliyagiri,280 
karammdmfat 232 
Karamhagala, 114 n3 
l»rwa,22,29n4 
KarleJlOnl 

Kaahmir, Kaamira, 3,4,40 
Kasi (Benares) 102 
kaMria^ 186 
Kasaaka-lena, 261 
Kaasapa (Buddha), 32 n2 
Kassapa, Maha- 202,203 

Kasyapa Dimbiilagala Aranyavaai Maha-, 197 n. 1 
Kawapa 1,69,76,100,101,267,264,283,299 
Kassapa II, 76,106,267,292 
Kassapa III, 73 n3,107,109 n2 

Kaasapa V, 68 n6,133 n4,134,135 n 1,136 n 1,160 n. 1,161,278 

Kassapagiri- vihara, 68, n 7 

Katakandara, xxxiv 

Kata-andhakara, zxxiii xxxiv n2 

Kataragaraa, 78,100,303 

Kataragama Slab Inscription, 185 

kathina, 105,106 n, 2,286,285 n. 3 

katiaradaxida, 213 

Kat^havahana, 32, ii2,66 

Kausambi,6,12 n 6 

Kau^ilya Cha^akya, 3 

K&veri, 93 

Kavlrapattana, 93 

Kerala, 62 

Keralaputra, 3,10 

Kern xx, xxiv, 89,122 

Kesadhatu-Kassapa, 264 

Ke4adhdtUf Order of ,74 

Keiadkdlu, xxxix, 74,100,101,128 

Kesadhdtvvamsa, xxiii, 101, n2 

Khdatiha, 6 n 7 

Khall6ian&ga, 44,249 

Kha^4A<^ela-Vih&ra, 130 n, 1 

Khandhakavaita, 296 

Dhandha-pariUa, 278 
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IMxkdsavai ksinasraoa, 217, 229 
Kkirabhatta, 262 
Khuddakap&pha, 277, n. 2 
kkuddanukkuddakdni, 156, n. 4 
Khudda Parinda, 65 
Khujja-Tissa, 220, 222, 225 
Kincisanghaya-vaUfmt xxxiv, xxxvi, 262 
Kirigalldva Pillar Inscription, 67, n. 2 
Kirinda, 19 
Kirifidi-oya, 19, 21 
Kiri Vchcra, 65, 78, 118, n. 1 
Kirti Nissahka Malla, 62, 149 
Kirti 8ri Rajasiipha, 273 
Kitti-Siri-Mcghavan^a, xlii, 128 
Kolavapi tank, 123 
Kolita-vihara, 294 
Korand^ka-vihara, 214, 293 
Kosala (king of), 205 
Kosalabimbavannand, 122, n. 3 
Kosambi, 200, n. 4 

Kosambi, Dharmananda, 273, 273, n. 1 
Kotapabbata-vihara, 179 
Kot^apattana, 191, n. 3 
Ksaruikrldd, 46 

Ksatriya, 19, 20, 25, 26, 48, 66, 233, 234 

Kucchivedikdbkumi, 117 

Kudd^^naga, x 190, 237, n, 1 
Kuddarajja, 130, n. 1, 289 
Kukurumahandamana Pillar Inscriptm, 152, 197 
kukkuiamamsa, 247 
Kumara Dhatasena, 101 
Kumbalatissa-pabbata, 270 
Kumbhakara-avafa, 24, 

Kumbhakara > gamS, 213 
Kiiinbha;nda, 40, 44 
Kundisangha, xxxvii 
Kupikkala-vihara, 141 
Kura^d^lcA^Mah&leDa, 114, 206 
Kurudhamma-jdtaka, 38, n. 3 
Kuruniigala District, 150, 304 
Kurunda, 240 
Kurundl, xxv 

Kutaka^^a-Tissa, 28, 249, 262 
Kuth&ri, 100 

Kutiddsaka^jUaka, 202, n* 2 
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L 

mhoslna, 165, 166 
L&bhav&si, 197, n. 1 
Ubu&tab&ftdigala, 146, 241, n. 6, 269 
L&bug&maka, 16, n. 1 
I^jji-Tissa, xxxix, 28, 69, 81 
Lakkhar^^sutta, 66 
Lftma^i Mibinda, 31, n. 7 
Lambakar^a, 95, n. 1 

LaAk&, xxxii, xxxv, 58, 59, 62, 63, 70, 148, 149 

Lanka Stories, xxxix 

Lanman, 273, 273, n. 1 

Law, B.G., xxiv, n. 4 

l&yanakammt 244 

lekhaka, 254 

Lian-u-thi (Chinese Emperor), 5, n. 8 
Licchavi, 16, n. 1, 277, n. 2 
Lllftvatl, 263, -Inscription, 242 
Local Bodies, 25 

Lohap&sada, 17,71,80,94,104, 111, 129,130,132,n. 6,185,188,201,n5., 
225, 255 

Lokantarika-hell, 85 
Lo^agiri, 262, 276, n. 2 
Lower Cemetery, 44 

M 

macchatittha, 107, 107, n. 5 
Madagama-vih&ra, 150 
modopt^a, 241 
madhu-marrisa, 247 
Madhubhao4«^-pflja, 284, n. 2 
Madhuri, 24, 26, 31 
Madhyadesa, 48 

Mddiligiriya Pillar Inscription, 133, n. 4 

Madirigiriya, 152 

Magadha, 14, n. 2 

Magadha Empire, 53 

M&gam Pattu, 269, n. 7 

Magas of Gyrene, 11 

mUghlUa, 73, 86, 101, 107 

MahSk-Ariyaoarj^a, 269, 270 

Mahi-Ariyavaipsa-bh&];iaka, 219 

Mahi-Arittha, 56 

Miiibodhi. 20, 56. 71. 75. 121, 124, 191, 220, 282 

Mthibodhioarrua, xli, 43, 45 

-aUhakathU, xmv, isxvm, 

•.granthipadomoarai^, xli, 

-kathd, xli, 
padSrthasannm, xli 
•parikoM, xli 
4M, xli 
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Maha-Buddhasihandda, 254 

Mah&cetiya (Ruvanv&lis&ya) 71, 185, 188, 191, 219,220,225,247 (see also 
Mah&th&pa) 

Mahacetiyattaya (Three Great oetiyas), 194 
Mahdcetiyavamsattakalhd, xxviii 
Mahaculi Mahadssa, 28, 85, 243, n. 11, 255, 259 
Mahadathika Mahanaga, 64, 86, 148, 188, 237, n. 1, 246, 249, 270n, 1, 
275, 276, 276, n. 3 
Mahadali Mahana, 65, n. 5 
Mahadaliya Tissa, 83, n. 4 
Mahadatta, 221 
Mahadrva, 225 
Mahadhammakathl, 98 
Mahddhammasamdddna^sutta, 179 

Mahagaraa, 14, n. 2,19,20,25, 114, 130, n. 1, 134, 182,206, 207,208,244, 
252, n. 5, 261. 269, 272 , 293, 296 
Mahagatimba Abhaya, 289 

Maha-Kassapa, 2, 112, n. 4, 156, 157, 201, 202, 294, n. 2 

Mahakanda, 65 

Manakandara, 21 

Mahakhiragama, 262 

Mahals Viduriildunavd, 260 

Mahamitta, 212, 261 

Mahameghav'ana, 16, 17, 52, 53, 115 

Maha Moggallana, 226 

Mahanaga, 19, 20, 21, 28, 65, n. 7, 73. n. 3, 194, 221 
Mahanaga (Thera), 208, 209, 216, 267 
Mah&nama (king), 76, 98, 99 
Mahanama (Thera), xxii, xxiii, xxiv, 192 
Mah&nela (M&nel), xxxvi, n. 3 
Mahdniddesa, 158, n. 2, 291 
Mah&lPaccariya, xxv, 295, n5n. 6 
Mahapadhanaghara, 133 
Maha^Paduma, 169, 253, 294 

Mah&pili, 59, 72, 90, 91, 98, 131, 150, 151, 175, 186,261, 

Mahdparinibbdna-sut(af 1, 66, n. 2, 155, 170, 190,285 n 5 

Mahd^Pkussadiva^ 209 

Mahd^Rdhubvad^sutta, 295 

Mah&-Rakkhita, 291 

Mah&rudasiddhi Sannaya^ 67 n2 

maha-sda-pijdma^ 123 

Mahdsamapor’SuUat 179 

Mah&sammata, 162 

Mah&-5ailgharakkhifa, 178 n. 1,210 

Mahaiahghika, Mahftsahglti, 2 

Mahasena, xxi, 35 n. 1,87, 39,45,68, 93,94, 96,97, 98,99 123, 136,28a 
n, 1, 299 

Mahasihanada-suUaf 254 n2 
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Mah&s!m&, 24, n4,43,44,45 
Mah&siva, 293 
Mah&-Summa, 255 
Mahasufiilav&d!, 88 
Mah&susana, 18 
Mahatabaka, 146 
Mahatav>hdsankhaya-8uttaf 112 n4 

Mahathfipa (Ruvanvalisfiya) 63,80,81,121,276 (see Mahacetiya alao) 

Mahatissa, xxvi, 69,82,83,84,96 n3,141,176 n. 1,210 

Maba-Tissabhuti, 293 

Mabatittha (Matot^, Mantai), 20, 81 

Mahatuhaka, 241 n6 

Mahdvaggay 6 n5 

Mahav&li gafiga, 21,172,214,239,304 

Mahavamsa, xxii, xxiv, xxviii, xxxix, xl, xlii, 14, 18, 22, 24, 26, 29, 82 n2 
35, 38, 44, 64, 65, 58, 64, 65, 68 n7, 78, 80, 86, 88, 89, 93,101 n2, 122 
124,126,127,128,1,34,161,162,185,186,196,196,205,227,228,239,240, 
246, 218, 248,257,268,274,282,290,303 n. 1 
xxviii, xxix 

‘Tika, xxiv, xxix, 5,6,21,26,39,43,44,45,46, 71 
Mahavana monastery, 2 
Mahavapi-vibara, xxxvii, 130 n. 1,269 n7,271 
Mahavasa-vihara, xxxvii 
MahAv^sa, Pafica-, 175 
Mahavasa,, 269 n7 

Mahavihara xxiv, xxv, xxix, xxv, xxxvi, xlii, 52, 63, 68, 68, 69, 75, 80, 
81, 83, 84, 85, 87, 90, 93, 94, 96, 96, 97, 98, 99, 102, 103,105,106,116, 
121, 127, 128, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 136, 139, 151, 163, 172, 176, 195 
196,207, 212 n6, 216, 219,221, 224,232, 282, 293, 296,297, 298,303, 304 
MahAvira, 43 
MahAv;^aggha, 225 

Mahayana, 86, 89,90,93,96,97,102,128,136 
Maheja, 40 

Mahinda, xxr, 12, 13. 16, 16, 17, 18, 20 n7, 33, 36, 37, 40, 41, 47, 48, 49, 
60, 61, 52, 33, 64, 66, 67, 69, 60, 61, 62, 64, 78, 86, 96, 99, 112, 119 n. 1, 
121,134,264,274,282, 

Mahinda II, 70,95, n3,106,107,108,292 

Mahinda IV, 31 n7,62,66,70,73, n6,123,124,133 n4,136 

Mahinda (sub-king), 69 

Mahinda festival, 282 n2 

Mahlnd&rama, 162,197 

Mahiyahgapa, 20,73,241 

Majjhantiha, 40 

Hajjhima-nikSya, ixvi n. 1, 5, 7, 217, 218 n2, 235, 241 n6, 271, 288, 294, 
n2, n3, 296, •Commentary, 66, 118,147,169,186, 189, 192, 221, 229, 246, 
294,298 

Mjjhima-bh&paka, 288,294,296 

MakkhaliGoBaU,226 
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mal-daana^ 120 ii4 

Malalasekera, xxiv, xxix, xxxiy» xxxix, xli, 42 n4,49 

Malaya, 94,240 

Maliya-Deva, 212,293 

malpiyavaaa (pupphadhdna), 117 n5,118 n 1 

Malvatta, 63,71,166 n. 1,197,303 n2 

Manayamma, 108 

Man(ialagiri*vihara, 162 

Man^alarama, 158,293 

mangatu-gathd, 279 

Mangala-sutta, 255 

Mangalamabkcetiya, 65 

Mangalamaha8i]apat;im& (mafigulmahaaalapilima), 123 

MaAgana, 220,222,226 

Manieetiya, 130 n. 1 

Manihira (Minneriya), 104, ii2 

Mknik'ganga (Kappakandara) 19,21 

Manisuriya, xl, 16 n. 1 

Mannar Kachcheri Pillar Inscription, 133 n4,166 n. 1,304 

moTifra, 29,46 

Manustnrti. 66 n2 

Mara,xxxiii,xxxiv 

Marett, R, R., 39ii.l 

Maricaval^ti (Miriaava|iya), 80,130,118 n. 1,189,195,261 

Marshall, Sir J ohn, 4 n4,12 n3,42 ei2 

Marutta, 18 

massukamma, 246 

tnaiaka-ddna, 295 n3 

Matale,82,150 

Matara, 278 n3,303 n2 

Mdtikdf 295 

Matvala-Sen, 109 

Maurya, 28 n2 

Mkyatu-patungaxna, 191 n4 

Maydj&lamanira, 109 n7 

MayOrapada Parivepa, 162 n3 

maydramarMa, 247 

Megasikenes, 4,10 n.l 

Meghagiii-vihara, 97 n3 

Meghavapna>Abhaya, 94,96,96 

MendiB,74n4 

Metta>suUa (Met-pirit), 174,174 n.l, 278,279 
M eUcyya-vaslu, xxxv n2 
Metteyya (Met6), Buddha, 143,223 
micch&diUhi, 65,79, -hda, 46 
Mid*Country, 164 
Mig&ra, 283 

miga’SUkara^maddava, 247 
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HihintalS, 22,49, 63, 72, 73, n6 94 
140,162,173,176,176,188,216, 


n.l, 112,113,114. n.l, 120 n. 4,136,134. 
268,276,276,282 


MihifUaU Tablets {Inscriptions) of Mahinda IV, 123,133 n4,140,150.161. 
173,184 


Milakkha-Tissa, 160 

Milindapaftha, 278 

Minndriya Deyjo, 37 

Mirror Wall (Klk^pat-paviira), 290,300 


Missaka-pabbata (Mihintal«), 23, 49, 66, 67, (see also Cetiya-girl, Ceytia- 
pabbata, Mihintale) 

Mittasena Vihicora (Karalsora), 249 
Moggaliputta-Tiasa, 6 n6,12,13 
Mpgall&iia (Arahant), 227 

Mogallana I, xxxix, 67 n3,69,74,76.100,101,129,266 n6,283 

Moggall&na II, 292 

Mogall&aa III, 67 n3 

Mofff/aU&yana, xxviii 

Mohenjodaro, 42 

Monier^Williams, 43 n6 

Mookerji, 2 n6, 3 n2, 4n2, 6 n.l 6 n2, 10 n.l, 13 n3, 28, 33, 273 n. 1, 287, 
289 n3 

Moraparitta, 278 
Moratota Mab&nfiyaka, 166 n. 1 
if 91a- (Mdh&) AfthakathA, xxr 
MAlapannAstika, 296 
MUlatikd (of Ananda), xxriii 
Muller, Max, 289 
Mflluppala>yapi, 246 
Mupfagutta, 238,261 
Mu^siya, 17 
mutta^muUaka, 193 
mutthupotthaka, 192,264 n4 
Mysore, 2 


N 

N4ga, 20 n7,39, -Thera, 206,289, -Then, 206, -tree (iron wood), 207 

Nigadipa, xxxix, 19 n. 1,20 n. 7,69,87,191,244 

N&galepa, 179 

Nigamah&yib&ra, 269 n7 

nagara*guH%ha, 17 

Nig&rjiiiia,90 

NAgArinni HiUCavs Inscription, 28 

HAgnrihanda Rock Inscription of knmftnidisa, 167 n6 


iMii4alro,46 

NaMtssavaUhn, xxri n2 
N61aiid4,7,12 
Kaoda (Tbera), 185 

tou 
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Nandas, 28, n2 

Nandanavana (garden) 16,17 
Kandimitta, xxxii 
Nan.t6(Nanda),164,165 
Nehru, Jawaharlal, 124 n2 
Nepal, 3,4 
neaadag&ma, 245 
Nev^ika Mahdthera, 135 
Neville, H. xxvii, xxix 

Nibbana, 53,66,178,217,219,223,232 n. 1,262 
NIoasua&na, 18,22,24 n6 
Niddeea, 211 

Nigantha (Jain) 43,44,82,100 
Nigan^ha Ni-taputta (Jaina Bfah&vira) 7,43 
Nigrodha, 5 n7 

nikdya, 143,194,195,196,218,268 n. 1,278,289,294,296 

Nihdyofiangraha, xxii n. 1, xlii, 89,103,109 

Nikini, 272 

Nilagama, 160 

Nirgrantha, 3 

Nismyamuccanakaf 294 

Ni^lavi^iya Siva, 146,269 

nivaravM, 218 

niyamatana, 145 

North-Central Province, 162,269 

North Gate Inscription (Polonnaruva), 62 n3 

Nuvarav&va, 123 n. 1 


Oldenberg, 49 


O 

F 


pabb&janijfakamma, 83 
pabbajitaSf 45 
paceanta-jinapada, 298 
paceanta-gitma, 20 
paeeayad&yaka, 12 
Paooeka Buddha, 66 n2 
Paochimapama, xxxix, 19 n. 1 
PftdnapaMa, 19 n. 1 
Pacohima-fftjinl, 40 
Pftdnakha94*i^ii> 213 
Pldnatisaa^pabhata, 123 
pSeUtiya, 167,183, ii3,295 n4 
Pad4M&jonaka,26B 
PndamSnaoa-jdta^ 38 nS 
|iAfepljltl4,117,118ii,l 
poMnaghara^ 129,133 


Fadhkntya Thera, 13011.1 
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PadmSffatuvastu, xzxv n2 

pa-dani, padadhovani, pa^x^i, p&da-don*, 117 

Padya’(Pajja) padoruvaniaa vav>tM/id, xxiv 

Pagompam&laka» 71 

Pah&rSda-wiat 233 

palibodhat 187 

Palioized Sinhalese words, xzx, xxxiy 
Pali Chronicles, xxi, 49 

Pali Commentaries, xix, xxi, xxiv, xxvi n7. xxvii, xxxiii, xxxiii, 89, 114 
303,304 
P&li suttas, 98 

Pali Texts (scriptures) xix, xxviii, 106 
pdlimuttaka-vinicehaya, 157,167 
Palladiiun, 74 

Pdlumdkicedva Jnscripion of Gajabahu 1,167 n5 

paipmmika, 108, 110, 158, 191, 195, 196, 197, 212 n3, 215, -anga, 108 n2 
-Thera, 212 

Pamauklila-cwara, 151 
paifunkmikamaiilnam, bhikkhutiam 196 n2 
paUcamahdvihidra, 195 
paUcdvdsa, 253 

Panduk&bhaya, 14, 15. 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 31, 34, 35, 36. 

37,38,39,40,42,43,44,45,46,49,82, n2 
Papdula 29,30 

Panijuvasudeva 25,26,28,31,45,46 
Pandya, 3, 10, 11, 31, 48, 109, 110 
PaAgura-vihara, 179 
Pafihamandapa, 219 
Paniya-malaka, 125,134 
pafijika, 137 
Pankuliya, 117 

Pahft&kitti, K., 67, d. 2, 165, n. 1 

Pafifiiaanda, S., xxvii 

Paftfi&iima, Yakkaduvi Siri, 241, n. 5 

pms^ ptm^hda^ 144, 116, 116, n. 1 
piin-kmix 116, 

PapUijdna htsariptum^ 161 

pMkjika^ 68, 95, n. 3, 156, 169, n. 4, 295, n. 4 
Purakkama (General) xli 

Parftkramab^u I (Parakkanabfthu), 129, n. 5, 134 
Paf^Uurainabfthu IV, xli 

Pwraiukvitua, S.| 25, 34, n. 1, 40, a. 7, 42, a. 6, 43, 45,65, 67, a. 2, 85, 
102, a. I, 117, a. 1, 119, a. 6,120, a. 4, 131, a. 7, 138, a. 9, 147, a. 3, 
238, a. 2, 241, a. 4, a. 5, 269, a. 3, 300, a. 1, 301 
PfafiMuriya, 203 
Flur«M4iiika. 45 
pmihk t jtilMt, 32, a. 2 
Pfaiada, 65 
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parimbband, 223, 224 
Parishad (Indiaxi), 289 
parissdtHma, 256, n. 1 
Parisupatth&ka, 295 

pariUa (pM), 107, 174, n. 1, 278, 279, 280, 295, n. 2, -Uit of, 278, n. 6 
parive^a (pirivena), xxv, n. 3, 125, 132, 132, n. 5, 133, 178, 296 
Parivarapa^ha, 10, n. 1 
parij^aUhi, 158, 159 

Parker, H., 19, 23, 35, 37, n. 3, 38, 42 

Paropanisadi, 3 

pantmaka, 25 

P&sa^d^) 3, 45 

Pasdun Kdrale, 273 

Patenadi, 122, n. 3, 204 

Pasmula Mah&s&mi, 162, n. 3 

Pdiiduaniya, 206, n. 2 

Pftialxg&ma, 14, n. 2 

P&taliputra (Pk^aliputta, Patna) 4, 12, 27, 32, n. 2, 53, 216 

^mdghara, 53, n. 1, 74, n. 7, 121, 125, -geha, 125 

paUmokkha, 59, n. 3, 171, 295, n. 1 

patipaUi, 158, 159, 160 

pdtipuggalika-dakkhina, 252 

Paiisamb/ttddmagga, 271 

pafivedha, 159 

pdtra-dhdtu, 58, 73 

Patta-maha, 277, n. 3 

paUanikkvjjQna, 68, 106 

pavdrana, 295 

pere-firit, 64, 73 

Penia, 3, 145 

PirumdijKPikulam Rock Inscription, 133, n. 4 

PctdtfoUlm, 36, 51 

Philip of Macedon, 39, n. 2 

Phtissa, 203 

Phussadeva, xxxiii, xxxiv, 293 
Pilindivaccha, 141, n. 4 

pindtpata, 90, 174, 176, 186, 208, 210, 211, 225, 262, 271, ri. I, 296 

Pi 9 <}apfttika, 191, 197, 215, 221, 222 

Pi^dola Bh&radv&ja, 226, 227 

PUloT Edict, V, 9 

PUlar Edict, VI, 7 

PUlar Edict, VII, 8, 10 

Pihgmlavatsa, 4 

Pip];^liguh&, 112, n. 4 

phii, 110, 277, 2^, 280, n. 1 (aee ParttU also) 

pbfiipAn, 277 

Piriupota, 278, 278, n. 6 
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Pitaka, 101 n6,104,161,271,292,296 
133 n4 

PiyaAgudipa, 79,228 
Poets, list of twelve, 299 n3 

pohoda {pdya days), 72,73,116 n4,241,263 n8.268 n3,269,272 281 
Pojo^ruva (Pulatthipura). xxii, xxviii, xxxix. xli, 62 n8,108,110,110 ii2, 

111, 118n, 1.126,129,280x1. 1,800 

por& 9 &, xxi, xxii, xxiv 

poUhaka, 290 

Potthakuttha, 65 

p6ya, see pohoda 

Prabh&sodaya, 63 n2,72 n. 1 

Praeenajit, 122 ii3 (see Paaenadi also) 

Prayogaratn&vali, 162 n3 
Ptolemy of Egypt, 11,14>2 
PUj&valiya, xliii, 63 
Punabbasu, 290 
Punjab, 116n. 1 
Punpa, 64 

PuhilapoUhaka (merit book), xxii, 264 

Puhhovdda-suUa, 66 n.l 

pupphddhdna, 117,117 n 6 

puppha-pUja, 169 

pura-deva, 40 

Pttrana Kassapa, 226 

Puri, 97 n.l 

Pftrna,102 

purohita, 28 

puskola, 288 n3 

Puvapahhatavdst-TissaUherassa vaUhu, xxxi 

R 


Rahula, Tot»gamuv6 Sri, 39,118 n.[l 
R&jadhirajasixpha, 70 n2 

R&jagaha, 2,12, 112 n4,166, 184, 201, 202, 226, 277 n2, .Council, 167,166 

Ratnagrba, 131, n6 

R&jagala (R&ssahela), 112 

R&jalena (R&jagiri-lei^a) 268,268 n2 

Rajamahavihara, 304 n. 1 

Rajaratndkaraya, xliii 

RdjSwdiya, xxii n. 1, xliii ,21 

r&ksasa {rakkhasa), 36 n2,41,260 

fSksost, 40,41 

rahus, 41 

Rftma, 24 

RanMva Pillar /nscri|)«ion,^166>. 1 
Rankotvebera, 118 n. 1 
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Rasay&hini, xxix, xxxi, xxxiii, xxxiv, xxxt, xxxTi» 30, 175» 176, 240 246, 
248,249,262,269,271,276,303 
Raasahela, 144 

BaUina^eutUi, 109.110,277,278,279 

Ratnap&sida, 131,143 

rafas (diBtrioto), 237 

Ration Room (Lahdg), 173,174 

Ratnamipirirena, 131 n. 4 

Rattli»p4lA> xxix, xxx, xxxi, xxxv, xxxri 

ratti-rajja, 17 

raUi^ddsi, 244 

Raychaudhuri, 10 n. 1 

Revata, 2 

Mgveda, 36 n. 2 

Rhys Davids, 156 n. 1,273 n. 1,288 n. 2 
Rice, Lewis, 44 n6 
Ridivihara, 165 n. 1 

Ri^igala (Ari^a-pabbata) 40,78 n2,112,196 

Rock Edicts of Asoka: RE I, 9 ; RE II, 3,9.10,13 ; RE III, 9 n2 ; 

RE IV,7,9n3,REV,3,11 ;REVII.7n. 1 ; 

RE VIII, 9 n. 1,23 n6,27 ; RE IX. 3 : RE XI, 11 n.l 
RE XII, 4 n. 1,7 ; RE XIII, 3,6 n3,7,11,13 ; 

Minor RE 1,5 nS 

Bock Inscription of Bdssahela, 67 n2 

Rohapa (Ruhuna), 14 n2.19, 24, 31 n7, 46, 70, 78, 79, 81, 94, 99, 115, 130 
132, 140, 143, 160, 172, 181, 182, 206, 214, 215, 232, 240, 250, 253, 289 
293,296,297,304 
Romans, 22 n3 
Roman coins, 145 
Roman Empire, 144 
Rome, 145 
Bdptisiddhi, xxyiii 

Ruvanykiis&ya, 117, 118 n. 1,119, 120 n4,185, (see also Mah&thupa and 
Mahacetiya) 

Rnvanpaha, 131 n 3 


8 


Sabaean merchants, 242 
saJbhdg&miya-bhihkhu, 76 n2 
Sabbak&m!,2 

sabbaraUifn dhamnuuavaMin, 267 

Sabbdsam-auUa, 218 n2 

SciceasafiiynUa, 51 

SaddharnuurcUn&valiya, 121 n2 

SaddharmiUa^kdrayat^ 191 nS, 194nl, 240 n3 

Saddl^arn^aindharayat xxxiii 

Saddhl-Sttmanft, 262 

Baddbi-Tiasa, xxxiii, xxxiv, xxxix, 28, 29, 80, 81, 120, 188, 201, 222, 238, 
248,256 n5,258 
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S&gala(S&guli),92,95n3 
S&galtya, 92,96,102,104,196 

SAgiriya, 94 n. 1 (see also Cetiyagiri, (}etiya-pabbata, MihintalA) 
Sahassatittha (Dahasto^), 20 

SakoMavaUhu^ xxiv, xxvii, xxriii, xxix, xzxiii, xzxiv, xxxt, xxxvi, 176, 
n4,246 

iSaivism, 44,46 n4 
S&kavatthu-vih&ra, 267 
S&keto'Tissa, 298 
Sakka, 36 n2 
S&kya, 22,n3,31 n7 
Sftli, xxix, xxzii 
4alakagga{\Mi.g), 132 
tSaldUhi^iSandesaya, 118 n. 1 
Sala-Ta<}un&, 132 
salUa^ktfitatjfi, 30 
iSdlirdjakum&ravaUhu, xxxii 
mmapas, 46,227 

SSmaildaphala^suUa, 163 n. 1,218 n2 
Samantabhadra, 41 
jSumatUakdfa-tfantMnd, xxxv 

SamantakO^, 6ri P&da, Samaiio|a, Idam’s Peak, 41,191, 237 n2,268 n. 1 
Samantapdsddikd, xxi, xxxiii, 6, 54, 66, 126, 133, 146, 147, 165, 167, 168 
169,178,205,220,231,290,294,298 
Jiammajjani^affa, 126,134 
Samudragupta, 97, lOL n. I 
Sam uj java, 71 
mrfiyojana, 218 

JSamyuUa-nikdya, 51 n6,169 ti3, 294 &2,295 
Saipyutta-bh&^aka, 294,295 
Saif^ytUta Commentary, 219 

S6flchi,4,6,12n5,53,115n. 1,118 n. 1,121,122,131 n5 
iSangha, xix, xx, 6, 6, 56,69,63,67, 68, 69, 70, 72, 75, 76, 78,81, 86, 86 
87, 88, 90, 98, 104,113,126,127,136,137,139,140,141, 144,146,160 
166, 166,167, 165, 166, 167,168,170,172, 173,188,193,194,199,201 
213,223,233, 234, 252,264,256,266, 269, 260,261,262,271,272,276 
279, 283, 287, 295,303 
JSaii^ha-bhoya, 141,142 n. 1 
Baftghabodbi, Sin, 92,264 
SaAghadattA, 262,264 
8a6gh&maooa, 246 
JSaiiykdmaccassa vaUku, 246 n6 
SaAghamittA, 12,19,33,49,67,69,60 n2 
Saiighamitra, 93,94,96 
SatighapAla, 133 
^oiJI^Aiir^-sddAtieariydeo, 273 
SaAgharakkhita, MahA-, 223 
SaAgbatiaaa, 264 
SaAghatuaa 1,256 
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Swbghatissa 11,74,101, 

Mikgi4>axM, 268 n. 1 
Sa^UUauUa, 273 n. 1 

Sara^ankara SaAghar&ja,71,162 n. 8,186 n. 8. 278 

68randada-oetiya, 36 n. 1 

8drasang<iha, zzxiii 

Sariputta (Arahant), 164 

S&riputta (of Polonnaniva), zli, 167 n2 

Sdriputra, (text) 164 

S&rnath,6,12 n5 

Sarnath Buddha, 124 n2 

Sarvaguhja, 109 n7 

saaa-maiMa, 176,247 

Sasana, 51, 54, 66, 56, 66, 67. 71, 72, 76, 101, 104, 106, 148, 158, 159, 199 
256,271,292 
s&aanadSySda, 12 
Sdaonantaradhana^ 292 
Satipamana-suUa, 209,253,271,297 
Satiyaputra, 3,10 
Sat-Kdrald, 165 n* 1 
Sattamba*cetiya, 35 n. 1 
Suhga, 28 n2 

Savatthi, 154,202 (see Sr&yaBti alflo) 

Selacotiya, 136 
Seleucua, 3,4 
Sena, zxiii,65 
Sena 1,107,109,110 

Sena II, 67 n3, 69,71,110, 111, 121 n2.123,196, 275,277,278 
Bendaanati, 125,126 
Siam, 163 

SuidhdfUakaumudi, 28 n2 

Siddartha, 22 n3,74,162 

SigeUa-BtUta, 194,251,287 

Sigiriya, 100,114n3,164,246,250,299,300,301 

Slhabahu, 38 n3 

Sihajacariya (Teachers of (!!eylon), xzrii 

Sihalasaddalakkhai^ xxzv 

SihafaUhakathd, xxvii, zivili, xzx, zzxyI 

Silakala, xxxix, 73 nS, 74101,102,103,257 

Silameghava^a, 67 n3,68,74,106,123,140,146 ii7,232 nd 

Silapassaya-parive^a, 132 

Silva, W. A. de, xxvii n2 

Simdkathd, xziv 

Sinhala-Pali (usage) xzx, zzxri 

Sinhalese, 60,62,63,65,76 n2,79,81,83,102,122,162,249, -OMte, 280, 
•Chronicles, 49, -calligraphy, 301, -ComiiiaitarieB, xiz, xzv, xxvi n. 1, 
98, -law, 71,126 n4, -monks, 106,164,216,202, -pilgrims, 97, -poetry, 801 
Siri-Meghava^na, 64,75,96,97,101,280,282 
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Sirin&ga, xxxix,x] 

Sirinak»,146,269 

Sin SaAghabodbi, 39,288 d. 1 

Sirisayatthu, 39 

$irU, 64 

Sirit)4n&, 64 

Sisydnudi^aparamparava, 135 n. 1 
Situlpavva, see Cittalapabbata 
Siva, 25 D. 1,44 n. 1,45 
Siva (ya), 265 

Siva (Ni^lavi^iya), 146,296 
sivaliAga, 45 
$ivikd&m,i4 

slaves (seven categories of), 233 n. 1 

Smith, Vincent A., 4,10 n. 1 

So9a,40,94,95,243 

809 a (Mah&-Kaco&jana’s popil), 154 

sora»tlad4Mi (black market) 241 

MttiUf4M,43,45 

sotthivaeana, 43 

Sotthiy&kara, 282 

^rivasti, 115, n. 1 (see Sivatthi also) 

Sri Meghavarpa, 145 
Srinagara, 4 

Sri P&da, xxxv, 237, n. 2 (see also Samanola Samanukata> 

State Umbrella, 26 

Sthavira School, 302 

5H-e4kyaksa-maAdmfi(r4, 4 

stikpa, 118, n. 1, 119, n. 1 

Subha, 248 

Suddhodana, 22, n. 3, 31, m 7 
suddliS4uanm, 177 
sudhftniga, 131, 

Stidra, 231, 233, 234 

Sumana, 49, 57 

Sumana (god), 41 

Sumanasfira, N&ranvita, 189, n. 9 

Sumana-Tissa, Fayyagala Sin, 273, n. 4 

SumaAagala, 42, n. 4 

SummgaUtvildsinit 177 

Sunkparanta, 55 

Suxiidha, 14, n. 2 

Sunita, 233 

rA^asa^ (paeona-AanMia), 246 
Suraahnmala, xxix, xxxit, xi, 16, m 1 ., 248 
5laraamMurf»«allAa, 247, o. 2 
Sftratiiia, 78, n. 2 

Smrn^dtg^ 174, n. 1, 235, 277, n. 2, -A^^hakatha, 32, n. 2 
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^uttaniika^gaf^, 294 
StUta PiUtka, 161» 294 
Suvai^abhtimi, 41, 241, n. 2 

^uvanQam&lI (RuvanviUiiAya) 122, n. 3,194, (lee alio Mah&thupa, Mali&* 
cctiya) 

Suva^pap&Ii, 22, 26 
svastioaeana, 43, 43, n. 5 
Sword-bearer, 74 

T 

'Takiasil&, 115, n. 1 
Talainuuinar, 31 

TalaAngara, 220,221, 253, n. 7, 297, -pabbata, 190, -TiisapabatU, 223,224 

T&lapu^, 112, n. 4 

tala tree (talipot), 288, ii« 3 

Tamankajuva Diitrict, 152 

Tambapappi (T&mraparpi), 10, 15, 28, 32, n. 1, 54, 113, 216 
TttmkasumanattJurassa, tHUthu^ xxxi 
iambulatihavi, 248 

Tamil, 65, 74,81, 82, 107, 110, n. 2, 146, n. 7, 232, n. 3, -rule, 71, -rulcia, 
xxiii, -tisurpen, 99 

Tamil Inscription (of South India), 140, n. 7 
Ta-mo-kiu-ti, 98 

T&mraparpi (Taprobane), 10 o. 1, 11 
Tapasiu, 241, 241, n. 5 
Tapovana 134, n. 3, 142, 143, 197 
uatikd, 297 
t^-n&li, 213 
Tclakandarika, xxvi 
Tcnnent, 165, n. 1 
Tinncvelly district, 10, n, 1 
ihdlaka, 176, 189 
Thalasanthara-pujS, 284, n. 2 
ikandila^hikd, 245 
lhamkd, 1^ 

Theraputta-Abhaya, 80 

Theravida, 2, 53, 84, 89, 90, 128, 137, 157 

Theriya lect, 2, 84, 89, 94, 99, 100, 105, 106, 144 

Thomas Muhandirama, 278, n. 3 

Thullathana, 69, 81, 249 

Thftpa, 35, n. 1, 75, 125, 276 

Thupftr&ma, xxxix, 16, n. 1,40,57,69, 70, 75,86, n. 5, 103, 105, 115, 117, 
119, 120, 122, 124, 130. 132, 152, 195, 196, 122, 213, 219, 257 
Th&pdrdma Slab InseripHon of GajabUiu I, 167, n. 5 
"Thllpaoariisaf xliii 
Tlkd, xaviii, 44 
Tikampdia, 295 

Toihbiripdna Rock Ifucriptiaat 168, n. 1 
Timcst The, 289 
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Tipitaka CaUbhaya, 190, 289, 293, 296, 297 
Tipi^aka Cullan&ga, 200, 262, 297 
TipHaka CullaBumma, 200, 297 
iiracehdna^Mthd, 161 
Tiritara, 65, 65, n. 5 

Tiriyiy - Rock Inscr^Hon, 241, -^inc, 241, n. 5 
Tifftva K5ra)e, 150 

Titta, 23, n. 6, 27, 28, 32, n. 2, 44, 82, 84, 262, 290 

Tiiia Thera, 68, 82, 83, 95, 276, n. 2, 299 

Tim of Dakkhi^&ma, 95, n. 3 

Tim of Kalyi^i, 21, 78 

Tim-vipi, 253 

Tim (Tiya), 81 

Tim (K&kavapQa*s younger son) 78, 239 
Tim (Householder Niga’s son) 113, n. 6 
Tissa-tank, 41 
Tissir&ma, 115, 150 

Tissamahkr&ma, (-vihkra), 59, 78, 132, 139, 151, 172, 190, 191 207, 220 
223, 245, 252, 269, 2%, 303, 214 
Tisscmah&Hkma Slab InscripHon, 133, n. 4 
Tissadalwa^sdmanerassa vaUhu, xxxi 
TissS^a oatthUf xxvi, n. 2 
Tivakka (Brfthmai^a) 21, 29, 30, 58 
Tonigala InscripHont 145, 176, 239, 241, n. 5, 268, 269, 272 
Tooth Relic, xlii, 58, 74, 75, 96, 97, 128, 131, 149, 264, 280, 281, 282 
Tooth Relic Chamber (Temple of the Tooth) 131 
torana^ 117, 120 

Trapussa (Trapumka), 241, n. 5 
Trik&ya, 136 

Tripi^ka, xix, xaev, xxvii, xxxix, 81,82,85, 89,98, 99, 101, 102, 134,158 
159, 160, 161, 187, 288, 289, 293, 296, n, 1, 297, 302 
Truths, Four Noble, 50, 51 
Tulidh&ra, 253, 289, 293, 294, 296, 297 
Tumbara, 23 
Tusita, 88 

U 

Ubhaya-v&sa, 197, n. 1 
Uccavftltka, 221, 297 
uecha-yamta^ 243 

Udaya I (Dappula 11), xxiii, 107, 109, -his queen, 143 

Udaya II, III, 276 

Udaya III, 73, 143 

Udena-cetiya, 35, n. 1 

Udumbaragiri (Dimbullgala), 39, 113, 270 

Ujjatn, 154, n. 3 

Ujjeiit, 21 

Umm&dm-atU, 22, 23, 35 
uptl4Rndkkhanihaf 217, n.4 
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upShanattfuaM, 213 

upqjj/U^, 67 

Up&li, 2, 7, 294, n. 2 

UpHi-sutta, 7, 43, n. 6 

Up&sika-vihira, 57 

Upatisu, xU, 21, 24, 28, 277, 278 

Upatiasa, 1, 74, 98, 261, 276 

Upatissag&ma, 15, 28 

i^aiAa, 9, 54, 68, 105, 171, 241, 256, 258, 265, 272, 295 

53, 68, 80, 86, 125, 130, 133, 134, 177, 185, 18& 
Uppalavaopa, 45 
urusUipatM, 122 
Uruvcla, 21, 24 
Uruvtla^vaggat 276 
Uisiliya-Tisa, 92 
Uttara, 44, 181, 182 
Uttara-R&ja-putta, 169, n. 4 
Uttarapassa, 19, n. 1, xxxix 
Uttaravih&ra, xxx 
UUaraiHhdrat}haluM, xxiv, 39 
Uttiya, 59 
uvaja, 67, n. 2 

V 

Vaddas, 35, 37 
Vaddham&na, Bodhi, 120 
Vaddl^amfinaka-tittha, 20 
v&halkada, 120, n. 4 
vaharala, 147, n. 3 
Vais^ava, 44, n. 1 
Vaisrav'ana, 42 

Vaisya, 25, 26, 58, 231, 233, 242 

Vaitulya (VctuUa), 85, 88, 89, 90, 92, 102, 103, 299 

Vaidalya, Vaipulya, Vaitulya, 89 

Vaitulyavada (Vetullavida), 87, 88, 90, 91 

Vaitulya-pitaka, 89 

Vaitufya-sutraf 89, If 2, n. 1 

Vajagaragiri-vihkra, 174 

Vajji, 2, 14, n. 2, 16, n, 1 

Vajjipiitra, 84 

V&jiriyav&da, 109, 110 

V^raparvau aect, 109 

Vajray&na, 109, n. 7 

Valav&mukhi, 37, 38, 39 

ValavSgaftga, 19, 21 

Vallika, 241, n. 5 

VaUipman Gold PlaUt 87, n. 2 

vSmadiUh&^dhdtUf 280 
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Vatfisasutta, 270 
Vaffuatthappakdsinlf xxiv 
vdnara’^mariisa, 246 
Vanavftsii xxxv, 196 
Vanka, xxxv, n. 3 
VaAka^ika-Tissa, 249 
Vanniyas, 23 
Vap, 282 

Vappamangala, 239 

VaMbha, xxv, 87, 124, 133, n. 4, 169, 222, 223, 248, 255, 256, 257 
vassa (va»a), 56, 59, 112, 113, n. 1, 172, 174, 208, 209, 214, 215, 269,T?5, 
272, 273, 285 
vdsa-^dhura, 159, n. 5, 160 
vasag, 161 
vasala, 235 
pasala^suttay 235, n. 1 
vdseftha-sutta, 218, n. 2, 235, 236 
Vassak&ra, 14, n. 2, 170, 171 
VesswfUara-jiUakay 252 
Vasubandhu, 93 
tfat-kimiy 67, 67, n. 2 
Vattabbaka-Nigrodha, 187, n. 3 

Vanagimapi, xxxix, 44, 69, 74, 81, 82, 84, n. 4, 141, 249, 250 
Vatthuvisadakirijfii, 177 
vat-Unm, 67, n. 2 
Vavuniya, 269 

Vedeha, xxix, xxxv, xxxvi, xxxviii 
v$d^, 152, 197 

117, 118, 284 

Vedika mountain, 112, n. 4 
Vcdiia, 4 
Veda, 29 

Veluvana, 104, 201 
Velusumana, xxzii 
Vesak, 86, 87, 150, 274 
Vet&kha-pfija (feitival) 80, 91, 92, 110, 274 
Vmili, 2, 16, m 1, 35, n. 1, 277, 277, n. 2 
Vcnagiri, 58, 58, n. 7, 100, n. 2, 112, 149 
Vfp&lkdiijm InseripHm, 237, 298, n. 3, n. 4 
Vibhi^ia*vftda, 50, n. 2 

ViblMga, 126, 295, 112, 151, 159, 220, 290 

Vidhola, 252, n. 5 
Vidia, 53, 57, n. 7, 115, n. 1 
Vldyilankiim Pirivena, 165, n.l 
^^idiyftlaAkirm, THpitaka Publicadon, 241, n. 5 
^Xira. 35. n. 1,54. n. 1.65.66.69. 71.78,80,83,115, 116,129, 132.164, 
178, 181, 183, 188, 208, 304 
Vihftnigg, 121, n. 4 
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▼ih&r» of the Buddha’s Tooth, 280 
Vih&ra-Mah&devi, 21 
VihSregaia Bock Inscription, 168 n. 1 
Vijaya, 14 n2,24,26,28,31,24,29,46,48 
Vijayab&hu 1,237 n2,268 n. 1 
Vijayananda Pirivena, 273 n4 
Vijay&r&ma, 224 
Vijita,21,24 
Vijita-nagara, 14 n2, 

Vijita-pura, 15 
Vilgammula, xli, 148 
Village Committees, 26,267 n4 
VimanavaUhu, xxzviii, 36,61 

Vinaya, xix, 54, 56, 76, 83, 84,104,130,136,137,147, n2,154,156,157, ii2 
163,165,166,169,177 n6,180,183 n3,195,198, 206, 214,231 n5,232, 
291,294 n2,295,299,-Acte, 134, ml, 172,xxiv, -Icamma, 
296, rules, 166,167,166,166, 226 
Vindhya,1 

vipassand, 158,187,223, -dkura, 169,169 n6,160,160 n. 1 

Virab&hu II, xlii 

Vlr&nkura-vih&ra, 109 

Visakha (Merchant from Patna), 216 

Visuddhimagga, xxxiv, 114,178,182,206,207,210,212,245,270 
Vitapd&vada, 88,89 

Voh&ra.Tisaa (Voh&raka-Tima), 67, 73, 87, 89, 91, 92, 124, 182, 253, 268 
276,299 

Vy&dhadeva,23,24,n4,42 


W 


Wamaauriya, W. M. A., 141 n3 

Wei Tartar Dynasty, 163 

Western Monasteries, 134 n. 3,197 n. 1 

Wickremasittghe, 67 n2,107 n6,124,174a. 1,238 n. 1 

Wijayaiatne, D. J., 147 n3 

Wijesekera, 0. H. de A., 36 n2 

Wi)esinha,76n2 

Wilberforee, William, 63 


Tahisapayaya, 146 
TahisapaTato,269 
Takkadnvl Siri PftftMma, 241 n6 
|fakfia-ei(A,41 

pa k g&fokfini, 34,36,36,38,19,44,63 

A f H 

yiiii a > f a i i l g, 174 


240, nS 
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